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THIS VOLUME is the fifth in a series 
commissioned by the Little Big Horn 
Associates designed to present the most 
recent research about the Battle of the 
Little Bighorn, George Armstrong Custer, 
the fascinating times in which he lived 
and the legacy. While this book does 
not attempt to give the reader a com- 
prehensive overview on Custer’s life and 
legend, the essays herein are organized 
into four major areas: the Civil War years, 
the Plains years, the Battle of the Little 
Bighorn and its aftermath. The standard 
for selection of the essays in this book 
was whether they added to our under- 
standing of Custer: the man, the myth 
and the times. 

Custer was the most photographed 
person of the nineteenth century. The 
battle he died in is the most written 
about, and painted, engagement in 
American history. One of only two sol- 
diers mentioned by name in the official 
song of the U.S. Army, the colorful and 
controversial commander is still the 
symbol of the U.S. frontier Army. The 
name Custer is still recognizable to popu- 
lar culture, while names like Sheridan, 
Sherman and Stuart have faded out of 
the mystic chords of public memory and 
into the mists of history. 

The Custer of history exited the stage 
on the bluffs above the river of Slippery 
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To MY FAMILY, 
My parents Jack and Sophie, 
My sister Sherry, 
My daughter Jackie, 
Mahalo for your aloha. 


IN 1984, David Humphrey Miller, author of Custer’s Fall asked then 
President Ronald Reagan to write the foreword for an upcoming Custer 
book, presumably the 1985 University Nebraska Press edition of Custer’s 
Fall. Reagan had portrayed Custer in the film Santa Fe Trail. Reagan 
declined, in a dictated response, saying as President he was not supposed 
to do such things. But he expressed his regret and called himself a Custer 
buff. One of America’s most influential twentieth-century Presidents then 
went on to give his opinion on Custer and his last battle. Reagan would 
never go on to write a Custer foreword. But, thanks to the Reagan Library, 
we are pleased to place that letter in the front of this volume, as the Reagan 
Foreword that might have been. 


(Presidential Handwriting File: Presidential Records Folder 131 (6/14/84cont.-6/28/84) 
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June 21, 1984 


PERSONAL 


Dear Mr. Miller: 


Neil sent me your letter regarding a foreword 
to your book. I can't tell you how much I 
regret having to say no and I'm honored that 
you would ask me. It seems that custom for- 
bids it while I'm in this job. But I want you 
to know how real my regret is because I've 
been something of a Custer buff myself and not 
just because I once played him on the screen. 


His image has been blurred and distorted over 
time but in truth he was a brilliant officer 
and not at all the boastful show-off his 
detractors would have us believe. And he 
certainly wasn't on a glory ride on that fate- 
ful day. He was carrying out his orders to 

the letter. It isn't well known that a brother, 
a nephew, and his brother-in-law died with him 
in that last battle. 


I'il be looking for your book when it's published 
and I wish you success. 


Again my regret and best wishes. 


Sincerely, 


Mr. David H. Miller 
P.O. Box 1675 
Rancho Santa Fe, California 92067 
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FOREWORD 


THE NAME GEORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER captures the 
imagination of the young. Synonymous with the name is the iconic 
image of his “Last Stand.” The very first book I ever checked out 
from a library was titled Custer’s Last Stand by Quentin Reynolds. I 
was six years old and what an impression it left on me. It was my 
initiation into the world of reading and the ignition of my passion 
for history. 

Seven years later | made my first visit to the fields of the Little 
Bighorn battleground. To see where it all took place made the 
distant pages of Quentin Reynolds come alive (I suspect that this 
fusion happened to others on their first visit to the battlefield). The 
panorama of the valley of the Little Bighorn was breathtaking. The 
headstones of the fallen were haunting. The beauty of the landscape, 
with its ridges of high grass waving in the wind, punctuated that 
visual emotion. Standing upon Last Stand Hill one recalls the history, 
the geography and the mystery of what was then known as Custer 
Battlefield. The place collided with my senses. Hollywood images 
faded rapidly with the reality of being where it all happened. Little 
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did I know that I was among thousands who are inoculated with 
Custeriana, an affliction that is absolutely incurable. 

In 1979, I became a seasonal ranger for the National Park Service 
at Custer Battlefield National Monument. It was a culmination of a 
dream that was initiated in that library in 1955. From 1979 through 
the summer of 1985, I had the pleasure and the privilege to serve 
part-time (seasonal) with the NPS. That experience would lead to a 
permanent career that would take me from Montana to Hawaii. There 
I would begin my government service at the USS Arizona Memorial 
in 1986, where I hold the position of historian. 

The Little Big Horn Associates have fostered the passion for his- 
tory and research for over forty years. Newsletters and journals have 
punctuated their commitment to study the past. In that spirit, the 
Custer and His Times series provides the reader with new perspectives, 
opinions and insights. 

In the early days of the organization I was able, as an LBHA mem- 
ber, to rub elbows with giants like Larry Frost, John Carroll, Bob 
Utley, Don Rickey, John Gray and Mike Koury to name a few. These 
authors, researchers and publishers brought about a renaissance of 
Little Bighorn-related and Indian Wars materials. Now, in the twenty- 
first century, we move forward with the new scholars and writers 
who will continue this great tradition. 

As you page through the selected articles for this fifth volume of 
Custer and His Times, remember that history is constantly evolving 
and subject to new interpretations. The use of multiple perspectives 
gives new voices equitable participation. No longer should it be just 
their story but rather our story. In that spirit, let me share the fol- 
lowing that occurred when I worked at the battlefield. 

In the summer of 1981, Margot Liberty, the author of Cheyenne 
Memories, arranged for me to meet Johnnie Wooden Leg, a direct 
descendent of an ancestor who fought in the battle in 1876. We met 
atop Last Stand Hill in late afternoon. The light at that particular 
time of day turns the field of the Greasy Grass to a golden hue. As 
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the sun descended in the west, nearly an hour of discussion about 
the Cheyenne perspective of the battle passed. But I was curious 
about more one thing, so I posed this question to him: “Are you 
disappointed that there is no monument to the warriors that fell 
here?” He thought for moment and paused with his words. Then, 
with a sweep of his arm over the field of sacred ground before him, 
he spoke with controlled emotion: “This entire battlefield is our 
monument!” For him, the earth was marked with the spirit of the 
Cheyenne. In his mind, his memorial was intangible but just as real 
as the stone that addressed the officers, soldiers and scouts of the 
Seventh Cavalry. 

Obviously, generational changes have occurred since then. Many 
Native Americans wished to have a memorial equal to the culture 
they fought over a hundred and twenty seven years ago. On June 
25, 1996, the Indian Memorial was dedicated and a new chapter of 
the evolving history at Little Bighorn was opened. I wonder what 
Mr. Wooden Leg would think. 

Enjoy your expedition with Custer and His Times: Book Five and 
always keep an open mind! 


—DanieEL A. MARTINEZ 
Seasonal Ranger 
Custer Battlefield National Monument 
1979-85 
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INTRODUCTION 


On the hill where Custer was, 
Making his last stand, 

With the Indians all around, 
And his gun in his hand. 


Such a wind was blowing that day, 
Through the battleground, 

I could feel it in my hair, 

As I turned towards downtown. 


Weaving through the buildings, 
Cutting though the streets, 
Slicing through the culture, 
Piling on the weeks. 


—Neil Young, Goin’ Home 


THE SMITHSONIAN National Museum of American History 
was closed from 2006-2008 for renovation. While the museum was 
closed, the “Treasures of American History” exhibition ran at the 
Smithsonian National Air and Space Museum. Among the eight 
highlighted artifacts of the exhibit, along with Abraham Lincoln’s 
top hat, Thomas Jefferson’s Bible and Thomas Edison's light bulb, 
was George Armstrong Custer’s buckskin jacket. 

He was the most photographed person of the nineteenth century. 
The battle he died in is the most written about, and painted, engage- 
ment in American history. One of only two soldiers mentioned by 
name in the official song of the U.S. Army (“Valley Forge, Custer’s 
ranks, San Juan Hill and Patton’s tanks, And the Army went rolling 
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along”), the colorful and controversial commander is the symbol of 
the frontier Army. The name Custer is still recognizable to popular 
culture, while names like Grant, Lee, Sheridan, Sherman and Stuart 
have faded out of the mystic chords of public memory and into the 
mists of history. 

This volume is the fifth in a series commissioned by the Little 
Big Horn Associates designed to present the most recent research 
about the Battle of the Little Bighorn, George Armstrong Custer, the 
fascinating time in which he lived and its’ legacy. While this book 
does not attempt to give the reader a comprehensive overview on 
Custer’s life and legend, the essays herein are organized into four 
major areas: the Civil War years, the Plains years, the Battle of the 
Little Bighorn and its aftermath. 

The standard for selection of the essays in this book was whether 
they added to our understanding of Custer: the man, the myth and 
the times. Whenever possible, the editor has chosen to let the authors 
tell their own ideas in their own voices. The reader may notice differ- 
ing styles, formats and citations as a result. The opinions expressed 
herein are those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the 
opinions of the editor, the Board of Directors of the Little Big Horn 
Associates or its members. In the spirit of the First Amendment and 
the marketplace of ideas, let us lay out the positions and, in the 
words of a young officer of the guard at West Point in 1861, “Let’s 
have a fair fight.” 


—JOHN P. Hart 


Honolulu, HI 
2008 
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Introduction 


THE WORDS WE USE frame our discussions. In many, if not most 
cases, choice of terms influences or even decides which side of an argu- 
ment will prevail. At the least, they can indicate the point of view of the 
user. Is it more advantageous to be anti-abortion or pro-life? Surely 
one does not want to be anti-life. Does pro-choice sound better than 
pro-abortion? Custer Battlefield or Little Bighorn Battlefield? 

A northern United States viewer of the 1861-1865 conflict would 
call ita name that would indicate it was a struggle within a govern- 
mental unit, hence The Civil War. A southern perspective would use 
a name that indicates the states, rather than the federal government, 
were the predominant governmental unit, hence The War Between 
the States. The War of Northern Aggression signposts which side was 
the attacking force. But the most interesting title to me was what 
the war was called by a very genteel southern family. They referred 
to the conflict as The Late Unpleasantness, which was what their 
family called it immediately after the war, a term that reflects that 


family’s culture. 
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The Civil War made George Armstrong Custer. Had he not been a 
famous Civil War general he would not have been a famous cavalry 
commander on the western plains. Custer’s Last Stand would be 
no more known than the Fetterman Massacre, the Dade Battle or St. 
Clair’s 1791 defeat. 

The essays in this section focus on specific events in Custer’s Civil 
War career. Custer fought throughout the entire Civil War, in many 
of the major battles in the Eastern Theatre. However, several essays 
here focus on Custer’s actions in the critical Gettysburg campaign; 
the South’s last, best chance to force a settlement with the North. 
Both essays demonstrate the crucial role Custer, promoted to General 
from Captain just prior to the campaign, played in this turning point 
in United States history. 

Custer entered the conflict in 1861 directly out of West Point. 
Much has been made of Custer graduating at the foot of his class. 
The usual inference being that it was a sign of the disaster that would 
follow at Little Bighorn. James Robbins, author of Last in Their Class: 
Custer, Pickett and the Goats of West Point, takes a fresh look at what 
Custer’s class standing could tell us about his leadership skills. 

The second essay is authored by Troy Harman, National Park 
Ranger and Historian at the Gettysburg battlefield site. Harman has 
been an active proponent of bringing the Hunterstown battle site 
under the Gettysburg Park umbrella. The original article was meant 
to be a concise description to send out to preservationists and of- 
ficials who might be stirred to act. 

The goal of that article was to make the story easy to grasp quickly 
and to directly integrate the Battle of Hunterstown within the main 
Battle of Gettysburg. Hunterstown, like many other Civil War sites, 
is vulnerable to development. In Hunterstown’s case it is largely 
because battlefield historians have treated it as an unimportant 
skirmish within the Gettysburg Campaign. Harman believes Civil 
War buffs tend to compartmentalize in terms of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery rather than to make connections. The essay included 
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here is a revision of his original work. 

The final essay in this section is by Tom Carhart, a historian for 
the Department of the Army in Washington, D.C. Carhart is the 
author of Lost Triumph: Lee’s Real Plan at Gettysburg—And Why It 
Failed. This essay is based on several talks Carhart has given based 
on that volume. He has expanded the content and added footnotes 
to the version included here. It serves as an excellent introduction 
to Carhart’s research and conclusions on the role Custer played at 
Gettysburg. 


CuSTER: [THE GOAT AT 
West POINT AND AT WAR 


JAMES S. ROBBINS 


GEORGE CUSTER IS WELL KNOWN for being the “Goat” of his 
West Point class, the cadet who ranked at the bottom academically 
at time of graduation. Yet poring through the academic records 
and biographies of Academy graduates, one finds that class rank is 
not a certain augur of achievement; that the crucible of West Point 
produced men of many and varied abilities, which were tested in 
the arena of life, always at the whim of luck and circumstance, with 
unpredictable results. Brigadier General John Gibbon, who graduated 
in the middle of the Class of 1847, noted, “one cannot help being 
struck with the remarkable, sometimes whimsical, way in which the 
dice-box of Fate has apparently belied all prognostications formed 
here.... Who cannot recall instances of boys whose future the most 
exalted estimates were made, and who, when the great test of life was 
applied, were never heard of? Who has not been amazed at the way 
in which some, never associated in our minds with greatness, have 
shot up into well-merited prominence?”! Oftentimes the Goats and 
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others near the bottom went on to much more successful careers, 
and a low academic ranking could oddly enough have helped Custer 
and other academic underachievers reach notoriety. 

The academic system established by Superintendent Sylvanus 
Thayer at the U.S. Military Academy was strictly hierarchical based 
on merit. Staying near the top of the class required not only intel- 
lectual gifts but also tremendous discipline, since the courses were 
difficult and free time for studying sparse. Cadets who demonstrated 
academic achievement and kept good discipline ranked higher 
than those who did not, and were given leadership opportunities 
as cadet officers. 

Dennis Hart Mahan, the brilliant, cold, and much feared Professor 
of Engineering, who taught for four decades in the mid-Nineteenth 
Century, was a firm believer in the infallibility of the Thayer system. 
The continual process of testing and ranking the cadets—not just 
twice yearly but weekly—was to him an objective winnowing, and 
its product as near perfect an indicant of future potentials as could 
be devised. John C. Tidball of the Class of 1848, who rose to the 
rank of brevet Major General in the Civil War and who was Com- 
mandant of Cadets in 1864, wrote later that Mahan “regarded Grant 
[who ranked in the middle of his class], Sheridan [who ranked low 
and had to repeat a year for fighting] and others who did not have 
high class standing as mere freaks of chance.” The high-ranking 
graduates who held important leadership posts in the opening 
years of the war affirmed the judgment of the Academic Board; “but 
when success did not perch upon their banners hope fled, and when, 
finally, those of inferior standing rose to distinguished leadership the 
world was turned topsy-turvy. Then the days were indeed gloomy 
for the professor.”” 

One might assume that those like Custer who ranked low aca- 
demically were not intellectually gifted, but this would be a mistake. 
Those who were truly deficient academically washed out of the 
Academy long before graduation. Those who hung on to graduate at 
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or near the tail end of the class, nicknamed “The Immortals,” were 
often there by choice. These cadets could have done much better 
academically if they studied, but they elected to use their time in 
other pursuits. Graduating as the Goat was an object of rivalry among 
those on the bottom rungs ‘of the class, and unlike competition 
for the top or “star” slots, going for Goat carried a degree of risk. A 
cadet had to do poorly enough to be last, but not under-perform to 
the degree that he would be dismissed. Chuck Rittenburg, USMA 
1973, said that the Goat would wind up studying more than others 
because he had to know exactly how many questions he could miss 
on a given test in order to maintain his razor-edge standing on the 
brink of failure—with margins that slim, the safest course was to 
know all the answers and be in a position to miss them selectively. 
Thus, it required a certain audacity and courage to compete for the 
coveted hindmost spot. 

The ranks of Immortals are thick with those who went on to 
prominence: James Longstreet, third from the bottom of the Class 
of 1842; Winfield Scott Hancock, eighth from the foot of the Class of 
1844; John Bell Hood, ninth from the bottom of the Class of 1853; 
Fitzhugh Lee, nephew of Robert E. Lee, Class of 1856, who always 
said he graduated fifth in his class if you counted from the bottom 
up. As a Goat, Custer followed in the tradition of other notables, 
such as George Pickett, who was described by his classmate William 
M. Gardner as “a jolly good fellow with fine natural gifts sadly ne- 
glected. He was a devoted and constant patron of [saloon keep] Benny 
Haven, [a man] of ability, but belonging to a cadet set that appeared 
to have no ambition for class standing and wanted to do only enough 
study to secure their graduation.” Pickett’s cousin Henry Heth, Goat 
of 1847, who also went on to become a Confederate Major General, 
had no desire to compete for class ranking. “My four years career at 
West Point as a student was abominable,” Heth wrote. “My thoughts 
ran in the channel of fun. How to get to Benny Havens’ occupied 
more of my time than Legendre on Calculus. The time given to study 
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was measured by the amount of time necessary to be given to prevent 
failure at the annual examinations.”* 

The qualities that made for a Goat were somewhat different than 
those for a “star man.” They had to be brave, have initiative, show 
imagination, be able to assess and balance risk. They were usually 
optimistic and charismatic, which helped when they had to talk 
their way out of difficult situations. And they often possessed a fair 
amount of luck. These traits enabled Custer and scores of others 
before and since to walk the tightrope between passing and wash- 
ing out, and these same characteristics formed the core of their 
leadership style after commissioning. It was a very different style 
from a Lee or McClellan, both of whom graduated second in their 
respective classes. But it was nevertheless effective. 

Custer was known to every cadet in the Corps. In his first two 
years, he had established himself as a bon vivant, a ringleader of 
numerous escapades, charismatic, fun and loyal to a fault. Morris 
Schaff, who graduated ninth in the Class of 1862, wrote that “West 
Point has had many a character to deal with; but it may be a ques- 
tion whether it ever had a cadet so exuberant, one who cared so little 
for its serious attempts to elevate and burnish, or one on whom its 
tactical officers kept their eyes so constantly and unsympathetically 
searching as upon Custer. And yet how we all loved him; and to 
what a height he rose!”* Custer was a unique cadet in those days, 
or any day since. Schaff observed his inborn qualities; “His nature, 
so full of those streams that rise, so to speak, among the high hills 
of our being. I have in mind his joyousness, his attachment to the 
friends of his youth, and his never-ending delight in talking about 
his old home.”° John Montgomery Wright of the Class of 1863 
described Custer as “an undeveloped looking youth, with a poor 
figure, slightly rounded shoulders, and an ungainly walk....an 
indifferent soldier, a poor student and a perfect incorrigible... 
a roystering, reckless cadet, always in trouble, always playing some 
mischievous pranks, and liked by everyone.”’ 
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Custer had grown up in a large and close-knit Ohio family, a 
charming youngster with bright blue eyes and curly red-gold hair. 
At school he was friendly, outgoing, athletic and mischievous, the 
latter a quality he got from his father, who said he was “always a boy 
with the boys.”® His cousin Mary said he was “full of life and always 
ready to do anything which had a semblance of daring in it.”” 

Custer was passionate about the things that interested him. Study- 
ing, for most of the year, was not one of them. He was consistently 
at or near the bottom of his West Point class academically. He was 
not a great reader—he did not check a book out of the library for 
his last three years at the Academy. Like many other Goats, Custer 
could have done better at his course work if he had wanted to. 
Custer’s letters show that he at least claimed to study (or “bone” 
in cadet argot) a great deal around exam time. But he consciously 
balanced academics against amusement and allowed the latter to 
dominate. He did not have to work hard to pass. Simply getting to 
graduation was good enough for him, whatever his class rank. 

Tully McCrea, a fellow Ohioan of the Class of 1862, who roomed 
with Custer his first year at West Point, observed that “the great dif- 
ficulty is that he is too clever for his own good. He is always connected 
with all the mischief that is going on and never studies any more 
than he can possibly help.” Yet, Tully “admired and partly envied 
Custer’s free and careless way, and the perfect indifference he had 
for everything. It was all right with him whether he knew his lesson 
or not; he did not allow it to trouble him.”!° 

In his first summer at the Academy Custer noted that he had 
“escaped with but few demerit marks” and observed that “a person 
has to be very careful in his conduct.”!! Four years later Custer had 
racked up one of the highest demerit totals in West Point history. 
Peter Michie, second in the class of 1863, and for thirty years a 
leading professor at West Point, stated that “Custer was constantly 
in trouble with the school authorities...He had more fun, gave 
his friends more anxiety, walked more tours of extra guard, and came 
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Cadet George A. Custer, 1861. Courtesy Special Collections, United States 
Military Academy Library. 
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nearer being dismissed more often than any other cadet I have ever 
known.”!? 

Custer said his “offenses against law and order were not great 
in enormity, but what they lacked in magnitude they made up in 
number.”!? The record bears this out. Of his five and three-quarters 
folio pages of demerits, most were relatively small, one to two point 
violations, some in the three to four range, and a few fives. He 
was marked down for being late, talking, napping, being absent, 
skipping class, neglect of studies, collar turned up on coat, long 
hair, room in disorder, idling, visiting, laughing, throwing bread at 
dinner, trifling, loitering, unshaven at inspection, hair brush out of 
place (one of the pickier violations), throwing snow balls, throwing 
stones, rusty musket, playing cards, riding despite being on sick 
report, and the counterpart absent from hospital when sick (a ploy 
pioneered years earlier by Henry Heth). 

In August of his first year at West Point Custer noted that some 
of the cadets donned civilian dress and “have the boldness to cross 
the sentinels posts at night and go to a small village two or three 
miles down the river for the purpose of getting things which are 
not allowed, such as ice cream, candies, fruit and (I am sorry to say) 
some even go for wines and other liquors.”'* Custer soon joined this 
bold crowd, and later in life reflected that “the forbidden locality 
of Benny Havens’ possessed stronger attractions than the study and 
demonstration of a problem in Euclid, or the prosy discussion of 
some abstract proposition of moral science.”! 

Custer used a common stratagem to foil late night inspections. 
One occasion was Thanksgiving of 1859. Custer and some of his 
friends were invited to a ball in Buttermilk Falls. Of course, they 
were not permitted more than a half mile from the barracks, and 
had to pass a bed check at 10 p.m., but, Custer reasoned, “because 
we are in bed at ten o’clock is no reason why we should remain 
there until reveille.” After the bed check the cadets donned civilian 
mufti and placed items under their covers approximating the size 
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and shape of a person in case there was an unannounced check. 
They slipped off the post and went to the ball, where they “passed 
a very pleasant night,” returning a few minutes before reveille. 
They changed into their uniforms, but Custer noted that he “was 
in poor humor for hard study during the next day” and he was “almost 
(but not quite) sorry” he had gone to the ball. “Instead of a ‘Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner,’” he wrote, “I had a ‘Thanksgiving’ dance.”'® 

Custer delighted in hazing “beasts” and plebes and others who did 
not know better. He was a class cut-up who once asked his Spanish 
instructor how to say “Class dismissed” in Spanish, and when the 
instructor answered Custer led the class out of the room. In French 
he was bidden to translate Léopold, duc d’Autriche, se mittit sur les 
plaines, and began, “Leopard, duck and ostrich...”'” Wright noted that 
Custer’s bravery in battle did not surprise anyone who had seen him 
“walking up with calm deliberation to the head of the section-room 
to face the instructors with the confession that he knew nothing of 
his lesson.”'® 

Most of Custer’s escapades at West Point were harmless, and when 
he was caught he submitted to punishment with equanimity. Custer 
spent a good deal of time “walking extras,” doing additional guard 
duty on weekends to reduce his demerit count. He never complained 
about punishment but accepted it as the price he had to pay for 
living the life he had chosen. If the pressure was too great he could 
go weeks at a time without demerits, and the spring of 1860 was 
noteworthy in that he received no demerits." 

But he did have some nerve-wracking moments, one of which 
came in his final semester at the Academy. The January 1861 ex- 
amination was one of the most difficult in West Point history, and 
some, including Custer, tried to cut corners by obtaining the ques- 
tions in advance. In Custer’s case he snuck into a professor’s quarters 
and stole the exam material. Most of the cheaters were caught and 
expelled. But for some inexplicable reason Custer was let off. “Custer 
with his usual good luck was...reinstated, and he was the only one 
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Like Custer, General George Pickett was the goat of his West Point class. 
Several major Civil War generals graduated near the bottom of their West 
Point classes. Courtesy Library of Congress. 


in his class, while the rest were sent off,” Tully McCrea wrote. “He 
does not know why it is he was more fortunate than the rest, but I 
am quite sure that he will be more careful in the future and study 
his lessons more.””° It was another example of what would come to 
be known throughout the Army as “Custer’s Luck.” 
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Those who graduated at the top received plaudits, a star by their 
name, the respect of the faculty and the institution. But those at the 
bottom were also part of the Long Gray Line; they were also entitled 
to wear the class ring, and would be commissioned as officers. They 
brought to the experience their own special talents, whether innova- 
tion, doggedness, or bravado. They struggled, adapted, and overcame, 
often showing remarkable courage. It was the same bravery in the face 
of adversity that sent noted Goat George Pickett storming the battle- 
ments of the Mexican fortress of Chapultepec, and riding confidently 
across the field at Gettysburg into the teeth of the Union guns. The 
same spirit of adventure that led Custer to sneak out of the barracks 
in the middle of the night to engage in off-post revelries motivated 
his dramatic cavalry attacks in the Civil War and afterwards. 

The tension between the qualities that made for a good Cadet as 
opposed to a good officer were reflected in the way branch assign- 
ments were allocated. The top Academy graduates were selected for 
the most elite branches, the Topographical Engineers and Engineers, 
and the next tier went into the demanding technical branches of Ar- 
tillery and Ordnance. Infantry officers came from the middle of each 
class, and the bottom were made horse soldiers; Dragoons, Cavalry 
and Mounted Riflemen. Thus the worse one performed at West Point, 
the more likely one would be assigned to the combat arms. 

Custer knew that graduating at the bottom would most likely 
lead to a commission in the Infantry, Dragoons, Mounted Rifles 
or Cavalry, which were preferable postings for someone seeking 
adventure. Officers in those branches were much more likely to 
be sent into action on the frontier, and Custer noted also that 
“the cavalry offered the most promising field for early promotion.”*! 
His qualifications to be a horse soldier were mixed; Custer earned a 
reputation as an expert rider, however his worst grades in his final 
year were in Cavalry Tactics. During the Civil War Custer demon- 
strated the difference between drill field tactics and those on the 


battlefield. 
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War was the ideal arena in which to give free reign to Custer’s 
talents and instincts. He had always sought to create his own world, 
bending and breaking rules as he thought necessary, and he found in 
armed conflict the opportunity to realize his ambitions. The cavalry 
was the perfect medium for Custer; it played to his strengths, giving 
him a greater measure of freedom of action, the ability to move on 
the enemy rear and flanks, sowing chaos, exploiting opportunities, 
imposing his will on the foe. Speed, dash, and surprise—these were 
the primary elements of Custer’s way of war. 

Captain James H. Kidd of the Sixth Michigan Cavalry, who would 
lead the Michigan Brigade in 1864 after Custer was promoted to 
Division commander, described him as “tall, lithe, active, muscu- 
lar, straight as an Indian and as quick in his movements.””? Kidd 
said Custer was “brave, but not reckless; self-confident, yet modest; 
ambitious, but regulating his conduct at all times by a high sense 
of honor and duty; eager for laurels, but scorning to wear them 
unworthily; ready and willing to act, but regardful of human life; 
quick in emergencies, cool and self-possessed, his courage was of the 
highest moral type: his perceptions were intuitions.””° 

Custer cheated death repeatedly. He was never wounded severely, 
but had seven horses shot from under him on the Gettysburg cam- 
paign alone. During a bridging operation over the Chickahominy, a 
shot from one of Fitz Lee’s batteries hit a log Custer was sitting on, 
knocking it out from under him but not harming him.” At Front 
Royal in August 1864 a bullet sheared off a lock of hair from the 
side of his head. Another time near Monticello three Confederate 
sharpshooters had a bead on him in easy range and all three missed. 
Once before a battle his horse stepped in a post hole, flipped over and 
landed with Custer beneath. Men rushed forward to help thinking 
he was critically wounded or worse; the horse rolled off and revealed 
that Custer was dusty but relatively unharmed. After a few minutes 
he was again seeing to the dispositions of his troops.” 

Custer was also conspicuous in his physical bravery. He made 
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his first charge in his first battle, at Bull Run. At the Battle of Wil- 
liamsburg, May S, 1862, serving as a volunteer aide to Brigadier 
General Winfield Scott Hancock, he rushed a Confederate position 
along with attacking Union infantry, taking six enemy prisoners and 
capturing a battle flag. Three weeks later, he led a reconnaissance 
in force across the Chickahominy River, again exposing himself to 
grave danger. A report of the action singled him out as “the first to 
cross the stream, the first to open fire upon the enemy, and one of 
the last to leave the field.” 

Custer’s boldness earned him promotion to Captain of Volunteers 
and assignment as aide-de-camp to General McClellan. One story 
has it that he had come to McClellan’s direct attention when his 
column stopped near the Chickahominy. McClellan was discussing 
with his staff how deep the river was, and where it might be forded. 
Custer, further back in the column, rode out into the four-foot deep 
water and up to the General. “That’s how deep it is, sir,” he said. 
McClellan’s first impression of Custer was “a slim, long-haired boy, 
carelessly dressed.” While on his staff McClellan came to know Custer 
as reckless and gallant, “undeterred by fatigue, unconscious of fear; 
but his head was always clear in danger, and he always brought me 
clear and intelligible reports of what he saw when under the heaviest 
fire. [ became much attached to him.””° 

Custer’s biggest break was when he came to the attention of Briga- 
dier General Alfred Pleasonton, a District of Columbia native who 
graduated seventh in the Class of 1844. Pleasonton was tasked with 
finding bold brigade commanders, the kind of men who could stand 
up to Stuart’s famed horsemen. He had recently observed Custer at 
the Battle of Aldie in June 1863 and praised him as “conspicuous 
for gallantry throughout the fight.” Pleasonton nominated Custer 
to command the Second Cavalry Brigade, made up of four Michigan 
regiments, and known as the Michigan Brigade.” Lieutenant Custer 
received his commission as a Brigadier General of Volunteers on June 
29. It came as a total surprise. “I owe it all to Gen’l Pleasonton,” 
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Custer wrote his fiancé Libbie. “He has been more like a father to me 
than a Gen’1.”?8 Custer was twenty-three, at the time the youngest 
American General Officer in history. 

Custer continued to demonstrate his bravery, notably at Get- 
tysburg where he played a critical role in stopping Stuart’s flanking 
maneuver on the third day, and later in the numerous cavalry actions 
fought in the Shenandoah Valley as part of General Sheridan’s cavalry 
corps. Custer quickly became Sheridan’s primary offensive instrument 
in his many campaigns. “Where work was to be done that had to be 
done, and done quickly and surely,” Kidd wrote, “Custer was apt to 
be called upon.””? Custer was the manifest expression of the type of 
intrepid warrior President Lincoln had been seeking to vigorously 
prosecute and win the war. He was the point man for the will of 
the Commander in Chief, as expressed by the chain of command; 
Lincoln had Grant, Grant had Sheridan, and Sheridan had Custer. 
Kidd observed that “Custer was a fighting man, through and 
through, but wary and wily as brave. There was in him an inde- 
scribable something—call it caution, call it sagacity, call it the real 
military instinct—it may have been genius—by whatever name 
entitled, it nearly always impelled him to do intuitively the right 
thing.” Custer was a true professional who “went about the work 
of fighting battles and winning victories as a railroad superinten- 
dent goes about the business of running trains.” In battle he was 
all business, “in camp he was genial and companionable, blithe as 
aiboy.2 

Custer never asked his men to do something he himself would not 
do. In camp he was extravagant, but on campaign he was a ruthless 
hunter, ruthless with himself most of all. So while many men died for 
him, he took the same or greater risks, so they respected and loved 
him. He reciprocated their respect. “Always when we met Custer on 
a march,” James Avery, of the Fifth Michigan Cavalry, wrote, “he 
would lift his hat to each company, and was greeted with hearty 
cheers by the passing soldiers. All loved him, yes, they idolized the 
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This Wilson MacDonald statue of General Custer was erectd at West Point 
in 1879. Libbie Custer detested the historically inaccurate likeness and 
lobbied for five years to have it taken down. The pedastle was removed to 
Custer’s gravesite. The statue was placed in storage and has since disap- 
peared. Courtesy USMA Special Collections. 
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curly headed General, who led them in many a hard fought battle.”*! 
Kidd wrote, “The popular idea of Custer is a misconception. He was 
not a reckless commander. He was not regardless of human life. No 
man could have been more careful of the comfort and lives of his 
men. His heart was tender as that of a woman. He was kind to his 
subordinates, tolerant of their weaknesses, always ready to help and 
encourage them. He was brave as a lion, fought as few men fought, 
but it was from no love of it. Fighting was his business; and he knew 
that by that means alone could peace be conquered. He was brave, 
alert, untiring, a hero in battle, relentless in the pursuit of a beaten 
enemy, stubborn and full of resources on the retreat.”*” 

Naturally someone as energetic, intractable and talented as Custer 
would conjure jealousy, and Custer’s natural competitiveness did 
not help matters. He would, explicitly or by implication, criticize 
other officers, particularly those in his periphery with whom he 
had little contact or use for. Custer was particularly critical of other 
cavalry officers, and his feud with Judson Kilpatrick was well known. 
Their differences may have influenced Sheridan’s decision to move 
Kilpatrick west to Sherman’s command in the summer of 1864. 
Custer’s competitive spirit was something of a surprise to those who 
had known him at West Point, where he considered vying for class 
rank, for instance, a meaningless distinction. This race was keener, 
and struck to the heart of what Custer thought an officer should be. 
Custer was a warfighter; his function was to drive the enemy from 
the field. It was a responsibility he took literally. Even as a division 
commander he led from the front. And when battle had subsided, 
he wanted others to know what he did. Custer adopted a practiced 
modesty when placed in the spotlight, giving all credit to his men— 
yet he always managed to arrange where the spotlight would fall. 
His fame was well earned, but also well cultivated. 

Custer reached his peak in the closing weeks of the contest against 
the Army of Northern Virginia. After the rout of the Confederates 
at Sailor’s Creek, Sheridan sent his troops west, harrying the Con- 
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federate southern flanks and attempting to cut off their retreat. He 
had already chosen Appomattox as the point where he would swing 
in front of Lee and try to block him in. Custer was in the van, on 
the leading edge of the pursuit, taking prisoners and raiding sup- 
plies as he went. Custer surrounded himself with a personal guard 
of men who had shown particular valor, bearing the dozens of 
Confederate battle standards he had captured, each banner signify- 
ing the destruction of a regiment. After Sailor’s Creek Custer’s honor 
guard carried thirty-one rebel flags. By Appomattox they would have 
forty. Ahead of them flew the red and blue silk banner with crossed 
sabers, Custer’s personal standard that Libbie had sewn for him. For 
the next several days Custer was a blur of activity, always at the front, 
engaging the enemy in wild, disorganized charges. Colonel Newhall 
of Sheridan’s staff described Custer’s approach to warfare during the 
pursuit as “Custer against the world.”*? 

But peacetime posed problems for Custer. For his entire profes- 
sional career, George Custer had only known war. He had gone 
literally from the Academy to the battlefield. It was an environ- 
ment in which he thrived, the ideal setting to harness his abili- 
ties and proclivities in the interests of the Army and his country. 
However, with the war over, Custer faced having to adjust to life 
in a peacetime force very different from the one he fought with. 
Postwar service was less exciting for George Custer, and less forgiv- 
ing. He found that he could no longer rely on a buoyant national 
mood, or exhibitions of personal bravery, to extricate him from his 
troubles. Custer had made glory a staple of his career, but it was 
much harder to come by when the great battles faded into the past. 
John Gibbon noted dryly that glory was “a term which, upon the 
frontier, has long since been defined to signify being ‘shot by an 
Indian from behind a rock, and having your name wrongly spelled 
in the newspapers.’”** Furthermore, actions undertaken as a matter 
of course in wartime became more controversial in peacetime, as 


Custer soon found out.*° 
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Custer in camp in these years was not the carefree spirit of old. He 
ran his regiment like a division, always seeking ways to keep people 
busy. Lieutenant Charles W. Larned, Fred Grant’s friend from West 
Point, served in Custer’s command. While at Camp Sturgis, Yankton, 
Dakota in April 1873 he wrote, “Custer is not making himself at all 
agreeable to the officers of his command. He keeps himself aloof 
and spends his time in excogitating annoying, vexatious and use- 
less orders which visit us like the swarm of evils from Pandora’s 
box, small, numberless and disagreeable.”*° Custer “wears the men 
out by ceaseless and unnecessary labor....We all fear that such ill 
advised and useless impositions will result in large desertions when 
the command is paid off, as it will be tomorrow morning. Custer 
is not belying his reputation—which is that of a man selfishly 
indifferent to others, and ruthlessly determined to make himself con- 
spicuous at all hazards.”’’ Lacking a war to fight, Custer would spend 
time at hunting or taxidermy, writing his memoirs or entertaining 
guests. There were flashes of the old Custer on campaign, but the 
Indian Wars offered far fewer opportunities for the kind of fighting 
that Custer had excelled in. Boredom is the Goat’s worst enemy, as 
Custer’s behavior in those years illustrated. 

In this context, the events at Little Bighorn are easy to understand. 
Custer acted in the same way he always had, whether contending 
with Indians, Confederates, or the authorities at West Point. His 
attack was fully in the “Spirit of the Goat,” daring, bold, a gamble 
at high odds. Unfortunately, by then his luck had run out. Custer’s 
tragic end at Little Bighorn often so overshadows the rest of his ca- 
reer that the positive lessons to be drawn from it are overlooked. For 
all his faults and mistakes after the Civil War, Custer was a brilliant 
wartime leader. He was not the kind of person who could be easily 
categorized, or duplicated; he was a force of will. This was as true 
at the Academy as after. Such people do not fit easily into bureau- 
cratic culture, but the Army (indeed any organization) benefits from 
soldiers of spirit and a certain degree of non-conformity. Academic 
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achievement does not necessarily presage a successful military 


career. Likewise, a poor academic record does not reflect a lack of 


honor, sense of duty, or physical courage. It does not mean one can- 


not be a good or inspirational leader. And is surely does not mean 


one cannot make sacrifices, or act courageously. Not all virtues are 


acquired in the classroom. 


(Adapted from the author’s Last in Their Class: Custer, Pickett and the 
Goats of West Point, Encounter Books, 2006) 
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HUNTERSTOWN 


North Cavalry Field of Gettysburg 


TROY HARMAN 


HUNTERSTOWN CAVALRY BATTLEFIELD, also known as 
North Cavalry Field, is a National Shrine waiting to be fully appreci- 
ated and brought into the fold of sacred places visited regularly by 
patrons of Gettysburg National Military Park. Fields and barns to 
either side of the Hunterstown Road, just to the south of old town 
square, mark the site of a significant cavalry fight waged there after 
4:00 p.m. on July 2, 1863. 

Hunterstown today is still filled with the charm of a late 1700s 
hamlet, untouched thus far by modern development. Quaint homes 
and settings undisturbed, harkening back to another time, include 
Brigadier General Judson Kilpatrick’s Headquarters at the Grass Hotel, 
the John Tate House, Barn & Blacksmith Shop where George Wash- 
ington shod his horse in October 1794. One of the Tate sheds even 
bears artillery shell marks left from the cavalry battle in 1863. The 
Great Conewago Presbyterian Church is another impressive structure 
from the period, made of stone, and documented as a Confederate 
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Hospital. Each of these dwellings adds so much to the historic time 
capsule that is Hunterstown, Pennsylvania. 

There are many other historical points to make about Hunterstown, 
such as its early status as a rival with Gettysburg for the county seat, 
a stopping point for President George Washington during the 
Whiskey Rebellion of 1794, an important early crossroads town, 
and site of a substantial Confederate hospital. But its major claim to 
fame should be what happened here during the second day of the 
Battle of Gettysburg. 

The Union participants involved were Michigan troopers under 
Brigadier General George Armstrong Custer versus the Confederacy’s 
famous Cobb’s Georgia Legion, with support from Phillips’ Georgia 
Legion, the Second South Carolina Cavalry and First North Carolina 
Cavalry. They were under the overall direction of the capable Briga- 
dier General Wade Hampton, who later replaced Major General J. E. 
B. Stuart as Robert E. Lee’s cavalry chieftain. 

Lines of battle were established a mile apart with Custer’s men 
establishing their artillery at Felty-Tate Ridge on the northern end, 
to oppose Hampton’s rebel guns atop Brinkerhoff’s Ridge directly 
south. In the valley between, a fierce hand-to-hand fight would 
ensue across the J. G. Gilbert and J. Felty Farms, largely intact to the 
present day. 

It began with Custer ordering elements of the Sixth and Seventh 
Michigan Cavalry to dismount and move south on foot beyond 
and below the ridge, along both sides of the Hunterstown Road. 
Concealed by fields carpeted with ripe golden wheat, the Michigan 
troopers waded inconspicuously forward to the Felty Farm. There 
some of their best marksmen found excellent cover and elevated 
fields of fire within an enormous Pennsylvania bank barn west of the 
road, which today is marked only by a stone foundation. 

Felty’s barn was large enough then to conceal Lieutenant A. C. M. 
Pennington’s Second U.S. Battery M, 250 yards to the north along 
the Felty-Tate ridge. Meanwhile, to complete the deployment, dis- 
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North Cavalry Field, July 2, 1863: Custer stirred Hampton’s cavalry to follow 
him into a prepared trap..Elements of the Sixth and Seventh Michigan were 


ordered to dismount and advance into the concealment of tall wheat and a 
towering barn. When Confederate cavalry tried to run the gauntlet, they found 


Pennington’s battery waiting with canister beyond. 
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mounted men of the Seventh Michigan formed undetected in the 
tall wheat, east of the Hunterstown Road, to form a crossfire with 
the Sixth Michigan. 

Custer had arranged the perfect trap, but how to lure Confederate 
cavalrymen into it required another step. To achieve this and com- 
plete the ambush, he would personally lead around sixty mounted 
men of Company A, Sixth Michigan on a daring charge toward the 
Confederate position. Because the Hunterstown Road was tightly 
flanked on both sides with post and rail fences, it was impossible 
for more than one company to move at a gallop. Recognizing this, 
Custer would use Company A as a small shock force to establish 
contact with southern troopers. After hitting them hard to get their 
ire up, he retreated intentionally, drawing them back north, to the 
prepared ambush waiting east and west of the Hunterstown Road 
at Felty’s barn. 

Custer, a new brigadier, nearly lost his life in the initial charge 
in front of the Gilbert farm, where Confederates resisted. If it had 
not been for Norvelle Churchill’s timely rescue of Custer, whisking 
him out of harm’s way and onto his horse, later Indian Wars on the 
western plains may have taken on a different complexion. 

In Kentucky Derby fashion, the horses of Cobb’s Legion raced in 
the summer air nose to tail with Company A, for a quarter-mile up 
the narrow Hunterstown Road, all the while bouncing between the 
fences which hemmed them in like a bowling alley. So caught up 
in the chase were the Georgians, that they fell like a hungry mouse 
right into the trap which was released on them as soon as the Union 
cavalry cleared the waiting crossfire. Not being able to stop their 
horses in time, several Confederates raced beyond the barn, where 
Pennington’s artillery opened at close range completing the task of 
killing five rebel officers. 

Between the two sides, eleven officers were killed or wounded, 
indicating the short struggle was vicious. Although statistics vary, 
the total losses at Hunterstown range from eighty to one hundred 
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Custer unhorsed at the Hunterstown engagement after using his men to lure 
Rebel cavalry into an ambush. This would be only one of almost a dozen 
horses shot out from under Custer during the war. This drawing, made for 
this essay, is by Jared Frederick. Frederick was finishing a painting of the 
battle while this book was at press. Courtesy Jared Frederick. 
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Major General Wade Hampton, Confederate States of America. Hampton 
would oppose Custer at Hunterstown and Gettysburg. He assumed com- 
mand of the Confederate Cavalry after Stuart was killed by Custer’s troops 
at Yellow Tavern a year later. Libbie Custer would write that Hampton was 
a better commander than Stuart. Courtesy Library of Congress. 


men. Confederate survivors withdrew south down the Hunterstown 
Road to the Gilbert Farm and subsequently Brinkerhoff’s Ridge. 
With both sides monitoring the other from a mile’s distance, only 
long range artillery was exchanged the rest of the evening. At 11:00 
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Hunterstown 


p.m., Judson Kilpatrick withdrew Custer’s men and the rest of the 
division with new orders to the Baltimore Pike. July 2nd was over. 
July 3rd lay beyond. 

The significance of the action at Hunterstown far exceeds the fight 
itself, and the ramifications were greater than many realize. The first 
of these has to do with Culp’s Hill being saved for the Union on July 
2. When Custer enticed Hampton’s Georgia and South Carolina Cav- 
alrymen into a fight, he prevented them from reaching the left flank 
of the Army of Northern Virginia by way of the Hunterstown Road. 
J. E. B. Stuart had ordered them there to protect Lieutenant General 
Richard S. Ewell’s left, while the latter assaulted Culp’s Hill. When 
Stuart learned of Union Cavalry at Hunterstown, he countermanded 
his original order, to permit Hampton to stay and fight. 

Ewell has been criticized greatly for not beginning his attack at 
Culp’s Hill earlier on July 2, but his delay, in part, was related to 
Hampton’s cavalry not arriving to protect him from Brigadier General 
David M. Gregg’s division of Union cavalry, sitting squarely on his 
flank, along the Hanover Road. To compensate, Ewell had to reas- 
sign three thousand officers and enlisted men to the greater Hanover 
Road area. This weakened his main assault upon Culp’s and Cemetery 
Hills. Indirectly then, the episode at Hunterstown helped to save the 
Army of the Potomac’s main position at Gettysburg. 

Another great consequence of Hunterstown is that Major General 
Daniel E. Sickles’ Union Third Corps, representing the left flank of 
that army near the Round Tops, was largely unprotected by cavalry. 
Outside of one or two cavalry units doing spot duty there, the Federal 
flank was vulnerable. This is so because the Signal Station at Little 
Round Top incorrectly reported, between 1:30 p.m. to 2:10 p.m. on 
July 2, to have spotted a column of ten thousand Confederates with 
trains to be marching toward the extreme Union right. What they 
actually saw was Lieutenant General James Longstreet’s countermarch 
moving northeast before turning due south. 

Union Army Headquarters responded by giving David Gregg or- 
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ders to take some of his cavalry north from Hanover Road toward 
Hunterstown and Heidlersburg to ascertain whether the large Con- 
federate column was coming, by way of what is now Route 394, to 
assault Culp’s Hill and Meade’s lines of communication and supply 
below, on the Baltimore Pike. Judson Kilpatrick’s Cavalry division 
was given this assignment by Gregg. When Custer struck Hampton at 
Hunterstown, he was actually trying to ascertain whether a column 
of ten thousand Confederate Infantry lay beyond. 

Correspondences provide a clear paper trail from 1:30 p.m. to 
2:10 p.m., July 2 on “why” Kilpatrick was sent to check out the 
Hunterstown and Heidlersburg area. The Little Round Top signal 
station spotted Longstreet’s countermarch turning around north of 
the Fairfield Road and warned Meade, Pleasonton, and David Gregg 
that ten thousand Confederates with trains were marching to the 
federal “right.” Gregg asked Kilpatrick to investigate that area to 
“ascertain” if the enemy was there in strength. Specifically, they 
were scouring modern day Shrivers Corner Road (Black Gap Road in 
1863), which gave concealed access to both armies’ flanks through 
Hunterstown. When Custer attacked, he was merely following 
orders to “ascertain” if Hampton’s cavalry was covering a larger 
Confederate infantry force maneuvering toward Meade’s right and 
the Baltimore Pike. There are three surviving messages or orders that 
trace Kilpatrick’s assignment in real-time to Hunterstown (Official 
Records, vol. 27, pt. 3, 488-90). 

Had the Round Top Signal Station not crossed its signals, Kilpat- 
rick’s division with Custer most likely would have moved to protect 
Sickles’ left. Such a result should have erased the Meade-Sickles con- 
troversy, because Kilpatrick’s men naturally would have discovered, 
harassed, and delayed Longstreet’s men until Commanding Union 
General Meade rectified Sickles’ line. Because Longstreet’s Corps was 
without cavalry on July 2, Sickles with Kilpatrick’s help promised 
a decided advantage for the federals on July 2. Circumstances in 
Hunterstown sidetracked this logical scenario. 


Hunterstown 
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Modern photo of Hunterstown Road. The farm on the right is where the 
Felty farm once stood. Custer set up his men in ambush around that site. 
Custer grouped Company A of the Sixth Michigan Cavalry from here and 
took the lead in the mounted charge that would draw Rebel forces into the 
trap. Courtesy of Robert Servacek. 


Today, every effort must be made to preserve the principle battle- 
field at Hunterstown along with the charm and richness of the old 
town sitting directly north of it. As development comes to Hunterstown, 
it must tastefully build around the two and save both. Doing so is 
not only imperative with respect to its National Register of Historic 
Places status, but it is also wise. If developed right, all Hunterstown 
property owners can boast a preserved national shrine in the heart of 
their town that will only increase in monetary and cultural value. 

Finally, as the July 3 cavalry fight three miles east of Gettysburg, 
is widely known today as East Cavalry Field; and as the ill-fated cav- 
alry charge led by Brigadier General Elon Farnsworth on July 3 two 
miles south of town is commonly called South Cavalry Field; so too 
should the Hunterstown clash only four miles north of Gettysburg be 
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regarded as North Cavalry Field. In this same vein, Brigadier General 
John Buford’s cavalry fight one mile west of town on July 1 might 
be called West Cavalry Field. In all of these actions, Union cavalry 
buffered key Union positions jn four directions of the compass. Each 
site is equally essential to accurately portraying Gettysburg as the 
most famous battle for human freedom in American History. 
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CUSTER AT GETTYSBURG 


TOM CARHART 


IT HAS LONG BEEN RECOGNIZED that, during the Civil War, 
Custer was one of the best generals in the Union Army. But what 
has been little understood has been the crucial role he played in the 
Union victory at the Battle of Gettysburg. 

In order to talk about Custer at Gettysburg, however, we must be- 
gin with his fight at Hunterstown, Pennsylvania. At the end of June, 
1863, Meade’s Union army was pursuing Lee north into Pennsylvania. 
Custer has just been promoted to brigadier general and taken over 
command of a brigade of cavalry, a brigade whose four regiments 
were all drawn from Michigan. 

On 2 July, 1863, Custer’s Brigade of Michigan Cavalry caught up 
to the rear of Hampton’s Confederate cavalry brigade just outside of 
Hunterstown. This was around 4 p.m., just about the time of Long- 
street’s attack on the main Gettysburg battlefield some four miles 
away. And in his first cavalry charge led as a general officer—he had 
led charges by regiments and even a brigade earlier as a captain— 
Custer delivered a master stroke that has, unfortunately, been gener- 
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ally misunderstood and dismissed as an arrogant and foolish act on 
his part. But, as I will explain, that is simply wrong. 

After moving through Hunterstown, Custer and his brigade came 
over a rise in the woods to a wide plain spread before them, mostly 
corn on their left, wheat on their right. A road went straight ahead, 
splitting the fields into two sections, both crisscrossed with fences. 
The road itself was lined with a sturdy wooden fence on either side, 
so that only four to six horses could move down it at a gallop. A 
half-mile or so down that road, Custer could see a dozen or two Con- 
federate soldiers stretched across the road, some mounted, some on 
foot. Beyond them, he could see a number of gray soldiers moving 
around at the edge of another wood.' The group on the road was 
obviously a rear guard, but what were they protecting? 

There was only one way to find out. Custer thought it was a large 
group of Confederate cavalry, perhaps a brigade or more. But given 
the lay of the land, how could he maximize the blow he would 
deliver? Clearly, the narrow road and the fences crossing the fields 
precluded his moving the entire brigade into an all-out attack. If 
he sent a handful of men down the road to act as bait and then 
had them race back to a prepared killing ground, the Rebs might 
shoot at them, but would probably dismiss them as scouts or 
couriers, and no large force would pursue them. But if he sent a 
company down to smash into them, draw serious blood, then turn 
and flee back to the ground Custer would prepare, why that might 
just do the trick. 

With the bulk of his force still concealed by the woods, Custer 
moved the dismounted Seventh Cavalry forward into the corn on 
his left, keeping them close to the road but out of sight. Similarly, 
he dismounted the Sixth Cavalry and aligned them on the other 
side of the road, concealing them in bushes or the wheat field, with 
many of them hidden in the large Felty farm barn at the edge of the 
road. He left the First and Fifth Michigan mounted at the edge of the 
woods, and deployed Pennington’s guns in the same area, pointing 
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Custer with the then commander of the Union Cavalry Corps, Major 
General Alfred Pleasonton, Falmouth, Virginia, April of 1863, only a few 
months before Pleasonton appointed Custer to General and the battle of 
Gettysburg. Courtesy United States Library of Congress Prints and Pho- 
tographs Division. 


down the road. Any Confederate force that got this far would turn 
the corner around the barn and find themselves looking into the 
business end of Pennington’s guns. 

Once his brigade was so deployed—and no other officer would 
have had the authority to do this unless Custer had ordered it—he 
had A Company of the Sixth Cavalry, some sixty men, line up in the 
road in front of the Felty barn. They then drew sabers and Custer led 
them yelling down the road. 

The rear guard was stunned and quickly pulled out of the way. 
Then A Company found itself facing the fury of the Cobb Legion, 
a regiment-sized unit. A Company was hit hard, and Custer’s horse 
went down, though he was pulled up onto the back of a private’s 
horse and got away. The much depleted A Company raced back, and 
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as they passed the Felty barn, a storm of gunfire met their pursuers. 
Those gray soldiers who could struggled back to their own lines, and 
after a ragged artillery exchange at dusk, both units moved away 
from each other. . 

Custer suffered thirty-two casualties that day, which was prob- 
ably more than he expected. Still, his plan worked, for Hampton 
paid a still higher blood price. While it is difficult to determine just 
exactly how many casualties he suffered from the official records, 
one of Hampton’s biographers says he lost sixty-five men,’ and one 
of Custer’s says that twenty-two dead Confederates were left in the 
road as they retreated.* 

Now let’s move on to Custer’s truly great feat at Gettysburg, which 
occurred on 3 July. But in order to see the true value of what he did 
there, it is important first to be familiar with the larger three-day 
infantry battle, fought for the most part around the Union defenses 
remembered today as the Fishhook. That basis will allow the unveil- 
ing of Lee’s real plan at Gettysburg, a plan that was truly brilliant, 
but that Custer personally disrupted. 

First of all, like most military professionals of the time, Lee was a 
great devotee of Napoleon. As a West Point cadet from 1825-1829, 
Lee certainly studied Napoleon, and we know he owned texts on 
Napoleonic warfare as a young officer. While Superintendent at 
West Point from 1852 to 1855, he set aside for cadet study what 
became known as “the Napoleon Room,” on the walls of which he 
had painted some of Napoleon’s battlefield triumphs.? But many 
of his contemporaries had studied Napoleon as well. So what? 
Well, unlike all others, Lee actually applied the battlefield lessons 
he learned from his studies of the man his old soldiers referred to 
as “I’homme”—the man. 

One of these lessons was that when Napoleon attacked an en- 
emy, he almost always used the “mainoeuvre sur les derrieres” or 
“maneuver on the flanks.” This meant that he would start with a 
frontal infantry assault that would pin his adversary in place, then 
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find a way to get around his flanks and make his main attack on 
the enemy’s rear. 

First in Mexico, and then later in the Civil War, Lee used this 
maneuver whenever possible, a maneuver that won him stunning 
victories at Cerro Gordo and the Pedregal in Mexico, then at Sec- 
ond Bull Run and Chancellorsville. Two months after his triumph 
at Chancellorsville, Lee led the Army of Northern Virginia into 
Pennsylvania seeking a triumphant and war-ending battlefield 
victory. But how can we really think that’s what he was trying 
with Pickett’s Charge, using twenty percent of his force to attack the 
heart of the Union defenses, across an open field a mile wide, while 
the rest of his army did nothing? 

The common explanation for this poor decision was that Lee just 
had a “bad day.” But the Lee I have discovered in my research simply 
didn’t have any “bad days.” J believe that Lee intended three attacks 
on 3 July, and I have found compelling evidence of this plan in official 
reports as well as in memoirs and letters written by old soldiers.° 

The first of his planned three attacks was “Pickett’s Charge” by 
nine brigades, about thirteen thousand men. During the night of 
2 to 3 July, Lee reinforced Ewell’s force at the bottom of Culp’s 
Hill from three to seven brigades, about ten thousand men. When 
the Union XI Corps began to return to the area at first light on 3 
July, they opened fire on Steuart’s infantry brigade which was then 
occupying some of the abandoned Union trenches low on the Hill. 
Over the next few hours, two attacks were made by three Southern 
brigades and one by two brigades. Culp’s Hill was then defended 
only by three Union brigades, about three thousand men. Around 
10 a.m., Ewell got a message from Lee to stop fighting and wait for 
Longstreet’s attack, at which time he would launch his own. This 
would have been the second of Lee’s planned attacks. But after Ewell 
pulled his men out of combat around 10:30, no later concerted 
attack was ever launched by these seven brigades. Why not? 

Because the triggering event for that attack would have been Lee’s 
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third planned attack, the arrival in the rear of Culp’s Hill of about 
six thousand screaming Rebel horsemen. This was Stuart’s cavalry 
force that Lee had sent three miles northeast of town that morn- 
ing on the York Pike: the brigades of Fitzhugh Lee, Wade Hamp- 
ton, and Colonel Chambliss, all who had been with Stuart in his 
ride around the Union army, and Jenkins’ brigade, the only other 
cavalry brigade Lee had immediately available in Gettysburg on 3 
July. This brigade was made up of about one thousand mounted in- 
fantrymen who used horses as transportation, then at the point of 
contact with enemy forces dismounted and, armed with the 1859 
Enfield rifle and sword bayonets, fought on foot. 

From their position on the York Pike, Stuart’s men came south to 
the woods atop Cress Ridge, then fired four cannon shots, appar- 
ently thus signaling to Lee their arrival. According to Major Henry 
McClellan, Stuart’s adjutant, the scene upon their arrival was “as 
peaceful as if no war existed,” and “not a living creature was visible 
on the plain below.”° 

That “plain,” of course, is today known as East Cavalry Field. 
Around 1 p.m., back on the main battlefield, Lee opened his artil- 
lery bombardment of the Union lines focused on Cemetery Hill 
and the “copse of trees.” This fire was answered by Union artillery 
pieces, and the bombardment went on for about two hours, until 
roughly 3 p.m. Some time before the artillery barrage opened on 
the main battlefield, Stuart discovered a body of Union cavalry at 
the southern end of East Cavalry Field. This was Custer’s brigade 
of the First, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Michigan Cavalry, perhaps 
eighteen hundred men in all. They were supported by another six 
hundred men from Gregg’s Cavalry Division, the First New Jersey 
and Third Pennsylvania Cavalry Regiments, and Purnell’s Legion. 
Technically, the ranking officer on the field, and Custer’s com- 
manding officer, was Brigadier General David McMurtie Gregg, who 
commanded the Second Cavalry Division, while Custer’s brigade 
was part of the Third Cavalry Division under Kilpatrick. Earlier that 
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General David McMurtrie Gregg. Custer’s actions at Gettysburg have been 
downplayed by many historians on the basis of General David Gregg’s 
after-action official report in which Gregg tried to take credit for halting 
Stuart. Courtesy United States Library of Congress Prints and Photographs 
Division 
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morning, when Stuart had moved his force out the Baltimore Pike, he 
was observed by Howard’s XI Corps on Cemetery Hill. The news was 
sent to the commander of the Union Cavalry Corps, Major General 
Alfred Pleasonton, who in turn sent Gregg to cover the southern end 
of East Cavalry Field with his division of some twenty-five hundred 
men as a blocking force. But Gregg pleaded with him to give him 
another brigade as reinforcement, since they might have to face a 
much larger force under Stuart. Pleasonton eventually agreed to do 
so and had Custer’s brigade diverted for that purpose. 

When Gregg got to the southern end of East Cavalry Field, Custer 
was in place. Gregg then began dispersing his own men off the poten- 
tial battlefield to positions of relative safety. The brigade commanded 
by Colonel J. Irvin Gregg (a nephew of the general), for instance, was 
posted as a long picket line that stretched from the lower end of East 
Cavalry Field some two miles southwest to Wolf Hill. General Gregg 
was able to post other regiments to flank and rear security posts so 
that finally he had only six hundred of his own men on the field as 
well as Custer’s eighteen hundred. 

But that was a questionable act on his part, for any good com- 
mander would have sent Custer’s men off to fill the support duties 
and kept his own men on the field. The reason is that he would 
have known something about his own men and their command- 
ers. Even if some of them were new or otherwise less reliable than 
others, at least he would have known that and so been able to 
appropriately distribute his forces when the crunch came. With 
Custer’s men making up the great majority of his troops, however, 
they were complete strangers to him, and he would have had no idea 
whatever which were the stronger or weaker troops. 

It seems clear that, by conveniently transferring nearly eighty 
percent of his troops off the field, Gregg did not want to face Stuart 
and his “Invincibles,” a cavalry force that had yet to be defeated by 
Union horsemen. His actions also show that he preferred to let Custer 
bear the ignominy that would come from his troops being trampled 
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by Stuart. But after Custer was able to defeat and stop Stuart, General 
Gregg tried to elbow him off the table and take credit for the victory 
himself, as evidenced by his after-action official report: 


Brigadier General Custer, commanding Second Brigade, Third Divi- 
sion, very ably assisted me in the duties of my command. Colonel J. 
B. McIntosh, commanding First Brigade of my division, handled his 
brigade with great skill, and deserves particular mention for his gal- 
lantry and untiring energy throughout the day. The Third Brigade, 
Second Division, Col. J. Irvin Gregg commanding, was held in reserve 
upon the field.’ 


That sounds like Gregg’s men did all the fighting, while Custer 
only “ably assisted” him. In fact, however, the butcher’s bill tells a 
different story: of the 254 Union casualties suffered on East Cavalry 
Field, Custer’s men accounted for 219, including thirty-two fatali- 
ties. Gregg’s thirty-five casualties included no fatalities.* That tells a 
story far different from the one in Gregg’s official report, and since 
he played no significant role in the actual fighting, we will turn the 
page on him. 

After a brief exchange of artillery fire with Custer, Stuart dis- 
mounted Jenkins’ Brigade and ordered their advance, firing their new 
long-range rifles at the blue cavalrymen. In that day, when a cavalry 
unit, whether mounted or dismounted, was fired upon by infantry, 
they normally just remounted and rode away. They had neither the 
weapons—usually their less accurate and shorter range carbines to op- 
pose the rifles of foot soldiers—nor the training to effectively counter 
a line of infantrymen. But in this case, Custer simply dismounted 
his Fifth Michigan Cavalry, whose soldiers were armed with Spencer 
repeating rifles, not carbines, and moved them forward to return the 
fire of the gray infantry who were sweeping their way. 

A certain amount of back-and-forth fighting between dismounted 
cavalrymen ensued, and eventually, Confederate horsemen joined 
the fray, pushing the Fifth Michigan Cavalry to the southern end 
of the field. Custer responded by leading the Seventh Michigan 
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General James Ewell Brown Stuart, Confederate States of America. Would 
J. E. B. Stuart have been merely sent to harass the Union rear by a com- 
mander with Lee’s record, while Pickett was ordered to launch a suicidal 
attack against the center of the Union position at Gettysburg? Courtesy of 
National Archives and Records Service, Office of the National Archives. 
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Cavalry in the first Union charge of the day. Unfortunately, near the 
northern end of the field, they ran into a sturdy wooden fence that 
would not go down, and they were soon under fire from three sides. 
They were driven back to the southern end of the field, where parts 
of the Fifth and Sixth Michigan Cavalries rebuffed their gray pursu- 
ers. The two sides then separated and kept their distance for a while 
as the artillery fire from the main battlefield hammered on. When 
it stopped, the sudden stillness was remarked by many. 

And this was Stuart’s signal. He then had twenty to thirty min- 
utes to get one mile south over East Cavalry Field, two further miles 
southwest down Bonaughton Road, then nearly two miles northwest 
up Baltimore Pike to the rear of Culp’s Hill. He could cover that 
ground in twenty minutes, but it would be close, and he had no 
time to stop and fight. 

Once behind Culp’s Hill, Stuart would have dropped off troops, 
probably the one thousand mounted infantrymen in Jenkins’ Brigade, 
to attack the three thousand Union soldiers atop Culp’s Hill from the 
rear while Ewell’s ten thousand attacked them from the front. His 
five thousand remaining horsemen would then have moved across 
the Fishhook to hit the copse of trees from the rear while Pickett’s 
Charge hit it from the front. 

Thus divided in half, the Army of the Potomac would have been 
defeated in detail. The northern half would have had its right wing 
rolled up by Ewell and Jenkins, while its left wing was rolled up by 
Pickett and Stuart. Meanwhile, the Union line in the hook of the 
Fishhook would have been attacked from the front by the three 
brigades of Anderson’s Division and the two brigades each from the 
Divisions of Pender, Rodes, and Early that were arrayed before it. The 
unarmed Union artillerymen would have been killed or driven from 
their guns, which Confederates would have taken over and used to 
fire canister into the rear of waiting Union infantrymen. Thus at- 
tacked front and rear and with nowhere to retreat, that half of the 
Union force would have quickly surrendered. 
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Longstreet says in his memoirs that, had Pickett’s Charge been 
successful, his divisions under Hood and McLaws were ready to 
“spring to the charge.” This would have been nothing more than 
a pinning attack to freeze that half of the Union army while the 
other half was overwhelmed. Although neither Hood nor McLaws 
made that attack, the two brigades of Anderson’s division under 
Wilcox and Lang posted with the Confederate artillery received 
orders from General Anderson himself, who was with Lee, to attack 
to their front in support of Pickett’s Charge while it was fighting at 
the copse of trees.’ 

They made that attack, a half-mile south of the copse of trees, 
but stopped short of the Union line and exchanged fire with blue 
soldiers until it was clear that Pickett’s Charge had been repelled, 
at which point they pulled back to their original positions with 
the Confederate artillery. This attack well south of the copse of 
trees has since been explained by saying Wilcox and Lang got 
lost in the smoke. But these were tried veterans used to attacking 
through the smoke that hangs on battlefields. They weren’t lost, they 
were simply making a pinning attack to hold the Union troops in 
place, in support of Pickett’s Charge, not as part of it. But it was to 
be of no avail. 

So where was Stuart? Back on East Cavalry Field, when the can- 
nonade from the main battlefield ended, the brigades of Hampton, 
Lee, and Chambliss came out of the woods and started south in a 
column of squadrons,’® which is a movement formation. Had Stuart 
wanted to sweep the heavily outnumbered Union cavalry from 
the field, he could have easily done that with a line of squadrons 
which Custer had used earlier with the Seventh Michigan. Such a 
formation is difficult to control, however, and it would take valuable 
time to realign into a column. Since time was short, Stuart instead 
decided he could buffalo his way past Union forces in a column of 
squadrons, using sheer numbers and his enormous reputation to 
intimidate blue commanders. But he did not foresee a young general 
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Fitzhugh Lee, one of Stuart’s brigade commanders, shown in civilian cloth- 
ing in this post-Civil War photograph, ca. 1870-1880. Courtesy Library 


of Congress Prints and Photographs Division, Brady-Handy Photograph 
Collection. 
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Aerial view of East Cavalry Battlefield, Rummel farm in the center, May 
1984. Courtesy Lawrence A. Frost Estate. 


who might lead a Kamikaze-like suicidal attack on him and stop him 
with a far smaller force. He failed to anticipate Custer, and that was 
to be his undoing. 

The first Union troops confronting Stuart’s column were the six 
hundred men of the First New Jersey and Third Pennsylvania, and 
as the gray horsemen approached, those Union soldiers pulled back 
on either side and allowed them to pass. The men of the Fifth, the 
part of the Sixth not on flank security duty, and the Seventh Michi- 
gan Cavalry were in the southwestern portion of East Cavalry Field 
at this time, most of them dismounted and somewhat disorganized 
in the wake of their earlier fighting with Jenkins’ Brigade and other 
gray cavaliers. Custer was with the Seventh, and when he saw the 
large Confederate column heading south, he leaped on his horse 
and raced across the field to the front of his only reserve, the as-yet- 
uncommitted four hundred men of the First Michigan Cavalry. When 
he got to their front, he took off his hat so they could see his yellow 
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hair, raised his sword, and shouted “COME ON, YOU WOLVERINES!” 
Then he turned and, at their head, began trotting north. 

The Confederate column was led by Wade Hampton, a big man 
on a big horse. As the blue force approached, he no doubt thought 
this was only a feint, that in the face of a Rebel force more than ten 
times their size, they would cut off to the side and take cover, just 
as the First New Jersey and Third Pennsylvania had done. But when 
they got within a few hundred yards of each other, Custer again 
raised his sword and shouted “COME ON, YOU WOLVERINES!,”™ 
then spurred into a hard gallop, his men racing behind him and 
spreading out into a front three times their normal squadron size, 
some sixty horses wide. When they slammed into the Confederate 
column, they stopped it dead. The sections of the First Michigan that 
overlapped the Rebels on either side raced down their flanks, firing 
their revolvers into the gray ranks. Meanwhile, the Fifth, Sixth, and 
Seventh Michigan had remounted and proceeded to slam into the 
western flank of Stuart’s force, while much of the First New Jersey 
and Third Pennsylvania charged into the eastern flank.!” 

This stopped the forward momentum of the column of squadrons, 
which ground to a halt like the cars of a railroad train. Instead of 
Stuart getting his men past that last force of four hundred men of the 
First Michigan Cavalry and onto Bonaughton Road, they had rather 
been caught up in a fight that had changed dramatically. Now there 
were about two thousand Union horsemen fighting more than four 
thousand Rebels, and the column collapsed into swirling individual 
pistol and saber fights. Some twenty minutes or so later, the can- 
nonade opened up again from the main battlefield, only this time 
it was Union artillery alone pounding Pickett’s men. Stuart realized 
he had missed that narrow window of opportunity, and after more 
sword banging, he pulled his men back up on Cress Ridge, with no 
pursuit from Custer and his much smaller force. 

Most historians since that time have dismissed the fight on East 
Cavalry Field as a meaningless event in which the two sides simply 
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Rummel barn. Courtesy Lawrence A. Frost Estate. 


fought for the joy of fighting. But that is an inaccurate assessment, 
as was made clear by Lee that evening. He had sent General Imboden 
and his cavalry brigade out into the Pennsylvania countryside to 
round up livestock, and he returned the evening of 3 July. When he 
finally saw Lee late that night, his first comment to his commander 
was that this must have been a hard day for him. Lee agreed that it 
had been. Then, according to Imboden’s official report, he made the 
following statement: 
I never saw troops behave more magnificently than Pickett’s divi- 
sion of Virginians did today in that grand charge upon the enemy. 
And if they had been supported as they were to have been—but, for 


some reason not yet fully explained to me, were not—we would have 
held the position and the day would have been ours. Too bad! Too 


bad! OH! TOO BAD!"8 


Now what did he mean by “if they had been supported as they 
were to have been”? Two of the brigades in Pickett’s Charge may not 
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have made it all the way across the field before turning back, but 
he clearly didn’t mean that, and he also did not mean support by 
artillery, which had hammered Union lines for two hours. I believe 
the only reasonable explanation is the arrival of Stuart’s men behind 
Culp’s Hill and behind the copse of trees. And that, as we now know, 
was precluded by the spectacular personal courage shown by George 
Armstrong Custer on East Cavalry Field, where he stopped Stuart’s 
column and in so doing truly saved the Union. 
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LIFE ON THE PLAINS 


Introduction 


TO UNDERSTAND AN EVENT, one must know the context of the 
event. Custer’s Last Stand occurred in a mythical place, at a mythical 
time. The time was 1876. Americans would learn of the event while 
celebrating the nation’s centennial. The place was the Great Plains, 
the Wild West, already a mythical place to most of the U.S. popula- 
tion, who lived in the East. 

Custer’s tactics in the 1876 campaign were undoubtedly shaped 
by his earlier experiences with Plains warfare. While he was on duty 
on the plains for almost a decade, there were actually few major 
campaigns during that period. The first was in 1867, the disastrous 
Hancock Expedition. The campaign is mostly remembered as re- 
sulting in a court-martial for Custer. Jeff Broome offers a detailed 
description of the military events of the campaign, including some 
excellent mapping, a new primary document and some present day 
site photographs. 

Louis Kraft’s article deals with Ned Wynkoop’s actions and out- 
spoken views on the events in which he was involved during his 
years working with Indians, and the negativity directed at him from 
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civilians, the press, the military, and even the Indians. This negativity 
ranged from name-calling to the threat of violence. Custer appears 
at Pawnee Fork and the Washita. Kraft’s essay provides a detailed 
example of the complex political and cultural environment that 
was the Old West. : 

In some ways, the 1868 southern Plains campaign was as contro- 
versial as the 1876 northern Plains campaign. As he had time and 
time before, Sheridan turned to Custer to get the job done. Like most 
attacks on urban areas, the invasion of Black Kettle’s village resulted 
in civilian casualties. Several books and essays refer to Walter Camp’s 
interview with scout Ben Clark on the engagement but most readers 
have not read the actual interview. Book Five includes James R. Foley’s 
article on the interview, which includes Foley’s transcript of the in- 
terview. This essay was only previously available in a 1996 edition of 
the Research Review. Although it has been previously published, this 
important document has been included here in book form to make it 
more easily accessible to students of the 1868 campaign. 

Readers should be reminded that they are not reading exactly 
what Clark told Camp. They are reading the author’s transcription of 
Camp’s notes as to what Clark said. As with any primary document, 
the source and the context should be considered. What was Clark’s 
relationship with Custer? What preconceptions did Camp have as 
to what happened at the Washita? Did either of these influence 
what was said or how it was interpreted? What Camp notes Clark 
as saying or not saying, about civilian casualties, Custer’s responses, 
Indian captives, the fate of Major Elliot and the feint and counter- 
march after the attack, makes this a crucial document in trying to 
reconstruct what happened. 

Several years ago Paul Hedren published an essay on the battle 
flags used by Custer and other senior officers during the early phases 
of the Great Sioux War. That version offered some important new 
information on such flags, adding considerably to a similar story by 
William Graham published decades earlier. Since then, Hedren has 
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located significant additional information on another flag (Terry’s), 
which was not discussed in his original work. Book Five presents a 
rewritten and expanded story, lavishly illustrated with several pho- 
tographs and a half-dozen, beautifully rendered color watercolors of 
the pertinent campaign flags. 


CUSTER'S SUMMER INDIAN 
CAMPAIGN OF 1867 


New Information on Custer’s First Skirmish 
with Hostile Indians 


JEFF BROOME 


ON JUNE 1, 1867, Brevet Major General George Armstrong Custer 
led a six-company column of the Seventh Cavalry on a summer expe- 
dition, the purpose of which was to find and engage hostile Indians 
known to be prowling somewhere between the Platte River to the 
north and the Smoky Hill River to the south. This was a large area of 
land encompassing northeastern Colorado Territory, southwestern 
Nebraska, and north central and west central Kansas. 
Custer’s specific orders were to proceed 


...in a northerly direction to the Platte, and thence to McPherson, at 
which point you will find a large supply of rations and forage. As to the 
length of time you are to stay at Fort McPherson, should you receive 
no word on your arrival there, you will be governed by circumstances 
and such information as you may be able to obtain from parties at that 
place. From Fort McPherson proceed up the south fork of the Platte to 
Fort Sedgwick, and thence in the direction of Fort Morgan. If everything 
is to be found quiet and your presence not required in the vicinity of 
Forts Morgan and Sedgwick, you may come south to Fort Wallace, at 
which point you will find further instructions. 
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The object of the expedition is to hunt out and chastise the Chey- 
ennes and that portion of the Sioux who are their allies between the 
Smoky Hill and the Platte. It is reported that all the friendly Sioux 
have gone north of the Platte, and may be in the vicinity of Fort 
McPherson or Sedgwick. You will, as soon as possibile, inform yourself 
as to the whereabouts of these friendly bands, and avoid a collision 
with them.' 


Leaving on June 1 from the Seventh Cavalry camp about one-half 
mile south of the original site of Fort Hays, Kansas, the column first 
went north, where it arrived at Fort McPherson, Nebraska Territory, on 
June 9. From there they proceeded south to present-day Benkelman, 
Nebraska, then west into Colorado Territory, where they arrived at 
Riverside Station in the early morning hours of July 5. They finally 
came to Fort Wallace, Kansas, on July 13. 

The forty-three-day expedition is mostly remembered as the cause 
for Custer’s subsequent court-martial and suspension from service 
for a year.’ A careful study of this campaign, however, uncovers 
many other historically significant incidents besides Custer’s court- 
martial, not the least of which involves his first skirmish with hostile 
Indians. The purpose of this study is to highlight the historically 
interesting events connected with Custer’s first skirmish. In addi- 
tion, the modern location will be shown where Custer’s command 
camped and where he had his first skirmish. The skirmish site is 
in the extreme southwest corner of Nebraska, just west of the town 
of Benkelman. 

The companies making up this expedition were A, D, E, H, K, and 
M. A train of twenty wagons accompanied the excursion, which was 
led by a civilian wagon master and several teamsters.* An unknown 
number of Delaware Indians also accompanied the expedition, in 
addition to several scouts, the most well-known of which was Will 
Comstock. According to the odometer report kept by Second Lieuten- 
ant Henry Jackson, who was assigned as the itinerary officer for the 
campaign, the total distance traveled during this expedition was 704 
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miles. Reports compiled and used in Custer’s court-martial in the fall 
of 1867 indicate that 357 enlisted men were part of the expedition; 
however, the muster rolls report only a total of 338 enlisted men 
present, along with fourteen officers and one surgeon. 

The Seventh Cavalry muster rolls for this period show an interest- 
ing cast of officers and men with Custer: 

Headquarters Staff: Those accompanying the expedition included 
Lieutenant Colonel George A. Custer, commanding; Major Joel El- 
liott, Major Wycliffe Cooper, and First Lieutenant Myles Moylan 
(Adjutant). Not listed but also attached to the headquarters staff 
were Assistant Surgeon Isaac Coates, Second Lieutenant William 
Winer Cooke, and Itinerary Officer, Second Lieutenant Henry Jack- 
son. While the Headquarters Staff muster rolls for this time period 
list surgeon Henry Lippincott as present, in fact he was not; Isaac 
Coates was assigned in his place.* On detached service from the head- 
quarters staff, and thus also missing the expedition were Colonel 
Andrew J. Smith (detached to Fort Harker), Major Alfred Gibbs (de- 
tached to Fort Hays), and First Lieutenant Thomas Weir (detached 
to Fort Harker as assistant adjutant general). 

Six enlisted men were assigned to headquarters, including Sergeant 
Major Charles Keyne. Keyne was appointed as the second sergeant 
major of the newly formed Seventh Cavalry. The first sergeant major 
was Charles E. Thomas, but he had been sent in December 1866 to 
Washington, D.C., for officer candidacy examination. He was later 
appointed as a first lieutenant of the Seventh Cavalry, under his real 
name, Myles Moylan, and assigned back to the Seventh Cavalry as 
adjutant for the expedition. Thus, Lieutenant Moylan was actually 
the first sergeant major of the newly formed Seventh U.S. Cavalry. 

All but two of the six companies had only one officer present: 

Company A: Captain Louis Hamilton and fifty-one enlisted men 
present for duty. 

Company D: First Lieutenant Samuel M. Robbins and fifty-nine 


enlisted men present for duty. 
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Company E: Captain Edward Myers and sixty-nine enlisted men 
present for duty. First Lieutenant David Wallingford remained sick 
at Fort Hays and missed the expedition. 

Company H: First Lieutenant Thomas Ward Custer, assigned 
from Company A, and fifty-two enlisted men present for duty. 
Captain Frederick Benteen, commanding the company, missed the 
expedition because he had been called to Fort Riley to testify in 
court-martial against one of his men who had earlier deserted from 
his company.® 

Company K: Captain Robert West, Second Lieutenant Charles 
Brewster, and thirty-five enlisted men present for duty. 

Company M: First Lieutenant Owen Hale, Second Lieutenant 
James Leavy, and sixty-six enlisted men present for duty.° 


On June 1 the command left camp near old Fort Hays at 7:45 a.m., 
marched fifteen miles and went into camp. They marched fourteen 
miles the next day, crossed the Saline River and camped. June 3 would 
be a different story. The protocol for such campaigns was to start slow 
and build endurance. On June 3 the command marched twenty-six 
miles, crossed the Solomon River and camped.’ Custer’s column 
finally arrived at Fort McPherson on the afternoon of June 10. 

Two days before arriving at Fort McPherson, the command had 
camped on Medicine Lake Creek, fifty miles southeast of the fort. 
The men were in camp on Medicine Lake Creek only a few minutes 
before Major Wycliffe Cooper shocked everyone when he killed 
himself with a pistol shot to his head. Lieutenant Jackson wrote in 
his itinerary remarks for June 8, “Bvt Col Wycliffe Cooper Seventh 
Cavalry committed suicide in this camp.” In 1890, Theodore Davis, 
an illustrator for Harper’s Weekly and accompanying the expedition 
on Major General Winfield Hancock’s invitation, recalled this tragic 
event: 


But we presently met with one of the saddest occurrences of my army 
life, a tragedy with whiskey at its base. One of the officers of the 7" 
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Lieutenant Henry Jackson. Courtesy Glenwood J. Swanson. 
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Cavalry, a handsome manly fellow, who joined us late in the cam- 
paign brought as a principal mess store a keg of whisky—through over 
indulgence in which, he brought on a dementia, in a fit of which he 
took his own life—the act was planned with the cunning of insanity, 
and executed in his own tent just as his brother officers were grouped 
about their mess chests at sunset.” 


Custer wrote that Cooper “committed suicide while in a fit of de- 
lirium tremens.... His remains were interred in the cemetery at Fort 
McPherson at 10 a.m. this day June 11). [Brevet] Colonel Cooper 
committed suicide by shooting himself through the head with a 
revolver.”!° With Cooper’s death, Major Elliott took over as second 
in command. 

Custer would remain in camp near Fort McPherson until the 
morning of June 18. During this time he would meet with Sioux 
Chief Pawnee Killer two times. Pawnee Killer’s appearance was not 
one to inspire trust. Captain David Poole, in 1869 assigned as an 
Indian agent, remembered well his first impression when meeting 
Pawnee Killer: 


So far as villainy can be depicted in the human countenance, it was to 
be found in Pawnee Killer’s. His face had a lean and hungry look: he 
was long and lank, and reminded one of a prowling wolf. He seldom 
smiled while talking with his companions, but stalked about with his 
blanket closely wrapped around him, as if expecting at each turn to 
pounce upon an enemy, or be himself attacked. He had a murderous 
looking set of followers....!" 


Before Custer’s campaign was over he would observe firsthand the 
“villainy” of Pawnee Killer, both with his first skirmish and later with 
the gruesome discovery of the dead remains of Second Lieutenant 
Lyman S. Kidder and his men of the Second U.S. Cavalry.’ 

After Custer’s meetings with Pawnee Killer, General William T. 
Sherman also spent two days with Custer while the command was 
at Fort McPherson. 
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When General Sherman met with Custer and learned of his pow- 
wows with Pawnee Killer he had no faith in “Pawnee Killer and his 
band, and desired that a party be sent in pursuit at once, and bring 
the chiefs back and retain a few of the prominent ones as hostages for 
the fulfillment of their agreement.”'? Custer’s earlier orders, however, 
when he left on the expedition, left him with but little choice to do 
other than what he did when he met with Pawnee Killer. His orders 
explicitly stated that the friendly Sioux “may be in the vicinity of Fort 
McPherson or Sedgwick,” and that he was to “avoid a collision with 
them.”"* It was at McPherson that Pawnee Killer appeared, professing 
his peaceful intentions and desire to be separated from the warring 
Cheyenne. Custer was simply following orders by accepting Pawnee 
Killer’s appeals of peace and urging him to bring his followers to the 
vicinity of the fort. 

After consulting with Sherman it was thought that Pawnee Killer’s 
village was to the south in the Republican River valley. Sherman thus 
changed his original orders for Custer to patrol the Platte River trail 
to Fort Sedgwick. He now instructed Custer to move his command 
southwest to the forks of the Republican, try and locate Pawnee 
Killer’s village, “and compel him, if necessary, to move nearer the 
fort, so that we might distinguish between those who were friendly 
and those who were not.”!> Custer’s understanding of the orders he 
received from Sherman was that he was to thoroughly scout the area 
surrounding the forks of the Republican and then march his com- 
mand to Fort Sedgwick, where he would “either see General Sherman 
or receive further instructions from him.”'® 

General Sherman’s new orders were as follows: 


March south twenty (20) miles over a day and night make a forced 
march to the Republican to reach the Republican to the south west 
and follow it up. Scouting it thoroughly to White Man’s Fork about 
fifty (50) miles west of Fort Sedgwick and then strike for the South Platte 
and into Sedgwick where I shall be or leave orders for you with General 


Potter. Better take as little baggage with you as possible sending your 
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train here [Fort Sedgwick] under light escort. We will have plenty of 
hay and grain for you here and at end of track. If you can succeed in 
riding down and killing a good many Indians no fault shall be found 
if you kill your horses but I hope you may capture some good ones. 
The railroad shall be abreast of this in ten (10) days. As soon as pos- 
sible get after them, kill as many men as you can, capture and bring in 
women and children. You may have for your command all the horses 
you capture. I propose you march up the Platte. Answer fully what 


you saw in coming across.!” 


With Sherman’s orders in hand, Custer’s command finally began 
marching southwest. They left at five a.m. on June 18, traveled back 
to Medicine Lake Creek, and camped on the south side of the creek. 
Lieutenant Jackson estimated the distance marched to be twenty- 
six miles, as the odometer on one of the wagons was temporarily 
malfunctioning.!® 

On June 22 Custer’s command camped on the North Fork of 
the Republican about half a mile west of its split with the South 
Fork. This camp site was several hundred yards south of present-day 
Benkelman, Nebraska and just west of Highway 34. The camp was on 
the west bank of a small creek spilling into the Republican. Jackson 
called the creek Forwood Spring Creek (present-day Spring Creek). 
The creek was four feet wide and only six inches deep. As the camp 
was being prepared early in the afternoon, Custer sent Captain Rob- 
ert West with Company K to Beaver Creek, about thirty-three miles 
south. First Lieutenant Samuel Robbins and the whole of Company 
D were sent with a wagon escort to Fort Wallace, about seventy miles 
south, with orders to replenish the supplies. They left at five p.m. 
First Lieutenant William W. Cooke commanded the wagon train.!° 
Sixteen of the twenty wagons were sent for supplies.” 

It was also in this camp where Custer wrote his first report detail- 
ing his orders and activities since leaving Fort McPherson. 
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Camp of the 7 U.S. Cavalry 
Near the Fork of Republican River 
June 22, 1867 


Brev. Major General C. C. Augur 
Commdg Dept of the Platte 
Fort Laramie, D.T. 


General, 


In obedience to instructions received from the Lieut. General 
Commadg Military Division of the Missouri, I have the honor to report 
the location of my command and the probable time of arrival at Fort 
Sedgwick. My command arrived at this point today. Before leaving 
McPherson I had two interviews with Pawnee Killer, a Sioux Chief, 
whose band is reported as being on Beaver Creek some forty or fifty 
miles distant. At these interviews it was agreed that Pawnee Killer and 
his entire band should remove at once to a point on North bank of 
Platte, near McPherson, forty days was fixed as the limit within which 
this move must be made. I regard this agreement if successfully ex- 
ecuted as of no little importance. Pawnee Killer’s band being the owners 
of the lodges burned by General Hancock’s command on Pawnee Fork. 
General Sherman rather mistrusted the sincerity of Pawnee Killer. | do 
not. I was directed to send this band in to McPherson under escort, it 
being supposed I would meet them en route to that post. They have not 
had time to move. Iam now seventy five miles south east of Sedgwick, 
the same distance north east from Wallace. I had sent one squadron this 
evening to Beaver Creek forty five miles distant to bring Pawnee Killer 
and band to my camp. From Beaver Creek to Wallace it is thirty miles. 
I sent one company of the squadron detached as above to proceed to 
Wallace from Beaver Creek with twelve wagons to procure supplies, 
while the other company under Captain West is collecting Pawnee 
Killer’s band. My supplies can be drawn to this point from Wallace 
with greater facility than from Sedgwick. The Guides informing me 
it is almost impossible to conduct a train across the country south of 
Sedgwick, there being no water for fifty-five miles. If I can get Pawnee 
Killer’s band north of the Platte, there will be only the Cheyennes to 
deal with South. I am confident from all the information | can gain 
that the Cheyennes are the authors of the depredations lately commit- 
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ted in the Platte Route. Pawnee Killer represents the Cheyennes as all 
intending to move south of the Arkansas, but before doing so parties 
of their young men numbering from five to fifty have been making 
raids on the Platte Stations. The Cheyenne village is represented as 
being south west from this poirit and on a tributary of the South Re- 
publican. Guides and Sioux agree in this opinion. I think I could do 
much toward breaking up the raids on the Platte Stations if allowed to 
scout the country in which this village is represented to be. No trails 
of Indians have been discovered between McPherson and this point, 
which is confirmatory of Pawnee Killer’s story. General Sherman in 
the absence of contrary instructions from you directed me to keep on 
the move by easy marches and in this way make the Indians in this 
section feel unsafe. Shall I after scouting up North Republican as far as 
opposite Valley Station turn and hunt the Cheyenne village. I believe 
I can find Indians. I will have twenty days rations when my train 
returns, which will be as soon as the officer bearing this can return. 
I have about three hundred and fifty men all told, quite a number 
dismounted, and mounted on unserviceable horses. General Sherman 
promised me some fresh horses from Omaha. I have six companies and 
ten officers. I wish I could have twenty five or more of your Pawnees, 
for trailers. In the absence of definite information as to distance from 
here to Valley Station by proposed route, I cannot tell the exact day 
upon which I can make Sedgwick. I would prefer making the strike for 
the Cheyenne village before going to Sedgwick, unless you otherwise 
order. The officer bearing this to Sedgwick, Major Elliot of 7 Cavalry, 
will occupy two days in reaching that post. I will instruct him to wait 
instructions from you until the morning of the twenty seventh, then 
to rejoin me at this point. I will send messengers to Sedgwick from 
time to time to receive any instructions sent there and will try and 
reach that post in ten days from time of return of Major Elliot, unless 
I go on my proposed scout, which would probably delay my arrival at 
Sedgwick five days more. Please inform me fully of your wishes and 
whether my proposition merits your approval. 


Very Respectfully, &c 
G. A. Custer 
Brevet Major. Genl. Commdg __”! 


The command remained in this camp for a week. 
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Custer’s June 22-28 camp (looking north) west of present- 
Nebraska. Author’s photo. 
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day Benkelman, 


On June 23, the second day the command camped near the forks 
of the Republican, and after Custer had sent the wagon escort to Fort 
Wallace for re-supply, Custer ordered Major Joel Elliott, Second Lieu- 
tenant James T. Leavy, and ten men on a journey to Fort Sedgwick, 
Colorado Territory. Elliott was to deliver the report noted above. 
They left at 3 a.m. under cover of darkness.” 

Sherman had promised Custer at Fort McPherson that if he was 
not at Fort Sedgwick he would leave instructions for Custer there. 
But Sherman was not there nor did he leave instructions for Custer 
as promised. While General Augur, who at this time was in Omaha, 
also did not have specific instructions from Sherman to Custer, he 
did telegraph from Fort Leavenworth to Major Elliott at Sedgwick 
what he inferred Sherman’s instructions might be: 

Your dispatch of 22" received. I answer here on the 23". I infer from 

a dispatch recd. from Gen. Sherman that he will order you again to 


Smoky Hill Route. [f not, proceed to carry out such instructions as you have 
already recd. from him concerning your present scout, and having completed 
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it, return to Sedgwick. Gen. Myers is purchasing a hundred and fifty 
horses for you, how rapidly I cannot say. I think it very important to 
get Pawnee Killer and all other Indians who desire to be friendly, out of 
the Republican country, and wish you to do all you can to accomplish 
it. If your instructions from Gén. Sherman will allow it, pitch into the 
Cheyenne villages by all means. Unquestionably the Cheyennes are 
the depredators along the Platte and I hope you will be able to punish 
them. I leave here in a few days for Fort Sanders, and shall be some- 
where along the telegraph line for a month or more. Your dispatches to 
Sedgwick will reach me. If you do not meanwhile receive orders from 
Gen. Sherman, I will have none for you on your arrival at Sedgwick. 
Meantime scout the country well. Pawnees are all engaged.”* 


Major Elliott was unable to make contact with General Sherman 
while at Sedgwick [Sherman was at the time riding a train to St. 
Louis] to get the confirmation General Augur predicted, and thus 
Custer had no choice but to follow his earlier orders he received 
from Sherman at Fort McPherson, which committed him back to 
the Platte after scouting the Republican valley. It was just a matter 
of waiting for the wagon train to return from Fort Wallace before 
Custer would proceed toward the Platte. No doubt what Custer 
received from Augur was disappointing, as it indicated that the 
hostile Indians were down at the Smoky Hill River and not the 
Platte, where he was ordered earlier to go. General Augur’s orders did 
not relieve him from Sherman’s earlier orders, and thus Custer was 
obligated, without receiving new communications from Sherman, 
to proceed to the Platte.”4 

On June 24, while Custer was awaiting the return of Major El- 
liott from Fort Sedgwick and the wagon party from Fort Wallace, 
that portion of his command remaining in camp at the forks of the 
Republican (Companies A, E, H, and M) had their first fight with 
hostile Indians. It actually amounted to little more than a small, 
spirited skirmish. It began in the early morning hours when the 
command was surprised with Indians raiding the camp. Lieutenant 
Jackson reported that “a party of Sioux Indians attacked camp at 
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5 a.m. and tried to stampede stock but failed.”25 One of the soldiers 
on picket duty that morning, Company H Private Patrick Ford was 
badly wounded, hit with a rifle ball in his left side. The Indians cap- 
tured his carbine and ammunition.”° He was the soldier who fired 
the first shot, alerting the camp that Indians were about to attack. 
The Indians numbered several hundred and were visible in the early 
morning light in all directions around the camp. A party of about 
fifty warriors had used the cover of a nearby ravine to get very close 
to the soldiers before Private Ford saw them and sounded the alarm. 
After Ford was wounded, several Indians galloped their horses over 
his body, but they were unable to scalp him because of the return 
fire of several soldiers.”’ 

Unable to stampede the horses, the Indians withdrew to a high 
knoll to the south about a mile away from the camp, where, using 
mirrors to signal their warrior comrades, numerous parties of Indians, 
coming from seemingly all directions, soon joined the main body. 
Custer then sent one of his interpreters, a man named Gay, out to 
try to signal the Indians in an effort to parley.” 

Custer had several motives for wanting to communicate with the 
Indians. First, he wanted to learn who they were and where they 
came from. He obviously knew their intentions were malicious, 
given their earlier attack upon the camp. Second, Custer was well 
aware that Major Elliott’s small command was still out, and if the 
Indians should find them, Elliot and men would not stand much 
chance of surviving an attack. In addition, the wagon party and 
two companies of troopers were also at risk to the south, given the 
number of Indians who showed themselves at the early morning 
raid. For Custer, stalling the Indians, however long this might be 
possible, was a wise move.” 

A small party of Indians rode out on their ponies to communicate 
with Custer’s interpreter and told him they would meet with the 
same number of officers. The Indians were on one side of the north 
fork of the Republican River, Custer’s men on the other. Gay reported 
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to Custer that one of the Indians was Pawnee Killer. Custer, six of- 
ficers, a bugler and Gay went forward on horseback to a designated 
point, where they dismounted and proceeded on foot to the banks 
of the river.*° 

The conference accomplished nothing other than perhaps giv- 
ing Custer time to plan his next move. Remembering his orders 
from Sherman while at Fort McPherson, to find Pawnee Killer’s 
village and cause him to move his band of Indians to the vicinity 
of McPherson and the Platte, Custer informed Pawnee Killer of his 
desire to follow him to his village and have him move his band north 
to the Platte. Pawnee Killer would not divulge the whereabouts of 
his village, nor promise to move it down near Custer’s camp. Custer 
informed him that he would follow Pawnee Killer to his village. 
While this parley was going on, one Indian and then another crossed 
the river and joined Pawnee Killer’s small band talking with Custer. 
Custer finally warned him that if another Indian crossed the river 
he would signal his bugler to bring the whole command over and 
the parley would be over. That stopped the influx of warriors, but it 
also stopped the parley. Soon the Indians departed, Custer refusing 
to give them sugar, coffee and ammunition.®! 

This meeting must have taken some time to set up and conduct, for 
when Custer returned to camp, his men were ready to move against 
the Indians, now about two miles from camp. Lieutenant Jackson 
said that the command left camp at noon. Davis reported that the 
command left camp twenty minutes after Custer returned. The men 
crossed the north fork of the Republican, turned southwest, and 
followed the Indian trail for seven miles. They then turned north- 
west and finally northeast and then back to camp. Of course, the 
Indians were able to elude pursuit and after this journey of several 
miles, it was discovered upon returning that Indians had raided the 
camp while they were gone. No doubt this included pillaging the 
four wagons that had remained in camp after the other wagons had 
been dispatched to Fort Wallace for supplies two days earlier. Later 
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Custer’s June 22-28 camp, looking north. Author’s photo. 


in the day Captain Louis Hamilton and a portion of Company A had 
a sharp fight with the Indians.*? 

About a half an hour after the command returned to camp, a 
party of about fifteen Indians was observed on bluffs in the opposite 
direction (north) that the command had just pursued Pawnee Killer. 
Captain Hamilton, who would die the next year in the fight at the 
Washita (as would Major Elliott and Walter Kennedy, appointed as 
regimental sergeant major to replace deserter Charles Keynes) was 
ordered to take twenty-four men from Company A and pursue the 
Indians.*’ He chased them for about fifteen miles when suddenly the 
small band grew to at least fifty Indians.** It was obviously a trap to 
lead the men far enough away from the camp to be beyond rescue, 
a typical Indian tactic. A hot skirmish began which lasted between 
one and two hours. During the fight the Indians repeatedly circled 
the soldiers, firing at them from atop and underneath their war 
ponies. They demonstrated remarkable horsemanship which prob- 
ably resulted in poor aim when trying to shoot the soldiers. Davis 
reported three Indians killed and several wounded. The Headquarters 
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Staff muster roll reported two Indians killed and several wounded. 
No soldiers were injured but one cavalry horse was killed.°° 

Custer later added another story to this fight, writing that Cap- 
tain Hamilton took his whole company in pursuit of the Indians. 
After several miles the Indians divided into two parties, whereupon 
Hamilton split his company into two squadrons. He put Lieutenant 
Tom Custer in charge of the second squadron. Both detachments 
went in different directions to trail the Indians. Captain Hamilton 
had the fight noted above, while Tom Custer did not engage any 
Indians and eventually returned to camp. Surgeon Isaac Coates, ac- 
companying Tom Custer’s detachment, somehow got separated from 
the men. Soon he heard the fight with Hamilton’s detachment and 
then rode in the direction of the gunfire. Before joining Hamilton, 
however, the warriors spotted him and then a race for life began, 
Coates desperately racing his mount back to camp, hoping his horse 
would not fall or lose its wind before the Indians could overtake 
him. Custer said the race lasted about four miles before Coates barely 
made it back to camp, just before the Indians would have succeeded 
in overtaking him.°° 

While this story makes for dramatic reading, it is problematic on 
more than one account. First, Captain Hamilton, in his report for the 
company muster roll, said the fight happened fifteen to twenty miles 
away from camp. There is no way Coates could have run his horse 
this distance, had he begun his race where Hamilton was fighting. 
Second, neither Hamilton in his muster roll report on the fight, nor 
Davis, in “A Summer on the Plains,” mentions the entire company 
chasing the Indians. It is thus not likely that all the men of Hamilton’s 
company were sent out in pursuit of Indians and thus Coates in all 
likelihood would not have been with the Company A detachment. 
More importantly, Lieutenant Custer during the summer expedition 
was detached from Company A and in charge of Company H, as 
Captain Benteen was on detached service. He thus would not likely 
have been with Hamilton as Hamilton left camp. 
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Custer’s June 22-28 camp, looking north-east. Pawnee Kill attacked 
the camp in the early morning of June 24 seriously wounding one man. 
Author’s photo. 


Does this mean that Custer is fabricating a story when he wrote 
My Life on the Plains? A little diffidence here seems wise. It could in- 
deed be the case that Surgeon Coates was somehow chased back to 
camp by a small party of Indians sometime during the day of June 
24, perhaps after getting separated from a small detachment led by 
Lieutenant Custer, possibly sent out later in the day to scout for the 
whereabouts of Hamilton’s detachment. However, it would have been 
Company H troopers and not soldiers of Company A. Regardless of 
how it might have happened that Isaac Coates was nearly killed by 
Indians; June 24 was without question the most memorable day of 
the expedition to that date. 

On June 25, in response to the fight of the day before, Custer 
ordered Captain Edward Myers to take his Company E south to 
Beaver Creek, anticipating potential trouble with the wagon train 
coming under attack while returning from Fort Wallace.*’ Pawnee 
Killer had now proven himself to be anything but friendly, and 
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Custer was worried for the safety of the wagons and the Company 
D escore 

June 26 the command remained in camp. On June 27 the wagon 
train returned from Fort Wallace, along with Companies E, D and 
K. Custer then learned of the attack upon the wagon train, and the 
fortuitous arrival of Captain Myers and Company E.** 

When the wagons left Custer’s camp on the forks of the Repub- 
lican on June 22, they arrived at Fort Wallace in the evening of 
June 24. They stayed only long enough to load the wagons, leaving 
the fort in the evening of the next day.*? On the morning of June 26 
a war party of five to six hundred Indians attacked the wagons and 
Company D near Black Butte Creek, about ten miles south of present- 
day Edson, Kansas. The ensuing fight lasted three hours, and would 
have gone on longer except for the timely arrival of Captain West’s 
and Captain Myers’s Companies E and K from Beaver Creek. By the 
end of the fight at least five warriors were killed, several wounded, one 
pony captured, and two soldiers received minor wounds. One cavalry 
horse was killed and two were abandoned due to exhaustion.*® 

On July 6 Custer was able to telegraph a report of these fights: 


To: Maj Gen Augur From: Headquarters Seventh U.S. Cavalry 
Comdg Dept. Platte Riverside Station 40 miles west 
of Ft. Sedgwick 


Dated: July 6 
Rec’d: July 7, 1867 


On the twenty fourth (24) forty five (45) Sioux Warriors attacked a 
detachment of twenty five men of this regiment under Capt. S. M. 
Hamilton near the forks of the Republican. Capt Hamilton’s party after 
a gallant fight defeated and drove off the Indians, killing two Warriors 
and wounding several with his own party losing but 1 horse wounded. 
On the twenty sixth a war party of Sioux and Cheyenne combined 
numbering between five and six hundred (600) Warriors attacked and 
surrounded forty eight (48) men of this Regiment who under Lieut. 
S. M. Robbins and W. W. Cook[e] Seventh Cavalry were escorting my 
train of supplies from Fort Wallace, the Indians surrounded the train 
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for three (3) hours making desperate efforts to effect its capture but 
after a well contested fight upon the part of Lieut. Robbins’ men the 
Indians were repulsed with a loss of five (5) Warriors killed, several 
wounded and one (1) horse captured. Our injuries were but two (2) 
men slightly hurt. The Indians were under the leadership of Roman 
Nose whose horse was shot in one (1) of the attempts to charge the 
train. At daylight on the morning of the twenty fourth (24) a large 
band of Sioux warriors surrounded my camp and endeavored to 
stampede my camp animals, my men turning out promptly drove the 
Indians away without losing a single animal. One of my men was seri- 
ously wounded by a carbine shot. To Captain Hamilton, Lieutenants 
Robbins and Cook[e] as well as their men great praise is due for the 
pluck, and determination exhibited by them in these their first engage- 
ments with the Indians. 

G. A. Custer 

Bvt. Maj. Genl.*! 


Both Theodore Davis and Custer provided more details of the fight. 
Davis reported as many as eight hundred Sioux and Cheyenne. While 
Lieutenant Cooke had charge of the wagons and Lieutenant Robbins 
had charge of Company D, they both worked together in repulsing 
the Indian attack. Cooke had the sixteen wagons moving forward 
during the battle, keeping them in double columns with the cavalry 
horses between them, thus protecting them from the Indians’ fire as 
they continuously circled the moving train. The men of Company 
D were placed outside the wagons in skirmish line, and thus able to 
fire upon the Indians from any direction. The fight continued for 
fifteen miles before relief came.” 

Custer reported that all of the warriors were dressed in their war 
paint and armed with, in most cases, a rifle and two pistols. Their 
strength was estimated at between six to seven hundred warriors. 
They came from the very direction that Will Comstock had earlier 
warned the officers on their march to Fort Wallace that the Indians 
would attack, if the command was to see combat during the escort 
to and from Fort Wallace. The dismounted soldiers were placed in 
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a circle outside the wagons, protecting the escort. Apparently the 
Indians’ intent was to stampede the horses. Each time the Indians 
tried to move toward the wagons, the soldiers poured a volley from 
their Spencer carbines and repulsed the attack. Every time an Indian 
fell, his comrades immediately picked him up and took him from 
the field of action. In this way it was observed that several Indians 
had been shot. The reason Indians retrieved their fallen was because, 
as Custer understood, “the belief, which generally prevails among 
all the tribes, that if a warrior loses his scalp he forfeits his hopes of 
ever reaching the happy hunting ground.”* 

After three hours the Indians seemed to lose interest in the fight 
and began to withdraw to the bluffs in the distance. This was good 
news to the troopers because they were close to running out of am- 
munition. Not long after, another column of men was observed 
approaching from the north. The soldiers’ anxiety increased until 
it was seen that the body of men were the companies of Captains 
West and Myers. No doubt the Indians saw the approaching troopers 
and ended the fight. The relieved soldiers soon reached Beaver Creek 
and camped for the remainder of the day. They resumed their march 
back at Custer’s campsite on the Republican on the evening of June 
26, arriving back on the afternoon of June 27.4 

While this fight was happening with Custer’s wagon train there 
was another big fight going on about twenty-eight miles to the south 
near Fort Wallace, also on the same morning. In this fight, Captain 
Albert Barnitz lost five men killed and six wounded of his Company 
G, Seventh Cavalry. That fight began not long after Custer’s wagons 
left Fort Wallace. The likelihood that both fights were planned by the 
warriors on the evening before is certainly possible and cannot be 
ruled out. While the fight involving Custer’s men did not receive im- 
mediate national press attention, the Barnitz fight certainly did. 

After Companies E, D and K returned to Custer’s campsite, the com- 
mand still remained in camp, awaiting the return of Major Elliott’s 
party from Fort Sedgwick.*° While in camp the men, both those with 
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Seventh Cavalry artifacts recovered at Custer’s June 22-28 camp. Author’s 
photo. 


Custer and those with the wagon escort, shared stories of their first 
Indian fight. They were all impressed with the horsemanship of the 
Indians. Indeed, as Davis noted, when the men took their horses to 
the river for water later in the day, nearly all of the soldiers tried the 
horsemanship tricks of the Indians. This included mounting on the 
right-hand side, and mounting by springing upon the horse from 
holding the tail. “There was not a trooper in camp who had not made 
the effort to ride beneath his horse instead of above him.”* 

On June 28 Major Elliott and his small detachment safely arrived 
from Fort Sedgwick and Custer learned that Elliott was unable to 
obtain any new communications from General Sherman. He did 
receive the aforementioned orders from General Augur, transmitted 
to Major Elliott at Fort Sedgwick via telegraph, which did not relieve 
Custer of his orders to proceed to the Platte after scouting around the 
Republican. To do that, and not retrace his difficult march to Fort 
McPherson and then to Fort Sedgwick, it was necessary to travel south 
and then west past the headwaters of the Republican River valley, and 
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Above: Seventh Cavalry artifacts 
recovered at Custer’s June 22-28 
camp. Right: Seventh Cavalry 
buckle recovered at Custer’s June 
22-28 camp. Author’s photos. 


then north to the Platte. Probably 
Comstock so informed him of the 
direction he would need to march. 
This march north would cover 142 miles before reaching the South 
Platte, forty-five miles west of Fort Sedgwick. It was at Custer’s camp- 
site along the South Platte River that Custer incurred the single most 
desertions at any time of enlisted men directly under his command. 
Thirty-four men deserted the camp on the nights of July 5 and 6, but 
that is a story unto itself and to be told elsewhere.* 

Lieutenant Jackson’s itinerary report detailing Custer’s 1867 
expedition proves to be a very useful source for following Custer’s 
trail. The twenty-seven pages of maps, showing each camp site, were 
extremely well detailed. 
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The artifacts tell a story, and Lieutenant Jackson’s map pinpoints 
the location of Custer’s campsite near Benkelman. The location of 
the week-long campsite at Benkelman was not difficult to locate, 
for several reasons. One is the etching that Theodore Davis made 
in the August 3, 1867 issue of Harper’s Weekly. But better yet was 
the detail found in Lieutenant Jackson’s well-kept itinerary report. 
He drew a map placing the camp alongside bluffs, confirming the 
Davis etching, but, best yet, he said the command camped on the 
west side of Spring Creek.*” The bluffs noted in Jackson’s map are 
the first bluffs north of the creek’s juncture with the north fork of 
the Republican River. In March, 2006, the author and his son Evan 
made two weekend excursions to Benkelman, Nebraska, in an effort 
to locate and verify Custer’s campsite where he had his first skirmish 
with hostile Indians. Though the campsite has been compromised 
by many modern intrusions, including two homes, an abandoned 
pond, a county road and a railroad, there was almost half of Custer’s 
original campsite that was still open field, though subject to decades 
of plowing and planting of crops. At the present time, weeds cover 
most of the area not yet lost to modern development. Recovered at 
the site were enough artifacts to convince this author that Custer’s 
men indeed camped there. Significant artifacts recovered were the 
following: four horseshoes, three fired Spencer cartridges, one head- 
stamped “JG,” confirming the year 1867 for use by the military, 
nine unfired Spencer cartridges, several head-stamped “JG,” three 
unfired .44 caliber Remington pistol bullets, two U.S. Army “eagle” 
buttons, three pocket knives, one pewter trouser button, five various 
saddle assortment buckles, and one large brass cavalry horse buckle, 
stamped “U.S.” This campsite is on the opposite side of Highway 34, 
where there is a historical marker designating Custer’s historic visit. 
In other words, readers of the highway marker are looking in the 
opposite direction of Custer’s actual campsite. 

There will always be mystery in telling the Custer story, and there 
are many pieces of the puzzle of Custer to be found in the eleven years 
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after the Civil War before his demise at the Little Bighorn in 1876. A 
part of the mystery regarding Custer’s summer Indian campaign of 
1867 has been solved. Another piece of the puzzle has been added. 
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Neb Wynkoop’s LONELY 
WALK BETWEEN THE RACES 


LOUIS KRAFT 


THE SEVENTH CHILD of a well-to-do Pennsylvania family, 
Edward W. Wynkoop—Ned to his friends—migrated to Kansas at the 
age of twenty in 1856.' Typical of his times, he harbored the usual 
prejudices of his compatriots on the frontier—mainly that Indians 
were little more than wild beasts. A harsh view when one considers 
that he had yet to see an Indian in his natural habitat—the wide 
open prairie to which he had just ventured. That would change two 
years later in 1858 with word that gold was discovered at the base of 
the Rocky Mountains, and he joined one of the first mining outfits 
to set out for what is now the state of Colorado.’ 

During the trek to the mountains Wynkoop experienced his first 
encounter with Indians when a group of Kiowa and Comanche 
warriors approached the caravan of miners on their way to the 
Rockies and demanded a mule they claimed had been stolen from 
them. Since the would-be miners had purchased the animal from 
Kaws, they refused to surrender it. That day the Indians followed 
the whites. While his comrades kept their guns near, greenhorn 
Wynkoop wandered away from the wagon train and foolishly 
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Ned Wynkoop’s Lonely Walk Between the Races 


agreed to race one of the Kiowas. He held a slight lead as they bolted 
across the prairie when his rifle, which he held across his saddle, 
bounced off the pommel and discharged, the ball narrowly missing 
the Indian. Almost immediately the rest of the warriors surrounded 
Wynkoop, screaming at him and waving their weapons in his face. 
Nervous, he looked back toward his friends. Instead of charging to 
his rescue they frantically circled their wagons. Wynkoop figured he 
was a goner. But instead of demanding he die, the Kiowa he raced 
assured his comrades that the white man meant him no harm.’ 

Wynkoop’s second experience happened near the end of Decem- 
ber 1858 when he and a companion named Albert B. Steinberger set 
out from what would eventually become Denver, Colorado. Braving 
the dead of winter, they rode to Kansas to file a land claim for the 
Denver Town Company.’ Shortly before reaching the settlement of 
Grand Island (present-day Nebraska), a band of Pawnees detained 
them. Wynkoop sarcastically called them “friendly Pawnees.” The 
Indians demanded to know the whereabouts of their tribal enemies— 
as if Wynkoop would know. While making their demands, they 
helped themselves to the white men’s supplies. After taking all they 
wanted the Indians rode off; all except one, who followed the white 
men—apparently he wanted to trade. By this time Wynkoop could 
see the town in the distance. When the Pawnee came close enough 
to attempt to communicate, Wynkoop struck him across the face 
with his whip. He and Steinberger then dashed to Grand Island 
and safety.» Wynkoop and Steinberger reached their destination, 
Lecompton, Kansas, in January, and although the petition for a town 
site lost out to another petition, Wynkoop somehow talked the others 
into accepting the Denver Town Company as part of the St. Charles 
Town Company, which passed on January 11, 1859.° 

Although eager to return to Denver, Wynkoop languished in 
Lecompton, Kansas, until the fall 1859, when he led a group of men 
to Denver; the shanty town he had departed the previous winter had 
grown into a boomtown.’ By now the Indians and racial feelings had 
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become a forgotten memory. As the town grew, Wynkoop found his 
life split between a struggle for survival and a growing popularity. 
With his mining efforts producing little and his appointed position 
as sheriff only paying on apprehension and conviction, he moon- 
lighted as bartender. Combined with participating in duels and daring 
to step upon the stage, wherein he garnered glowing reviews while 
playing the lead in “The Drunkard” —which may have led to him 
being labeled “Winecoop” by his drinking cronies—he constantly 
appeared in the Rocky Mountain News, which turned him into one of 
the leading lights—albeit a tarnished one—of Denver Town.* 

With the eruption of the Civil War in 1861, Wynkoop enlisted in 
the First Colorado Volunteers, as a lieutenant. Within a month he 
received a promotion to captain. The following year, his participa- 
tion at the battle of Glorieta Pass, New Mexico, which ended the 
Confederate invasion of the Southwest, resulted in his promotion 
to major.’ It also marked the end of his active participation in the 
Civil War. 

By 1863 Wynkoop commanded Camp Weld, just outside of 
Denver Town. Although his Indian experiences were now long 
past, events would soon involve him in an Indian uprising. That 
August Utes raided the settlements in what is now southwest 
Wyoming and Wynkoop received orders to track them down and 
destroy them.'° But then negotiations seemed to end the upris- 
ing and Colonel John Chivington, who commanded the Military 
District of Colorado, ordered Wynkoop back to Camp Weld. How- 
ever, before Wynkoop reached his post Utes ran off more livestock. 
Unsure what to do, Wynkoop left his command and force-marched 
to Denver where Chivington ordered him to retrieve the stock. 
If this proved impossible, Chivington wanted him to attack. The 
campaign had reignited his earlier feelings of intolerance, and now, 
with his bloodlust awakened, Wynkoop declared he intended “to 
penetrate to the villages and hiding places of the red thieves and 
murderers, and administer a lesson the survivors will not soon for- 
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get.”"' With thoughts of a glorious victory ringing in his mind, the 
“Indian fighter” hustled back to his command and resumed the hunt. 
Wynkoop tracked a fleeing and unseen foe through the mountains 
of portions of present-day Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and 
had almost reached New Mexico when, on short rations, and with 
his men and livestock worn out, he called off the hunt and limped 
back to Camp Weld. Wynkoop never saw a warring Indian during 
the entire campaign. Surprisingly, failure to engage the enemy did 
not tarnish his Indian-fighting image. 

Another year passed. By the summer of 1864 Wynkoop com- 
manded Fort Lyon in southeastern Colorado Territory. By mid-August 
with the Southern Cheyennes and their allies terrorizing the territory, 
Wynkoop reported “it is my intention to kill all Indians I may come 
across until I receive orders to the contrary from headquarters.” !” 

Then, unexpectedly, troopers brought three Cheyennes into Fort 
Lyon on September 3. Although angered that the Indians had not 
been killed outright, he read the messages penned by two halfbreeds 
(Edmund Guerrier and George Bent) for Cheyenne Chief Black Kettle, 
which convinced him to listen to the Indians.'* The Tsistsistas—as 
the Southern Cheyennes called themselves—wanted to end the war. 
They offered to release seven women and children, who, as the old 
but oh-so-true cliché went, faced a “fate worse than death.” 

Although Wynkoop would years later state he found himself in 
the presence of “superior beings,” this was an after-the-fact observa- 
tion tainted by time for it is improbable that someone who claimed 
he hated Indians could change color at the drop of a hat with the 
appearance of two letters and three Indians. Freeing the prisoners, 
along with the opportunity to end a war dominated his thoughts. 

When Wynkoop informed his officers that he intended to meet 
the warring Indian leaders his subordinates labeled the mission a 
fool’s errand. He refused to listen and asked for volunteers. Three 
days later Wynkoop led a detachment of 127 men out of Fort Lyon. 
On the tenth he closed on the Bend of Timbers, which is just in- 
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side Kansas on the Smoky Hill River. A battle line of perhaps seven 
hundred screaming warriors confronted him.'* Undoubtedly, when 
he turned to his subordinates they snarled that he had made the 
blunder of a lifetime—everyone was going to die. Set upon taking 
some of the enemy with him, Wynkoop ordered his own battle 
line. But the warriors did not charge, no one died, and the next day 
Wynkoop met Cheyenne and Arapaho leaders in council. Wynkoop 
may have side-stepped the fire when he faced the battle line, but now 
he found himself front and center of a bitter hatred directed at him. 
Angry headmen cursed and threatened him. Dog Soldier Chief Bull 
Bear charged him and demanded he stand while he berated him. 
Wynkoop’s interpreter John Smith heard words that frightened him 
and clammed up, forcing Wynkoop to use George Bent, who then 
lived with Black Kettle’s band, to interpret for him.’ 

Somehow Wynkoop kept his cool and survived the ordeal; some- 
how he dealt with people who despised the ve’h6’e, the spider, the 
hated white man; somehow he said words that the headmen at least 
half-heartedly believed. Although he did not yet know it, Wynkoop 
had crossed a line of racial hate. When he departed Fort Lyon, he 
acted on his own hook, and now, without authority—which he 
made clear to the tribesmen—he offered to take them to Denver to 
meet the soldier chief and the big chief of the territory to talk about 
ending the war. 

Black Kettle told him to move his camp and wait. Wynkoop did, 
only to be confronted with a potential mutiny by his command 
whom Tsistsistas warriors had terrorized while he sat in council. The 
following day he received a sixteen-year old girl, and the day after 
Black Kettle appeared with three children.'!* While the chieftain told 
him that he and other headmen would go to Denver to talk peace, 
Wynkoop saw a small blonde-haired urchin peeking from the folds 
of a woman’s blanket. He rode to the woman who held the girl and 
pulled her to his chest. She said, “I want to see my mamma.”?” 

In Denver Wynkoop struggled to convince John Evans, governor 
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of Colorado Territory, to meet the Indians to discuss ending the war. 
Evans had a problem; he had campaigned for the one hundred-day 
enlistment of the Third Colorado Volunteer Cavalry to fight Indi- 
ans, and to date the Third was bloodless. Still, Wynkoop’s words, 
combined with an article in the Rocky Mountain News, won out, 
and the governor and Chivington met the native leaders at Camp 
Weld on September 28.'* Wynkoop, the chieftains, and even the 
Rocky Mountain News left the meeting thinking that the war had 
ended while Evans and Chivington strode off with just the opposite 
understanding.’” 

Wynkoop may have blundered when he met the warring Chey- 
ennes at the Bend of Timbers; now he, and the chieftains, made an 
even bigger mistake by thinking that peace had returned to the land. 
He returned to Fort Lyon, with the Arapahos camped near the post, 
and the Cheyennes camped farther away. Although he began to 
view himself as a peacemaker, Wynkoop could not dismiss his past 
and reported that he could annihilate the Indians camped near the 
fort.”? Although peace reigned in southeastern Colorado Territory, no 
official word that the war had ended arrived. Then in November 
orders removed Wynkoop from command and he returned to 
Kansas where he anticipated facing charges of being absent from his 
post in time of war—he had taken the Indian leaders to Denver.’ 
Before he left for Kansas, the Cheyennes following Black Kettle and 
some of the Arapahos moved to a place called Sand Creek, which 
was about thirty-seven miles northeast of Fort Lyon. 

With Wynkoop out of the way, Chivington, with a combined 
force of Colorado volunteers attacked and destroyed the Cheyenne- 
Arapahoe village on Sand Creek on November 29.” As news of the 
victory swept eastward, Wynkoop struggled to defend his actions 
until he received letters from two of his subordinates who had been 
at Sand Creek—Captain Silas Soule and Lieutenant Joseph Cramer. 
“I tell you Ned it was hard to see little children on their knees have 
their brains beat out by men professing to be civilized,” Soule wrote. 
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“One woman was cut open and a child taken out of her, and scalped. 
White Antelope [and] others had Ears and Privates cut off. Squaws[’] 
snatches were cut out for trophies. You would think it impossible for 
white men to butcher and mutilate human beings as they did there.”” 
Days later Cramer confirmed Soule, describing similar atrocities.** 

Soule and Cramer’s words rocked Wynkoop to his very soul, and, 
combined with the treachery as Wynkoop saw it, set in motion a 
metamorphosis that had begun unobtrusively when he decided to 
meet the warring Indians. An outraged Wynkoop exploded with 
rage and damned the attack. And by so doing, he changed his life 
forever. 

The hatred he had directed, until recently, at Indians suddenly 
made an about-face. Overnight, Wynkoop, who had been exoner- 
ated of any wrongdoing and ordered to Fort Lyon to investigate the 
attack, found himself centerstage of a maelstrom of vehemence that 
erupted when congressionally-approved investigations into the at- 
tack tarnished the victory. 

The Rocky Mountain News quickly did an about-face. Without say- 
ing it, the paper implied that it had always stood for war.” At the 
same time it began to denounce anyone who spoke out against the 
attack. Knowing this, Wynkoop remained as quiet as possible, and 
mostly succeeded until April 1865 when he learned that Lieutenant 
Harry Richmond (Third Colorado Cavalry) had personally “killed 
and scalped...three women and...five children [prisoners] while 
they...were screaming for mercy.”*° An outraged Wynkoop spoke up; 
he wanted “all honest men [to] hound this cold blooded dastardly 
murderer through the world.”?” 

His stance made him a pariah. To complicate matters, he felt guilty 
and had no desire to again deal with Indians. When the government 
announced a peace council on the Little Arkansas River in Kansas in 
October 1865 the military pushed him back into the fray, ordering 
Wynkoop to command the military escort.?8 Instead of an arrow in 
the back, as he anticipated, Black Kettle greeted him with open arms 
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and absolved him of any wrongdoing.”’ But it would not be so with 
all Cheyennes. 

Soon after the peace council the military placed Wynkoop on 
detached duty with him reporting directly to Secretary of the In- 
terior James Harlan. His orders: move among the Cheyennes and 
Arapahos, especially those who had not touched the treaty paper 
and get them to make their marks. Since Congress argued over the 
treaty and changed the terms, he would also get the chieftains who 
had already signed to sign again.*° In late February 1866 Wynkoop, 
with a military escort, arrived at Bluff Creek, Kansas, where up- 
wards of three thousand Southern Cheyennes, including many Dog 
Soldiers, assembled to talk with him. When he first arrived at the 
council grounds, Porcupine Bear refused to shake his hand.*! When 
Wynkoop heard the reason—the Bear blamed him for the murder 
of loved ones at Sand Creek and would kill him if any Cheyenne 
touched the paper—he felt ill at ease. When he told Arapaho inter- 
preter Margaret McAdams (or Adams), the half-Arapaho widow of 
Indian agent Thomas Fitzpatrick, she pulled a blanket over her head 
and cried, confirming his fears. Knowing that his future dealing 
with Indians hung in the balance, Wynkoop discussed the situa- 
tion with his brother George and decided that he would go through 
with the meeting. On March 1, 1866, Wynkoop sat facing his tent, 
which placed the Cheyennes with their backs to it. Unbeknown 
to the Indians, George hid inside the tent waiting for Wynkoop’s 
signal to shoot Porcupine Bear. 

Wynkoop persevered during the council and somehow his words 
won over the chieftains even though they were set upon retaining 
their land along the Smoky Hill. The Dog Soldiers warned Black Kettle 
that if the treaty again proved false they would kill his pony herd. 
Finally the time arrived to touch the paper. An on-edge Wynkoop 
watched the Bear closely. Suddenly, he leaped to his feet and stormed 
forward. Thinking the Dog Soldier intended to kill him and not 
having enough time to signal George, Wynkoop began to yank his 
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revolver out of his holster. But Porcupine Bear did not attack him; 
instead he made his mark on the treaty paper.°? 

Luckily the Cheyennes did not notice Wynkoop’s hasty action. 

The following month Wynkoop met warring Dog Soldiers at 
Wood Creek, Kansas, and secured additional signatures.** His 
successes would link him with the Southern Cheyennes for the 
remainder of the decade. As his knowledge of, and relationship 
with, the Cheyennes grew, so did the white negativity toward him. 
Originally the backlash had been confined to whites on the frontier 
who not only sanctioned but praised Chivington’s attack at Sand 
Creek, and Indians who held him responsible for the disaster. To this 
list Wynkoop could now add government employees and officers in 
the regular army. 

Wynkoop traveled to Washington D.C. Although pleased with his 
success he wanted nothing more to do with his current situation. He 
had made a name for himself walking between the races and hoped 
to use this to secure a position with the Interior Department. To 
anyone who observed him, it was obvious what Wynkoop wanted 
to become agent for the Cheyennes and Arapahos. Knowing this, 
Interior Department special agent W. H. Watson, who had his own 
agenda (he supported Kiowa/Comanche agent Jesse Leavenworth 
to become the Cheyenne/Arapaho agent), lashed out at Wynkoop’s 
recent dealings with the Indians stating that Wynkoop had only 
secured their signatures because he had mislead them into believing 
they would retain their land along the Smoky Hill.** 

Whether Watson’s accusations became the last straw or if Wynkoop 
had already decided to resign his commission, on July 11, 1866, 
he mustered out of the military and actively lobbied for the Upper 
Arkansas Agency.** In late summer, the Indian Bureau employed 
Wynkoop as special agent, sending him back to the prairie to again 
deal with the Cheyennes, who had become restive since they had 
received little of what the government promised them at the Little 
Arkansas council the previous year. The change of employers did not 
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View of Officers’ Row at Fort Larned, Kansas, which is on the western 
side of the parade ground. The Pawnee Fork flows to the north of the post, 
making a slight curve to the south behind Officers’ Row before continuing 
westward. Wynkoop’s Cheyenne-Arapaho agency was located just outside 
the perimeter of the fort, between the southern-most of the three Officers’ 
Row buildings and the bend in the river. Wynkoop rented a wooden building 
from the post trader, Theodore Weichselbaum, who charged him $100 per 
month (the price also included a storeroom). Plans for Wynkoop’s quarters 
still exist, but the structure is gone. Recently there have been discussions 
of recreating the building from the plans, but these talks are in the infancy 
stage. Photograph © Louis Kraft 2004. 


improve Wynkoop’s situation, and he continued to find himself in 
a “no-man’s land.” Upon his return to Kansas, Cheyenne-Arapaho 
agent I. A. Taylor refused to assist him.*° 

On September 20, 1866, President Andrew Johnson appointed 
Wynkoop Indian agent for the Upper Arkansas Indian Agency, and 
from this day forward he walked a lonely trail. Although many of 
his wards—Southern Cheyennes, Arapahos, and Plains Apaches— 
appreciated what he did for them, just as many blamed him for the 
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View from the south and above part of the Cheyenne encampment at the 
Cheyenne-Sioux village on the Pawnee Fork in Kansas. The cutbacks in the 
river, combined with the erosion of the land from the flow of river which 
terraced it, along with trees, made the location a favorite of the Cheyennes, 
even after General Winfield Hancock destroyed the village in 1867. For that 
same reason, farmers avoided the site as it would take too much effort to 
make the earth suitable to farm. The day after this photograph was taken 
the village site was blessed by Cheyenne Chief Gordon Yellowman at a 
ceremony that officially introduced it to the public during the Fort Larned 
Old Guard’s annual spring conference. Photograph © Louis Kraft 1999. 
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ve’ho’e’s blatant quest to steal their land. At the same time many 
whites viewed him with a jaundiced eye, dismissing him as the trai- 
tor who constantly supplied Indians with weapons so they could 
ride the warpath.*” 

Although violence remained a constant on the prairie, there was 
a noticeable drop by the end of 1866 and Wynkoop’s efforts contrib- 
uted to the reduction in bloodshed. Still, all was not peaceful. There 
were two sides, two viewpoints; and they did not match. The white 
cry against isolated raids by warriors combined with the United States’ 
mandate of Manifest Destiny which included the completion of two 
railroads through the prime land of the Cheyennes (land the whites 
now considered theirs by right of treaty) threatened the peace. From 
the opposite point of view, the white encroachment along the North 
Platte and Smoky Hill rivers angered the Dog Soldiers, who, although 
they wanted peace, also wanted to retain their land regardless of the 
treaties or what they understood of the treaties. 

In the spring of 1867 Major General Winfield $. Hancock, who 
commanded the Department of the Missouri, organized a massive 
force of fourteen hundred men to meet with the southern tribes. 
His goal was simple: impress the Indians that they must bend to 
white man’s rule or face the consequences. He told Wynkoop, that 
he would “defer to me certain matters connected with the Indians of 
my agency.”** But Hancock had no intention of doing this. When he 
met with Cheyenne and Lakota leaders at Fort Larned on the night 
of April 12, 1867, he refused to listen to Dog Soldier Chief Tall Bull’s 
pleas not to bring his army to their village on the Pawnee Fork, some 
thirty-one miles west of the post.*? Wynkoop warned the general that 
the Indians feared another Sand Creek; and that if he acted rashly 
he would start another war. 

Hancock refused to listen and marched his army toward the Dog 
Soldier/Tsistsista/Lakota village. Around noon on the fourteenth 
three hundred warriors confronted Hancock’s army.*° With Hancock’s 
permission, Wynkoop rode between the lines and convinced the 
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headmen that the military meant them no harm. The two sides 
met, but Hancock refused to listen to the Indians’ request that he 
not continue on to their village.*! Later that day Hancock’s army 
reached the village, and that night, as Wynkoop had warned, the 
Indians fled their homes.* 

As soon as General Hancock realized that the Indians were fleeing, 
he sent for Lieutenant Colonel George Armstrong Custer (Seventh 
U.S. Cavalry), who had “exploded across the American scene like a 
skyrocket,...exhibit[ing] his desire for action while showing no fear 
against the enemy” during the Civil War.** With orders to capture 
the Indian camp, Custer acted quickly and surrounded the village, 
which appeared deserted. He directed his troops to hold their posi- 
tion with their “carbines held at the ‘advance,’” while he, Lieuten- 
ant Myles Moylan (his adjutant), Dr. Isaac Coates, and interpreter 
Edmund Guerrier crept into the encampment and slowly examined 
it.4* Even though the village was deserted, Custer found several 
people in it, one of whom would have a major impact on Wynkoop’s 
future. As Custer explained it, in one lodge he stumbled over a hu- 
man form, and in the darkness his mind raced with the possibili- 
ties of how he could be attacked. It turned out he had found a girl 
between eight and twelve years old, “who at first was an object of 
our Curiosity, became at once an object of pity.”*° Custer believed 
that Indians raped her before deserting the village. He said she was 
a halfbreed, others, including reporter Henry Stanley, stated that 
she was white or halfbreed, while Hancock called her a Cheyenne. 
Coates, who examined her and confirmed she had been raped, said 
something that is interesting—mainly that she was at first thought 
to be white, then halfbreed, but then he concluded that she was 
full-blooded Cheyenne. In stark contrast to most opinions of the 
girl, Wynkoop stated emphatically that she was Cheyenne and had 
been raped by soldiers, a view that the military and frontier press 
objected to and denied.*® 

On the 19th, against Wynkoop’s protests, Hancock burned the 
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village and ignited another war.” The general’s actions would almost 
prove fatal for Wynkoop, for the famed Cheyenne warrior Roman 
Nose had been in the village. Already firmly set against the white 
invasion, he now directed his anger at Wynkoop, whom he held 
responsible for leading the soldiers to the village and destroying it. 

War raged until the government called for a peace council in the 
fall at Medicine Lodge Creek in Kansas. Wynkoop arrived at the coun- 
cil grounds early, and one night while he ate with Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs Thomas Murphy, George Bent, and Black Kettle in 
the chieftain’s lodge, Roman Nose and a war party stormed the en- 
campment intent upon killing the agent. Luckily Arapahos warned 
Wynkoop of the danger, allowing him just enough time to slip out 
of the tepee, mount, and ride for his life back to Fort Larned.** 

Days later Wynkoop escorted the peace commissioners to the 
council grounds, and on the evening of October 17 they called him 
before them to explain the reasons for the recent war. Not wasting 
words, Wynkoop pointed out that the government failed to supply 
all the annuities and weapons promised at the 1865 Little Arkansas 
peace council, that the Indians were over-charged for the inferior 
goods they did receive, and that Hancock’s unbending superior at- 
titude had ignited the 1867 war. He again made it clear that the girl 
raped on the Pawnee Fork—who had since died with no fanfare or 
lamenting—had been raped by soldiers.*? His comments resulted in 
a wave of outrage. Colonel A. J. Smith (Seventh U.S. Cavalry), who 
had been at the Pawnee Fork, wanted Wynkoop fired, as did Kansas 
Governor Samuel Crawford.°° 

Later during the council, when the commissioners interviewed 
a Dog Soldier chief named Gray Head (sometimes known as Grey 
Beard and White Head) on what happened at the Pawnee Fork, he 
confirmed what Wynkoop had said about the raped girl. Gray Head 
knew her as he had watched her grow up. She had been left behind as 
she had refused to leave when Hancock’s army arrived and the People 
could not wait for her to change her mind, which was deranged. He 
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had been the last one to leave the village, and she, he said, had not 
been harmed when he left.°! 

The Cheyennes touched the paper, but they did so not quite un- 
derstanding what they had agreed to, coming away from the council 
grounds with the understanding that the government would provide 
them with annuities including guns and ammunition. Senator John 
Henderson of Missouri said that they could hunt buffalo north of the 
Arkansas River for as long as there were buffalo (something that did 
not make it into the final treaty). 

Like they had with the 1865 treaty, Congress argued over it and 
changed it, while the Indians, desperately in need of annuities that 
were not forthcoming, became restive. When finally Wynkoop 
obtained permission to distribute annuities, his orders prevented 
him from distributing weapons and ammunition because of an 
aborted raid that Dog Soldier Tall Bull and Cheyenne Little Robe led 
against the Kaws in June 1868, which led to some of the returning 
warriors terrorizing farmers and destroying their property. The lack 
of weapons bothered the Indians and in July 1868 the Cheyennes 
refused their annuities since they did not include weapons. Wynkoop 
campaigned for the release of the weapons and finally his superiors 
granted his wish. On August 9 Wynkoop distributed weapons to the 
Cheyennes, but it was too late.°? On the 10th Cheyennes and Dog 
Soldiers who did not attend the annuity distribution set out to raid 
the Pawnees. However, before they reached their objective they at- 
tacked, raped, and killed whites along the Saline and Solomon rivers 
in Kansas, igniting yet another war.°? 

While the war cut Wynkoop off from physically dealing with his 
wards, he could not deny that some of them had committed outrages. 
Fearing a repeat of the Sand Creek and Pawnee Fork disasters and 
not knowing how to proceed, he obtained his first leave of absence 
since becoming U.S. Indian agent. Although he stated he needed to 
visit his mother in Pennsylvania, he did not immediately travel to 
see her. Undoubtedly he sought out easterners who supported the 
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Indian cause but did not meet with success, although again some of 
his words saw print.°? Major Joel Elliott (Seventh U.S. Cavalry) read 
Wynkoop’s latest comments in the press and, fed up with the agent’s 
stand for Indians, stated he wanted to rough him up “in good style.” 
Most likely Wynkoop never heard of Elliott’s threat for they never 
met again (Elliott died on November 27, 1868). 

Lieutenant General William T. Sherman ended Wynkoop’s break 
when he demanded that the Indian Bureau shut down Wynkoop’s 
agency at Fort Larned and order him to Indian Territory to congre- 
gate his wards at Fort Cobb. With October 8 orders cutting short 
his trip, Wynkoop hustled back to the frontier, returning by early 
November. However, while en route to Fort Cobb, on November 29 
he resigned his commission in protest, stating that “I most certainly 
refuse to again be the instrument of the murder of innocent women 
and children.”*° 

Unbeknownst to Wynkoop, Lieutenant Colonel George Armstrong 
Custer and the Seventh Cavalry followed the trail of a war party 
which led to a snowbound village on the Washita River in present- 
day Oklahoma. Without knowing the occupants of the village, 
Custer attacked at dawn on November 27—two days before Wynkoop 
resigned. To Custer’s credit, when he heard that soldiers killed women 
and children, he attempted to stop the outrage.°’ It turned out that 
the Seventh attacked Black Kettle’s Cheyenne village. While Custer’s 
report claimed that 103 warriors (including Black Kettle) and some 
women and children died in the assault, Wynkoop had it on good 
authority from his former scout and interpreter James Morrison that 
the Indian dead at the Washita consisted of no more than twenty 
men while the bodies of forty women and children littered the fro- 
zen ground.** 

Wynkoop again spoke up, this time before a large audience at the 
Cooper Union in New York City on the evening of December 23. He 
again pointed out the reasons for the current war—mainly the gov- 
ernment not fulfilling its promises to the Indians, which, combined 
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with their destitute condition, forced them to return to their aggres- 
sive ways to survive.°? Wynkoop’s words unleashed an avalanche of 
comments and accusations in the press, especially on the frontier. 
Generals Hancock, Sheridan, and Sherman stood firmly behind 
Custer’s victory giving the editors additional firepower. And almost 
unanimously the western press dismissed everything Wynkoop said 
as false.©° Nevertheless, as he had in 1864, Wynkoop’s outrage helped 
initiate an investigation into the attack.°' He also raised a good ques- 
tion when he asked how the military knew that the Washita village 
was hostile since it did not know who resided in the encampment 
until after the attack. He held to his view that even though some 
of Black Kettle’s warriors had taken part in the Solomon and Saline 
raids, the old chieftain and most of his village were innocent of any 
wrongdoing and should not have been punished for the actions of a 
few whom the headman had no control over. Wynkoop’s conscience 
refused to allow him to accept the military’s decision of waging all- 
out war. “I do not know whether the government desires to look at 
this affair in a humane light or not,” Wynkoop wrote, “and if it only 
desires to know whether it was right or wrong...1 must emphatically 
pronounce it wrong and disgraceful.” ° 

With the changing of the guard, as Andrew Johnson’s lame-duck 
administration limped towards its conclusion, Wynkoop became a 
good choice to become Superintendent of Indian affairs. His under- 
standing of and sympathy for Indians guaranteed he would work for 
their well-being. But he never had a chance of securing the position 
since it had been Johnson who had appointed him Indian agent. The 
outcry of the military and civilians on the frontier combined with 
President U. S. Grant’s incoming administration, which introduced a 
new “Peace Policy,” sealed his fate. Grant had no intention of allow- 
ing the firebrand Wynkoop to infiltrate the Quaker administration 
that would now oversee the Indians’ future. 

Wynkoop’s life on the frontier had gone full cycle. He had gone 
a westering to make his fortune and found celebrity. A man of his 
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times, he allowed the racial prejudices of his day to influence him, 
but contrary to most of his compatriots he had an open mind and 
found that he could accept the adversary as human. When people 
he considered innocent were brutally attacked and killed he dared 
to speak out against what he considered wrong and unwittingly laid 
the groundwork for him walking a lonely trail between the races. 
This stance he took has guaranteed his legacy, a legacy George Bent 
understood: “Wynkoop was the best friend [the] Cheyennes and 
Arapahos ever had.” 
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STUDENTS OF CUSTERIANA and the fight at the Little Bighorn 
River are familiar with the work of Walter Mason Camp. Although he 
was not well known during his lifetime, Walter Camp has gained in- 
creasing recognition as a historian and reporter of the conflicts which 
occurred between the American Indian and those who advanced the 
boundaries of the United States westward in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Camp interviewed almost two hundred partici- 
pants of the Indian Wars in the western United States and visited 
over forty of the battlefields.' 

In 1900 Camp set a goal of interviewing every living survivor of 
the fight at the Little Bighorn River on June 25, 1876. He later ex- 
panded his work and decided to write a history of the Indian Wars 
on the western plains. Armed with a tireless pen, an intense burn- 
ing interest in the western Indian Wars, an indefatigable will, and, 
not the least, a railroad pass, he quietly and doggedly established a 
legacy for himself and those he interviewed that will live forever in 
the annals of American Indian history.’ 

Camp made friends with many of the Indians he met and inter- 
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viewed. Groups of them on their way to Washington were known 
to stop in Camp’s office in Chicago for advice. Camp spoke several 
Indian languages, including Dakota and Delaware.’ 
: 

Walter Mason Camp was born on April 21, 1867, at Camptown, 
Pennsylvania. He was descended from Nicholas Camp who left 
England and settled in Massachusetts in 1631.* He attended the 
public schools in Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, and graduated from 
Pennsylvania State College in 1891 as a civil engineer, specializing in 
railroad construction and maintenance. He worked as surveyor and 
draftsman for the Southern Pacific Company in California until 1894 
and then took a position where he did innovative work pioneering 
construction and maintenance of electric railroads in Seattle. This 
led to a teaching job at the National School of Electricity in Chicago 
in 1896. In 1897 he was appointed Engineering Editor of the Railway 
and Engineering Review (now the Railway Review), and he was Editor 
of that magazine for twenty-eight years. Many of his professional 
writings were published, and his textbook, Notes on Track, was used 
by many college railroad departments.° 

Beginning in approximately 1903 and continuing until 1920 
Camp spent his summer vacations doing research and conduct- 
ing interviews among Indians and people who participated in the 
battles on the western frontier. He retired to his farm after his last 
trip west in 1920 due to failing health. He died in Kankakee, Illinois 
on August 3, 1925.° 


In 1933, eight years after Camp’s death, his widow sold his papers 
to Brigadier General William Carey Brown, who moved the collec- 
tion to his home in Denver and attempted to organize it. By 1945 
he had transferred most of the papers to Robert Ellison. The portion 
of the manuscript collection retained by Brown is today preserved 
as the William Carey Brown Collection, Norland Library, University 
of Colorado, Boulder.’ 
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Walter Mason Camp, 1867-1925. Courtesy of the Lilly Library, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Upon Ellison’s death on August 16, 1947, his widow donated most 
of the Camp manuscripts to the Lilly Library at Ellison’s alma mater, 
Indiana University. Some of Ellison’s Camp papers were donated to 
the Denver Public Library and others were sold through a Denver 
book dealer to Brigham Young University over a period of time from 
1968 through 1981.° 

Camp’s research and interview subjects included the Battle of the 
Washita; Colonel Ranald S. MacKenzie’s raid on Dull Knife’s village; 
First Lieutenant Frank D. Baldwin’s fight with Sitting Bull on Red 
Water Creek; the Battle of Wolf Mountain; the Lamedeer fight; the 
Nez Perce campaign; Baldwin’s fight on the Little Porcupine; the Yel- 
low Hand affair; the capture of Rain-In-the-Face; the death of Sitting 
Bull; the Wounded Knee and White Clay Creek affairs; the Bozeman 
Expedition of 1874; Fort C. F Smith; the Hayfield fight; the Fetterman 
fight; the Platte River Bridge affair; the Kidder Massacre; the Grattan 
fight; Beecher’s Island; Fort Phil Kearny; the Wagon Box fight; the 
Powder River fight; the Battle of the Rosebud; the Battle of the Little 
Bighorn; the Cheyenne outbreak of 1878; and others.’ 

The first serious attempt at publishing Camp’s materials resulted 
in Kenneth Hammer’s book, Custer In ’76. Hammer was an economist 
and Custer authority from the University of Wisconsin—-Whitewater 
who was commissioned by the Harold B. Lee Library at Brigham 
Young University to organize the Camp materials and to extract the 
best of the notes which related to the Little Bighorn fight.!° 

In his monumental work, Legend Into History, Dr. Charles Kuhlman 
stated that “...Camp possessed an excellent imagination as well as 
an unusual capacity for taking pains to obtain grass-root details, 
both prime requisites for the making of a good historian.... The 
field notes bought by Mr. Ellison are only a part, and probably only 
a minor part, of Mr. Camp’s notes. Moreover, others had already 
gone through the material and taken their pick of it. Therefore, it is 
altogether probable that the student of our subject who succeeds in 
gaining access to the whole will be fortunate indeed.”"! 
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Camp’s lack of fame during his lifetime may have been caused 
partly by restraints placed upon him by some of the subjects of his 
interviews. In The Custer Myth, Colonel W. A. Graham published a 
letter which he wrote on March 30, 1925, to Captain R. G. Carter, 
U.S. Army retired, at the Army and Navy Club, in Washington, D.C. 
In the letter Graham wrote: 


A short time ago I had a long talk with Mr. W. M. Camp of Chicago. 
Among other things he told me that years ago he had a long interview 
with [Luther Rector] Hare, who gave him his own story of what hap- 
pened in the valley. He said that Hare told him that he was unwill- 
ing, so long as Mrs. Custer was alive, to talk for publication about the 
battle of the Little Big Horn; and he did not want Camp to make use 
of anything he said.... 


Carter answered Graham’s letter on April 7, 1925. Carter stated 
that a retired brigadier general of the U.S. Army, whose name was 
not revealed in the letter, told Carter that he had discussed the Reno 
Court of Inquiry with an unnamed officer who testified before that 
court, and was told that the officers who testified had all agreed to 
tell but one story. The general refused to give Carter the name of that 
officer, saying that he was dead and that “it would now serve no good 
purpose, especially as Mrs. Custer is yet living.” Carter said that this 
was the same reason that Graham had stated as to why Carter should 
“ . hold back the statement which Mr. Camp says he got from Hare, 
and which Camp gave to you with an injunction....”17 

Richard Hardorff’s modern classic, Markers, Artifacts, and Indian 
Testimony: Preliminary Findings On the Custer Battle, drew heavily on 
the Camp notes and was dedicated to Camp’s memory."” 

Hardorff has recently stated that Wicati (Camp), as he was known 
to his Lakota (Dakota) friends, was described as a quiet, unassuming 
man who was highly respected for his talents and knowledge and that 
the value of his research materials had been recognized only recently 
by historians and scholars. Hardorff also felt that “appreciation for 
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Camp’s accomplishments will eventually rank him with the likes of 
Walter Campbell and George Bird Grinnell.” 


Perhaps, one of the most intriguing of Camp’s interviews was with 
the guide, Ben Clark. On October 22, 1910, Camp interviewed Clark 
who was Lieutenant Colonel George A. Custer’s chief of scouts at the 
fight which occurred on the Washita River in present day western 
Oklahoma, on Thanksgiving day, November 27, 1868. The notes do 
not reveal where Camp and Clark met.!® 

The author has attempted a literal translation of the interview as 
much as possible. Certain portions of the notes, including Clark’s 
comments about the language of the Cheyenne, Clark’s mission to 
White Bird, the Nez Perce, Dull Knife affair, and Wild Hog incident 
have been omitted from this article due to the length of the materi- 
als. Certain other repetitive matters were also omitted. Editing has 
been minimized. 

The interview is preserved in Camp’s handwritten notes on seven- 
ty-four pieces of note paper in Box 3, file 11 and on sixty-seven pieces 
of note paper in Box 2, file 4, Walter Mason Camp Manuscript Col- 
lection, Lilly Library, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Camp’s notes from his interview with Ben Clark follow: 


Ben Clark was born on February 2, 1842, in St. Louis, Missouri. His 
name was formerly Benjamin H. Clark but he has gone by the simple 
name of Ben Clark throughout nearly all of his military experience. 


December 3, 1857—He enlisted in Captain Samuel Foster’s Company 
D, one of four companies of one hundred men each, of U.S. Volun- 
teers. He was assigned as a teamster in the quartermaster, and drove 
a team from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Bridger. After the Mormon 


trouble was over he continued at Fort Bridger and Camp Floyd as a 
courier in 1858.'° 
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U.S. Civil War—He served for three and a half years in the Sixth 
Kansas Volunteers. 

1868—He was chief of scouts for the U.S. Seventh Cavalry under 
Lieutenant Colonel Alfred Sully at the Sand Hills fight and Lieutenant 
Colonel George A. Custer at the Battle of the Washita. 

1869—He was chief of scouts for Major General Philip H. Sheridan 
during his winter campaign, and afterwards was assigned to Camp 
Supply as Post guide and interpreter.!” 

1874—He was chief of scouts for Colonel Nelson Miles. 

1876—He was with Brigadier General George Crook on the Crazy 
Horse trip. 

1878—Brigadier General John Pope sent him to Fort Abraham 
Lincoln to bring down Little Chief and band. 

Ben Clark says he did not marry one of the squaws captured at 
Washita. He did not get married until 1871. 

1874-1875—He was chief of scouts for [Nelson A.] Miles in Indian 
Territory in 1874 and spring of 1875. Indian Territory was in Western 
Texas south of the head of the Red River on the Staked Plains.'* 

Ben Clark’s children by: First wife: Jennie married Fred Cutler. 
She died in 1893. Second wife: Emily born 1878, married half-breed 
Chickasaw named Will Kanly. Third wife: Amos born 1881, Ben, Jr. 
born 1884, Nelson (named after N.A. Miles) born 1889, Hettie Clark 
Hoskins born 1892, Mary born 1895, and Anna born 1898, both not 
married. Another named Anna died age nineteen. Five more died: boy 
named John died eight years old, Mary died three years old, Jennie 
died two years old, Philip died one year old, James infant died.” 


Ben Clark says when Custer got down to Fort Dodge in the fall of 
1868 he met California Joe [Milner] who was trying to “get next.” He 
touched up Custer’s vanity a little by saying that he (Joe) was glad 
Custer had come. Said that no officer could successfully fight Indians 
who rode in an ambulance on the campaigns, meaning Sully. (Sully 
had once or twice ridden in an ambulance when not feeling well.) 
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nth Cavalry at the Battle of the 
Washita. Courtesy of the Camp Collection, Little Bighorn Battlefield 
National Monument. 


Custer seemed to take a notion to California Joe and right then and 
there made him a chief of scouts notwithstanding that Clark had 
been Chief of scouts under Sully. 

Clark says he met Custer first at head of the Salt Fork. He sent 
out three companies on a scout, Clark going with Captain William 
Thompson’s company, Joe with Captain Luis [sic] M. Hamilton, and 
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Jack Corbin with Captain Albert Barnitz’s company.” That night 
Joe got to drinking and insisted on striking matches occasionally to 
light his pipe. Hamilton cautioned him several times, but he paid 
no regard, until Hamilton had to subdue him by tying him down to 
his horse. When Hamilton returned, he reported Joe to Custer and 
said Joe was no man for chief of scouts as he would get drunk and 
no dependence could be placed upon him, etc. Custer therefore had 
to displace Joe and began inquiring among the officers as to whom 
he could get for chief of scouts. One of them replied, “Why not take 
this man, Clark, who has been chief all along?” Custer took the sug- 
gestion and made Clark chief. 

We were following the trail of a war party of at least one hundred 
warriors and perhaps two hundred horses down the Washita and all 
of a sudden smelled smoke and began to investigate. Found by marks 
in snow that a village had been at this place and moved the previous 
day. When the Indians moved they left a rotten log burning. This 
was at a point six miles above Black Kettle’s village.’! 

We followed the trail and came in from northwest about past where 
the barn of A. G. Smith now stands. As we made the rise about a mile 
northwest of the village we came upon the Indian pony herd and 
heard a bell tinkle, one of the horses having a bell on its neck. Soon 
the dogs in the village began to bark and we knew we were near it.” 
The command fell back on the trail over the rise of ground to a flat 
place where Custer let it remain between 1:00 a.m. and daylight. Mr. 
Bonner thinks this flat place on Frank Turner’s place. 

When the command fell back Custer called a council and in course 
of it Thompson said, “General, suppose we find more Indians than 
we can handle, etc.” Custer said gruffly, “Hell, all | am afraid of we 
won’t find half enough. There are not Indians enough in the country 
to whip the Seventh Cavalry.” 

The village which had pulled up the day before and moved had 
gone down the north side of the Washita and on past Black Kettle’s 
village without crossing the stream, but the trail of warriors we had 
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been following split from it near Black Kettle’s village and entered 
the village. When we charged on the village Custer’s battalion fol- 
lowed this trail right into the village. 

I rode right beside Custer just ahead of the command. He would 
allow no one to get ahead of him. His horse cleared the stream at one 
jump and up the bank we went and into the village. When Custer 
started to charge from a point half a mile or more back he had the 
band start playing Garryowen, but they did not play much and drew 
their pistols and followed right along. This music band aroused the 
camp for when we entered the village the Indians were up and run- 
ning to get away, although a few stood their ground and fired at us. 
It was hardly yet daylight when we charged into the camp. 

California Joe and some of white scouts got the herd as Custer 
charged into village. 

As Custer charged straight into village the Indians ran down river 
and Custer rode immediately on to headquarters hill. I rode right at 
side of Custer all the time. 

Captain Edward Meyer’s twenty-three men took no part in charg- 
ing the village, but followed women and children who had run first 
westward and then southward up the tributary, Broken Leg Creek, 
coming in one-half mile to west.** When they started east over high 
ground to south and east of the two buttes, Meyer’s men began firing 
into them and at Ben Clark’s suggestion Custer had it stopped. After 
this they found a Mexican named Pellow with his little girl making 
their way along a ravine on the south side of the Washita. The Mexi- 
can said in broken English, “Don’t kill me. Me Mexican.” He was not 
armed. The soldiers took the little girl and told the Mexican to go 
on and as he got a little way off then shot him in the back, killing 
him in cold blood. Ben Clark says he saw this done. 

When Clark called his attention to killing squaws Custer seemed 
to consider it as a little officious mess. I said: “General do you want 
the women and children killed?” Custer hesitated and then said im- 
pulsively: “No, why?” Clark then called his attention to a company 
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Washita Battlefield, photograph by E. S. Luce. Arrow points to “Custer 
knoll,” site of Custer command post. Cheyenne village was in wooded 
area bordering Washita River. Courtesy of the Little Bighorn Battlefield 
National Monument. 


of soldiers firing on squaws who were trying to get away. 

This little girl was by a Cheyenne mother. She grew up and was 
married and Clark thought she might be living in 1910. 

Broken Leg Creek comes into the Washita from the south. It is 
west of Bonner’s house one-half a mile. 

Major Joel Elliott left the hill where Ben Clark was standing and 
started down the river between nine and ten a.m.. He never came 
back. The regimental Sergeant Major Walter Kennedy also had been 
standing there with Clark. 

A prominent Indian who fought Elliott and the one who took the 
leading part was Left Hand, an Arapaho. 

Indians say when they met Elliott he had with him about a dozen 
Indian boys whom he had captured. 

As the warriors came up from the camps below, they met and 
killed Elliott and his men, and then came on up and swarmed 
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Washita Monument with rock cairns and horse skulls, 1890, by Lieutenant 
Hugh L. Scott, Seventh Cavalry. Monument is no longer present on field. 
Courtesy of the Little Bighorn Battlefield National Monument. 
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on hills north of village so as to hold us in check and give villages 
below chance for the women to get away. 

They got up on Barnitz sugar loaf [sic] in large numbers and 
did some firing at long range and a party worked around west and 
were beginning to make it warm for us when Custer ordered Captain 
Matthew Berry to charge out with one troop and run them off.”4 

No women were killed by soldiers in cold blood. Some were 
killed unavoidably. The Osage Indians killed some before they were 
stopped. 

The soldiers did not begin to destroy the village until afternoon. 

Mrs. Clara Blinn had been captured up near Sand Creek in Colorado 
about September. On second expedition Mr. Blinn came with us to 
look for her. Her body and that of her baby were found on the same 
day that Elliott was found. It was in a Arapaho village five miles 
below Black Kettle’s.”° 

Ben Clark says that after the battle of the Washita Benteen was 
quietly making pointed inquiries of him (Clark) to see what blame he 
could place against Custer for going off and leaving Elliott. Benteen 
wanted to find out if Elliott went off by Custer’s order or if Custer 
knew if he had gone at the time. About two hours after Elliott went 
off Custer asked Clark if he knew where Elliott had gone and Clark 
then told him Elliott had gone east.”° 

In Custer’s charge down the stream below Black Kettle’s village 
nothing had been seen of Elliott although the command had passed 
not far from him but on north side of river.” 

Custer left the valley (on the west side of river opposite the village) 
about nine p.m. This was after he came back from down the river. 


Some of Washita scouts were: 

Ben Clark, Chief 

Jack Corbin (killed near Wichita in early ’70s by a vigilance com- 
mittee who hanged him) 

California Joe (Joe Milner)—not much of a scout but Custer took 
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a notion to him, and his peculiar personality gave Custer something 
to write about. 

Raphael Romero (Romeo) a Mexican who had lived with the 
Arapahos for two years after serving with a Colorado regiment dur- 
ing the Civil War; Romero was a fairly efficient scout.”* Romero died 
at Fort Reno about 1908. He drew a pension. He married one of the 
captives and had two girls and then separated, remarried again and 
had other children. 

A half-breed Arapaho named John Poisel and his nephew one- 
fourth Arapaho and three-fourths white Jack Fitzpatrick. 

Twelve Osages were in the fight as Custer’s scouts, and a half-breed 
Osage named Choteau, who was the interpreter for Osages. One of 
the Osages claimed the honor of having killed Black Kettle. 


Ask Ben Clark about the woman who killed a child who was thought 
to be a white child and then a soldier shot her. In Kansas City Star, 
December 4, 1904, Clark is quoted as saying that she killed her own 
child. Clark says this was so. He said that he had called upon these 
Indians to surrender but they would not. First village below Black 
Kettle’s was an Arapaho village five miles down the Washita on the 
south side. 

The bluff where horses were shot was right near and northeast of 
the W. T. Bonner house. The bluff rises at the south end of that piece 
of land on which the village stood. 


Bearings from headquarters hill where monument is: To hill from 
which Elliott started to pursue the Indians is sixty-eight degrees east 
of south. To Barnitz sugar loaf hill on north side of river is fifteen 
degrees west of north. 

To the barn near where Custer halted the command when they 
were first aware of the village forty degrees west of north. The com- 
mand was halted on flat ground right north of this barn. This barn 
is on place of A. G. Smith (1910) Flat where halted between one a.m. 
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Major Joel H. Elliott, c. 1867, was killed in combat November 27, 1868 at 
Washita. Courtesy of the Little Bighorn Battlefield National Monument. 


and daylight on Frank Turner’s place. 

It is on flat ground lower than the barn and north of barn. To bluff 
where Jones shot fifteen degrees west of north or seventy-four west 
of south. To center of village fifty-four west of north. 

Distance from Bonner gate and section corner in Cheyenne one 
and one-half miles along half section line (exact distance). This road 
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east and west right through middle of sec. twelve. 


About wounded and dead Indians. What was done with wounded 
Indians? None were taken away. All killed. 

As wounded Indians were supposed to or known to fight as long 
as they could all of the wounded Indians in this fight were promptly 
shot to death by the soldiers without discrimination as to appear- 
ance of danger, just exactly as Indians would have treated wounded 
soldiers. 

Only one male Indian was wounded and taken captive and this was 
a boy about twelve years old. This was the oldest male captured. 


Black Kettle’s pony herd which Custer shot down thus came to an 
untimely end (or timely, as the case may be). 

Before the herd was shot down Custer picked out some mules, the 
Osages were given what horses they wished to pick and some others 
selected horses for themselves. 

Custer gave about fifty horses to the Osages. 

The river bends sharply to the north and from the bluff where 
the horses were shot, out to the bend the area is about thirty acres. 
The village was in the northern corner of this bend and consisted of 
about sixty lodges. Sheridan’s report says fifty-one lodges. 

Elliott killed in SE 7%, of Sec. 5, Township 13 north, Range 23 west. 
It is two and a half miles straight east of Black Kettle’s village. 

Look for the hill surmounted by a ring of stone within Barnitz 
lay down to die. Barnitz and Hamilton charged toward camp from 
down the river and met Indians coming out. Hamilton could not 
have been with his company as it was with Custer. 

Red Moon personally was in Black Kettle’s camp when Custer 
charged it. Was a Cheyenne.” 

Elliott’s battalion G, H, M which was to move around to left of 
village and get in rear of it. 


Thompson had B and F troops which were to get in rear of village 
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by a detour to right and to connect and cooperate with Elliott, but 
they did not connect. 

Meyers commanded E and I troops and were posted down in woods 
along valley about three-fourths mile to the right of center. 

Center column consisted of Osage scouts under Cooke®’ with 
sharpshooters and troops A, C, D, and K. Custer conducted this 
column personally. 


This abstract of article of the Kansas City Star was verified by Ben 
Clark on October 22, 1910. The parts marked out are incorrect. The 
matter left standing is correct. Some of it has been revised in my 
own language. 


Washita, Kansas City Star, 12/4/04. 


According to Clark the troops came in from the northwest. Meyers 
was sent to the right and told to occupy high ground south of the 
village. He torded the river close to where a little stream empties in 
from the south and passed up this little tributary several hundred 
yards to the higher land. He took no part in charging village. Ham- 
ilton and Barnitz went to the heavy timber down the river northeast 
of the village. Cooke’s sharpshooters took a stand on the north side 
of the Washita. About one-half mile north and west of the village 
Custer formed his four companies in line of battle and Custer as he 
entered the village fired at one Indian and his horse (a black stallion) 
knocked down another. He rode straight to a little knoll that over- 
looks the village on the south and from that point issued many of 
his orders. On this knoll stands the brown sandstone marker which 
Captain Scott of Fort Sill erected several years ago. As Indians ran 
from village they tried to make their way down the river to the other 
Indian camps and ran into the troops of Barnitz and there the fight 
was heaviest. Hamilton, a grandson of Alexander Hamilton, was shot 
squarely between the eyes and killed.*' Barnitz was shot through 
the lungs. During the heaviest fighting about twenty men, women, 
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and children took refuge behind the bank of the river in the bend.*” 
When a lull came they were discovered. They refused to surrender 
and all were killed. I saw a Cheyenne squaw, the last survivor, kill her 
child with a butcher knife and then stabbed herself. Several of the 
soldiers thought she had murdered a white child. Some Cheyenne 
babies were almost as fair as white children and one of the soldiers 
poked his carbine over the bank and shot her through the head. In 
relating this incident in the history of the battle Custer made the 
mistake of saying that this woman killed a captive white child.** 
While standing on the knoll to which Custer had ridden I saw a large 
number of women and children on high ground southeast of two 
buttes pursued by Meyer’s men, who were firing into them. | called 
this movement to Custer’s attention and asked him if it was his wish 
that these people should be killed and he said, “No. Ride out there 
and stop it. Take them to the village and put them in a big tepee and 
station a guard over them.”** Which I did and the women seemed 
well pleased that I did so. When I rode out one of these women had 
been shot in the jaw and was standing in defense with a saber. 

Elliott was standing on a larger mound further east and later in 
the day, looking down the river with a field glass, he discovered a 
number of Indian men and boys flitting through the timber, about 
a mile north of the present town of Cheyenne. He called for men to 
go with him and disappeared never to return. Warriors were coming 
up the Washita to engage the troops. Sergeant Major Creek and the 
Washita run parallel for nearly 7, mile before they join and the two 
streams are almost within a stone’s throw of each other. A big band of 
these Indians went from the Washita to Sergeant Major and were in 
the timber when they saw Elliott and his men advancing across the 
meadow land. The Indians charged from the timber in overwhelming 
numbers, killed every man in the detachment, and afterward muti- 
lated them at a war dance. In after years I was told that Left Hand, 
an old Arapaho chief, now living on the Canadian near Geary (still 
lives there), was in command of this hostile band.*5 
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In the afternoon 1200 or 1500 warriors massed themselves on the 
buttes north of the battlefield, armed with guns, bows and arrows 
and lances. “When the herd of Indian ponies was driven against 
the hillside south of the village and shot to death by two troops of 
cavalry the warriors on the hills yelled with rage.” Some of warriors 
slipped around within shooting distance and Berry was sent out and 
drove them off. 

In a forced march that night Custer met his wagon train coming 
from the Antelope Hills to join him and the danger of a greatly di- 
minished supply of ammunition was overcome. He had not expected 
to find the Indians in such numbers and returned to Camp Supply 
to outfit for a heavier campaign. He returned to the pursuit ten days 
later accompanied by Sheridan. 

Ben Clark says that Lieutenant J. M. Bell made him trade horses 
on one of the expeditions in 1868. Clark’s horse being better and less 
used up. He submitted to Bell’s order to give up the horse and take 
Bell’s but told Bell that if he (Bell) were not an officer he would not 
obey. He told Bell he considered he was taking undue advantage of 
him. He and Bell did not like each other after this.*° 

Ben Clark says Elliott was not scalped but one foot and one hand 
nearly cut off.°” 

The Nineteenth Kansas that got lost and failed to connect with 
the U.S. Seventh Cavalry was being guided by Jack Stillwell and 
Patsy Bill. 

Ben Clark says (but not to be quoted) that many of the squaws 
captured at Washita were used by the officers. Says Romero was put 
in charge of them and on the march Romero would send squaws 
around to the officers’ tents every night. Says Custer picked out a fine 
looking one and had her in his tent every night with old (unintel- 


ligible word) as a guise.** 


On Sweetwater trip Custer left Medicine Bluff (Fort Sill afterwards) 
and went around south end of Wichita Mountains and then went 
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west and up north fork of Red River and up Sweetwater to where he 
struck Indian camp. On this trip Custer was not on Staked Plains at 
all. The Sweetwater heads in the Staked Plains but Fort Elliott was 
quite a way down. ; 

Custer overtook Cheyennes on Sweetwater near where Fort Elliott 
later established (just below). The chief was Sand Hill. Custer had 
Nineteenth Kansas with him on this trip. Romero interpreted at this 
time and could talk signs with the Cheyenne. He had been with 
Arapahos mostly and could not talk much with Cheyenne. 

One of these a Miss Snow and other a young married woman.” 
Custer asked to have three or four prominent men come over to 
have a talk. Four came and Custer had it fixed up to seize them and 
he did. 

He kept three and sent one back to tell the other Indians to have 
the two women back by nine the next morning or he would hang 
the three. Romero did the interpreting and Clark got information 
from him. One of the three was Slim Face, Curly Hair (Tangled Hair, 
literally), and Fat Bear (sometimes called Big Head).*° They were 
prominent men of the Cheyenne but not chiefs. Romero says he 
did the talking and it was understood that if women brought in the 
three were to be liberated. Custer left Cheyenne camp to themselves 
and took three Indians and went on in. 

These three Indians taken to Fort Hays and put among the squaws 
and children captured at Washita. One morning about nine o’clock 
these Indians tried to break out. It seems they had plotted to liber- 
ate themselves. 

It started by a squaw stabbing a corporal. She then tried to run 
under a bayonet of the guard toward the open gates. (They were 
changing guard at this time). She was shot and killed and also one 
of the three Indians. One other was bayoneted so that he died some- 
time later. 

Clark came there a few days later with Colonel A. Nelson from 
Leavenworth. Clark was not with Custer on the Sweetwater trip, 
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having been ordered to accompany Sheridan to Camp Supply with 
reorganized Forsyth scouts under Lieutenant Pepoon (who afterwards 
committed suicide at Fort Sill).4" Accompanied Sheridan from camp 
on Medicine Bluff Creek (where Fort Sill afterward established) to 
Camp Supply and then took wagon train back to Custer meeting 
him on Washita near old battleground of 11-27-68. 


Custer called “Red Nose” by Southern Cheyennes. They happened 
one time to see him when he had his nose sunburned. Sheridan 
called Three Stars. 


Did Indians commonly use thick leather from buffalo bulls’ neck to 
protect horses hoofs on stony ground? Heard of it but never saw it. 
In the Indian Territory there was not as much rocky country as in 
the north. 


Went to Lawrence in late July, 1879, to interpret for Senatorial com- 
mittee. October 4, 1879, ordered to go to Lawrence to interpret at 
trial (of Wild Hog). Reported to interpret and suit not pressed and 
Wild Hog liberated. He then came to Indian Territory and went north 
in 1882 with second band that went north. 


Frank Grouard in his book says California Joe (Milner) was killed at 
Red Cloud Agency in fall of 1876 by Thomas Newcomb. Clark says 
that knows nothing but hearsay but says heard Milner and man who 
killed him were bootlegging. 


What became of Northern Cheyennes who went south with Little 
Chief and what became of Little Chief? Remained here until fall of 
1881 and 1882 and then went back to Pine Ridge. Little Chief went 
to Washington twice to make a plea to go back north. Said he could 
not affiliate with Southern Cheyennes. In 1879 he interviewed 
Carl Schurz, Secretary of Interior. In May, 1881, Kirkwood, Secretary 
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of Interior and Little Chief made plea to and Kirkwood listened 
to him and finally allowed him to go back in October. Was from 
October to December in getting back and crossed South Platte when 
running ice. : 

Order to allow Little Chief and band to go to Pine Ridge Dakota 
dated October 6, 1881 and Ben Clark to go with him. 


Southern Cheyennes had surrendered to Miles in 1874 and to make 
example of them in spring of 1875 sent to Florida. 

Gray Beard—Heap of Horses (Plenty Horses) 

Lean Wolf—probably two dozen Cheyennes—also some Kiowas 
and Comanches. Pratt took them down and had Romero for inter- 
preter. 


With Miles command in 1874 when Germaine sisters recovered.” 


Ben Clark says one reason why Indians took to fevers in Indian 
Territory—they were camped in one place and they did not police 
the camp, etc. Ben Clark says that in November, 1875 Crook and 
Sheridan came to Fort Supply on a turkey hunt and Sheridan had a 
talk with Clark (Clark thinks Sheridan came down to talk military 
plans with him as much as for any other purpose). 


Sheridan told Clark that he expected to have trouble with the 
Dakota the next summer and he wanted Clark to go up north and 
be chief scout for Crook. Clark said he was not a good Dakota inter- 
preter, etc., but Sheridan said he (Clark) could order the movements 
of the scouts. When Clark went north in February 1876 he was made 
Crook’s chief of scouts and Grouard was guide. Clark was ordered on 
February 9 to join Crook. Apparently Sheridan was then planning 
how he would handle the Dakota the next summer. Clark was ordered 
back to Fort Supply from Fort Fetterman March 27. 

Was with Crook on 3/17/76. Did not go up ahead with Colonel 
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J.J. Reynolds. Did not see fight on Powder 3/17/76. Was with Crook 
and packs. 


About Jim Bridger. Was he at Camp Supply at all? Don’t know. Did 
not hear anything about him says Ben Clark. 


Was Wolf Robe in any of the wars against the whites? Yes. 


When Dull Knife, Nez Perce and Little Wolf on the raid north. Ben 
Clark with escort of four companies, U.S. Fourth Cavalry. About 
380 Northern Cheyenne. Had four companies Fourth Cavalry to 
Supply and three south of Supply. [Edward Gustave] Mathey with 
one Company (K). 


The Yellow Hand affair. 

Ben Clark says that Cody did not meet Yellow Hand in single 
combat. In a scrimmage between scouts and a small party of Indi- 
ans Yellow Hand became unhorsed by his horse being shot down, 
and knowing he could not get away on foot, advanced toward 
the scouts, firing as he came. The scouts were all firing at him, 
Cody with the rest, and as he fell, Cody rushed in and scalped him 
and got credit for killing him in single combat. Cody, being a man 
who always played for the grandstand had temporary favor with 
several Army commanders but was really of little service to the army 


at any time. 
The newspaper man in Fort Reno who was present. James Dully. 


Some of these Northern Cheyennes who fought in 1876 had been 
with the Southern Cheyennes in Indian Territory some years 
and when Indians picked out and sent to Florida to prison they 
shipped out and went with their old associates the hostile Northern 
Cheyennes. Crazy Mule was one of these. I went to Fort Abraham 
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Lincoln to get him and his people. He had come from Fort Keogh 
to Fort Lincoln by steamer. 


Comstock scout—he was killed while out scouting with Sharp Grover. 
Grover came back and reported Comstock killed by the Indians, but 
Grover brought in Comstock’s pistols, which was considered a suspi- 
cious circumstance.** 


Bear Butte—Nua (short sound “u”) Vus (long sound “u”) meaning the 
“gift butte”—means to give. Here the Cheyennes made gifts to the 
spirits by laying their gifts on it—that is on the butte or mountain. 
Cheyennes called the Black Hills the Cedars. 


How about Hancock’s attitude toward Indians and how did it im- 
press the Indians? He burned a deserted Cheyenne village and they 
resented it. 


How did Indians live on the plains before days of horses? How did 
move camp and how did hunt buffalo? Still hunted. Took advantage 
of ravines and direction of wind to craw! up on them and kill them 
with bow and arrows. When got horses hunted them a good deal 
with spears. 

Packed dogs. In those days used smaller poles for tepees. I saw 
Assiniboins dragging poles with dogs in 1878. Still hunted then and 
killed with bow and arrow. Three year old heifer buffalos were the 
fastest runners and if given a good start could outrun (or outwind) 
a good horse. 


What Indians fought against Forsyth at Beecher’s Island and how 
many of them? What chiefs? Northern and Southern Cheyenne and 
Dakota. Probably three hundred. Medicine Arrow probably their 
medicine man. 


Not know how many Indians killed at Beecher’s Island. Indians 
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Pages from Walter Camp’s notes from his interview with Ben Clark. 
Researchers must painstakingly translate Camp’s notes in attempting to 
transcribe his interviews. From the Manuscripts Department, Lilly Library, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, courtesy of James R. Foley. 


usually told truth about dead and wounded. Any surviving Indians 
now living? Ben says Starving Elk was there. 

Roman Nose died a little after midnight that night in Indian camp 
a few miles from Beecher’s Island. A big hole was shot through lungs. 
He sat up and tried his best to resist death but had to succumb. Never 
heard about Roman Nose’s body being left in tepee.** 

Roman Nose was a Northern Cheyenne. Was a Dog Soldier. Dog 
Soldiers were all Cheyennes. Before the country was settled up, 
there was a good deal of mixing up between Northern and Southern 


Cheyenne. 
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Dog Soldier—simply a military designation like Fifth Cavalry, 
Sixth Cavalry, etc. among white soldiers. There were among Indians 
Dog Soldiers, Elk Soldiers, Wolf Soldiers, Crooked Lances (a crooked 
lance had a crook on end of lance so could hang onto it when thrust 
into buffalo). 

Dog Soldiers were all Cheyenne. Dog Soldier is Hotam Itan literally 
Dog Men. Man by itself is Hitan. 

There was no significance of outlaw or criminal or outcast. All 
this idea is purely fiction. The Dog Soldiers were the most numerous 
band of Cheyenne warriors and had taken part in some of the most 
notable fights and therefore had much prestige and were the most 
widely known among the whites. 

There was a branch of the Dog Soldiers among the Northern Chey- 
ennes but the most numerous part were the Southern Cheyennes. 

Roman Nose literally Crooked Nose in sense. Wohe In (pronounced 
Wohe een) Nose by itself is He-ero. Wohe In means crooked nose in 
the sense in which we speak of a Roman nose. 

When tepee made of freshly-skinned buffalo skins was always 
white as snow. Always made of cow skins tanned as soft as buckskin 
and very pliable. If bull hide tanned had to split where hump and 
sew up with sinews. 


(Reprinted from Research Review, The Journal of the Little Big Horn Associ- 
ates, Vol. 10, No. 1, January, 1996.) 
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Captain William P. Snow, Lee and his Generals, (New York: The Fairfax 
Press 1982), 421. Albert Sydney Johnston, the Confederate general killed 
at Shiloh in 1862, was appointed by President James Buchanan to com- 
mand the Utah expedition sent against the Mormons late in 1857. The 
expedition started out in September, 1857, and reached Salt Lake City 
in spring of 1858. 

Philip H. Sheridan, Personal Memoirs of P. H. Sheridan, vol. 2, (New York: 
Charles L. Webster & Company, 1888), 324. “...the one who best knew 
the country, was Ben Clark, a young man who had lived with the Chey- 
ennes during much of his boyhood, and who not only had a pretty good 
knowledge of the country, but also spoke fluently the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe dialects, and was adept in the sign language.” 

Lawrence A. Frost, Custer Legends, (Bowling Green, OH: University 
Press, 1981), 131. Lawrence A. Frost wrote that Clark had a good reputa- 
tion among Army Officers as a “...competent and trustworthy scout and 
was considered to be both honest and frank.” 


James A. Haley, The Buffalo War: The History of the Red River Indian Upris- 


ing of 1874, (Garden City, NY: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1976),128. 
Among Miles’ scouts in 1874 was William Barclay “Bat” Masterson. 


. Camp Manuscript Collection, box 7, file 1, envelope 127, Lilly Library, 


Indiana University. Camp’s notes refer to a letter dated July 29, 1914 
from General Hugh L. Scott to the New York Times. The letter said that 
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Ben Clark died July 24, 1914 at the age of 72¥, years. According to Scott 
the Indians called Clark “Red Neck;” and, at Sheridan’s request Clark had 
begun a book on Cheyenne grammar and a dictionary of the Cheyenne 
languages. The book was not completed prior to Sheridan's death, and 
it was never published. 

Robert M. Utley, ed., Life in Custer’s Cavalry: Diaries and Letters of Albert 
and Jennie Barnitz 1867-1868, (New Haven and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1977), 291. Captain William Thompson, B Company; 
Captain Louis M. Hamilton, A Company; Captain Albert Barnitz, G 
Company. 

George Armstrong Custer, My Life On the Plains, or Personal Experiences 
with Indians, (New York: Sheldon and Company, 1874), 155. Custer’s 
Osage Indian scouts found the trail of a war party the afternoon before 
the battle at the Washita River. 

George Bird Grinnell, The Fighting Cheyennes, (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, eighth printing, 1985), 301. Custer wrote that Major 
Elliott had followed the trail far in advance of the main column, and 
it took the scouts a long time to find him. The two columns met about 
9 p.m. on the night before the battle. According to Grinnell, the Indians 
Custer had followed were Cheyennes who had passed the previous day. 
Some went into Black Kettle’s camp, and others went into camps down 
the Washita. 

Custer, My Life, 158. Custer also heard the bell and barking dogs. 
Utley, Diaries, 291. Captain Edward Meyers, E Company. 

Ibid., First Lieutenant Matthew Berry, C Company. 

Sheridan, Memoirs, 330. Sheridan said that the bodies of Mrs. Blinn and 
her child were found in the Kiowa camp and that they had been taken 
prisoner by the Kiowas near Fort Lyon the previous summer. 

Grinnell, Fighting Cheyennes, 300. Custer, My Life, 167. According to Grin- 
nell, Ben Clark said that early in the fight Custer ordered Major Elliott 
to take some men and disperse some of the warriors coming up from 
the lower villages. Custer said that as Barnitz was brought in wounded; 
Major Elliott, had not been seen since the attack began at daylight and 
that he had apparently been killed. The Sergeant Major of the regiment 
was also with Custer when the attack began but was also missing. In 
Camp’s interview, Clark made no comment about this matter which 
was recorded. 

Custer, My Life, 175-176. Custer led his troops several miles down the 
Washita after the fight in the direction of the other camps in order to 
direct the Indians away from the supply train. He then reversed direc- 
tion and headed back to Camp Supply. 
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Ibid., 161. Custer described Romero as a “heavy-set Mexican, with thick 
lips, depressed nose, and low forehead” who was not more than twenty- 
five years old and who had lived the greatest part of his life among the 
Indians. He had an Indian wife and spoke Cheyenne. He was nicknamed 
Romeo by some of the officers. 

Haley, Buffalo War, 41. Clark visited Red Moon when with General Miles 
in 1874. 

Utley, Diaries, 219. First Lieutenant William W. Cooke commanded a 
platoon of sharpshooters and rode with Custer’s column as the attack 
began. 

Custer, My Life, 167. Custer said Captain Louis Hamilton rode at his side 
as they entered the village, close enough for him to hear Hamilton’s 
orders given to his men. He died instantly. 

Ibid., 165. Custer described two groups of warriors killed, one group of 
seventeen who were killed in “a depression in the ground” and one of 
thirty-eight killed “in a deep ravine.” 

Ibid., Custer reported that a party of troopers came upon a Cheyenne 
woman and “a little white boy” who appeared to be a captive. The 
woman drew a large knife and stabbed the boy, and she was then shot 
by a trooper. 

Ibid., Custer said that he told Romero to get squaws and children into 
the large lodges at the center of the village. 

Grinnell, Fighting Cheyennes, 305. Cheyennes, Arapahos, Kiowas, and 
Apaches took part in killing Elliott’s men. 

Utley, Diaries, 249, Appendix A. First Lieutenant James M. Bell served 
as quartermaster for the Seventh Cavalry from 1867-1869. 

Sheridan, Memoirs, 328. Sheridan said that Elliott was found about two 
miles from the village and that none of his men were scalped. 

Custer, My Life, 171, 172, 190. The unintelligible word in Camp’s notes 
here appears to be a reference to Black Kettle’s sister, Mah-wis-sa. 
Ibid., 188. Ben Clark was apparently referring to two women who were 
captured by Indians in Kansas in 1868. Custer identified the women 
held captive as a Miss White and Mrs. Morgan. 

David Dixon, “Custer and the Sweetwater Hostages” Book Three, Custer 
and His Times, eds. Gregory J. W. Irwin and Roberta E. Fagan, (Conway, 
Arkansas: University of Central Arkansas Press for The Little Big Horn 
Associates, 1987), 107, note 42. There is considerable controversy as to 
the identity of the three held by Custer. 

Sheridan, Memoirs, 311. Lieutenant Lewis Pepoon commanded Forsyth’s 
scouts. 

Haley, Buffalo War, 202. Sophie and Kate German were captured and 
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held captive by the Cheyenne. They were recovered by Colonel Nelson 
A. Miles in the winter of 1874-1875. 

Sheridan, Memoirs, 286-294. William Comstock and Abner S. Grover are 
mentioned by Sheridan (see page 286) as scouts and interpreters who 
had lived for many years among different tribes of Indians. Lieutenant 
F. W. Beecher sent them from his camp on Walnut Creek early in July, 
1868 to the headwaters of the Solomon River to Turkey Leg’s Cheyenne 
village to see if any Indians in that camp were raiding on the Solomon 
and Saline Rivers. Finding a cold reception they left. They were escorted 
from the village by a small party. Comstock was killed and Grover 
wounded when the escort turned on them, but Grover made his way 
back to Fort Wallace. 

Utley, Diaries, 163. In a letter from Albert Barnitz to his wife, Jennie 
Barnitz, dated July 5, 1868, he wrote that Comstock was to leave the 
next day for the headwaters of the Saline to learn the intentions of the 
Cheyenne. 

Grinnell, Fighting Cheyennes, 288. Grinnell said Roman Nose lived a 
short while after being shot, and “died about sundown.” 
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MORE ON THE PERSONAL 
AND DESIGNATING FLAGS 
OF THE GREAT SIOUX WAR 


PAUL L. HEDREN 


IN A SMALL 1952 MONOGRAPH titled Custer’s Battle Flags, 
acclaimed Little Bighorn Battle historian William A. Graham detailed 
the personal and regimental flags associated with Lieutenant Colo- 
nel George A. Custer and the Seventh Cavalry during the opening 
movements of the Great Sioux War. To this day, Graham’s tidy, well 
illustrated work remains useful, and from it we know of Custer’s 
persona! flag, a blue and red swallow-tailed guidon sewn by his 
devoted wife, Elizabeth; the stars and bars guidons borne by each of 
the Seventh Cavalry companies during the fateful 1876 campaign; 
and the blue regimental colors that missed an appointment with 
destiny, having been furled, cased, and transported in Custer’s pack 
train at the time of the great battle. Despite its considerable merit, 
however, Graham’s monograph did not provide a context for Custer’s 
use of a personal flag in 1876, other than to briefly note that cus- 
tom’s origination during the Civil War. Nor did Graham comment 
on other uses of personal flags during the Great Sioux War, despite 


considerable evidence on the subject.' 
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This author took up the matter of the voids in Graham’s mono- 
graph in an essay titled “Personal and Designating Flags of the Great 
Sioux War” appearing in the May 1997 Greasy Grass, published by 
the Custer Battlefield Historical & Museum Association. That story 
provided context for the use of personal flags by certain field grade 
officers during the 1876 campaign and added specific informa- 
tion on other flags known to have been used.’ The present essay 
expands on those topics and adds tantalizing new information, 
particularly on the personal flag used by Brigadier General Alfred 
H. Terry, commander of the Department of Dakota and senior-most 
officer campaigning in Sioux Country in 1876. 

As Graham and others have noted, the use of personal and des- 
ignating flags was, indeed, quite common during the Civil War. As 
the respective names so simply imply, personal flags marked the 
locations of specific individuals on any given field while designat- 
ing flags signaled the locations of particular units regardless of 
individual commanders. During the Civil War especially, the need 
for these respective flags grew phenomenally as armies multiplied 
and battles swept across increasingly vast landscapes.* 

Perhaps the most widely heralded Civil War-era personal flag was 
not Custer’s but the large red over white swallow-tailed guidon borne 
for Major General Philip Henry Sheridan. Made of silk, Sheridan’s 
flag featured two large horizontal bars with single contrasting red 
and white stars centered on the fields, the double stars reflecting his 
major general’s grade. As well, in the last years of the war Wesley 
Merritt and Judson Kilpatrick, both of the Army of the Potomac, 
were also noted for their distinctive personal flags, Merritt’s an ad- 
aptation of the standard red, white, and blue cavalry guidon, and 
Kilpatrick’s an ornamented, rectangular red and white striped flag. 
During the war, meanwhile, Custer was successively identified by 
four different personal flags, each variants of a common design. 
Elizabeth crafted each, the final pattern being a silk red over blue 
swallow-tailed guidon with overlaying crossed sabers rendered in 
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Colonel Wesley Merritt and Officers of the Fifth Cavalry. This photograph 
by Stanley Morrow taken east of Custer City in late-September 1876 shows 
Merritt’s adopted signal flag fluttering above the assembled officers of his 
regiment. Courtesy of Harry H. Anderson. 


white. Custer’s last Civil War flag, measuring some thirty-six inches 
on the staff by seventy-eight inches on the fly, was prototype for a 
fifth such flag, the one carried and lost at the Little Bighorn eleven 
years later.* (PLATE I, TOP) 

Custer’s use of a personal flag in 1876 during the initial move- 
ments of the Great Sioux War speaks as much about self-image as it 
does about an actual need in the field. At the onset, Terry’s Dakota 
Column was small and uncomplicated, Custer’s Seventh Cavalry com- 
prising the lone mounted contingent marching into Sioux Country 
from Dakota Territory, and Custer then one of but three field-grade 
officers deployed in the entire column. Beyond its use, perhaps the 
most conspicuous fact about Custer’s flag was that it was blown to 
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the ground, twice, on June 24 at the Seventh Cavalry’s “sun dance 
camp” on Rosebud Creek. Lieutenants Edward Godfrey and George 
Wallace witnessed that ominous occurrence, Wallace regarding it as 
a “bad omen.”® : 

Terry also used a personal flag while in the field in 1876, initially 
perhaps because Custer did. We know of its existence from several 
sources, and of the flag’s design in particular from an elusive Little 
Bighorn Battle reminiscence penned by Private Theodore W. Goldin 
of G Company, Seventh Cavalry. Goldin, a survivor of the valley and 
hilltop fights, recalled on the morning of June 27 how he and others 
had heard the faint but distinct notes of a bugle call emanating from 
across the valley, and how they spotted a cloud of dust down river 
that seemed to be coming toward them. Soon all eyes in the Reno- 
Benteen entrenchments, Goldin’s among them, strained to see the 
mounted men coming on. Not knowing whether they faced friend 
or foe, the battle weary troopers prepared to renew the fight. Finally, 
with the aid of field glasses, the riders’ identities became clear. Wrote 
Goldin, “A few moments later and the blue flag, with the single white 
star in the center, which we knew to designate the headquarters of 
General Terry, could be seen in the advance. Like lightening, the news 
flashed down the line, ‘Terry is here!’”° (PLATE 1, BOTTOM) 

One other shred of information about Terry’s flag is provided by an 
officer in Brigadier General George Crook’s command. In mid-August, 
Crook’s Big Horn and Yellowstone Expedition joined Terry’s com- 
bined Dakota-Montana column on the Yellowstone River and they, 
in turn, were joined by other newly arrived infantry commanded 
by Colonel Nelson A. Miles. The scene was rapidly if momentarily 
resembling a Great Plains equivalent of the massed armies of the 
Civil War. But Crook did not come to the 1876 Sioux War bearing 
a personal flag, and yet along the Yellowstone the need became 
evident when the varied commands came to number two depart- 
ment generals and six other senior field-grade officers heading 
infantry and cavalry battalions, regiments, and brigades.’ Hastily, 
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Crook was provided a personal flag, prepared, according to Crook’s 
aide, First Lieutenant John G. Bourke, “after the style prevailing in 
Terry’s column.”® 

Bourke’s concern for his chief’s field identity was legitimate since 
Terry and Crook did not operate from a combined headquarters dur- 
ing their time together in August and September. Hurriedly, two of 
Crook’s staff officers, Captain George M. Randall and First Lieutenant 
Walter S. Schuyler, assembled a personal flag, primitive in construc- 
tion but functional all the same. Crook’s was swallow-tailed, having 
two horizontal bars, red above, white beneath, and with single blue 
stars centered obverse and reverse, signifying, as with Terry, the rank 
of a brigadier general. (PLATE 11, Tor) Ingeniously, the white material 
was from a crash towel contributed by Major Thaddeus Stanton, one 
of the Platte Department paymasters, while the red bar was formerly 
an undershirt belonging to Stanton, and the blue stars were cut from 
a threadbare army blouse contributed by Randall. Tom Moore, Crook’s 
chief packer, fabricated a staff by shaving a travois pole and fixing 
cartridge cases as ferrule and tip.’ 

A photograph taken in the northern Black Hills on September 14, 
1876, by Yankton photographer Stanley J. Morrow, as the Big Horn 
and Yellowstone Expedition closed its summer campaign, clearly 
shows Crook’s personal flag. In 1891 Bourke recorded that the flag’s 
horizontal bars were initially aligned white over red, but in the 1876 
photograph this order was clearly reversed. The large five-pointed 
blue star is plainly seen, one of its single points in the red field (top) 
and two points in the white (bottom). A rough scaling suggests that 
the slender pole is eleven to twelve feet long. Cavalry guidon lances 
of the period were nine feet long, including spear and ferrule. Crook’s 
flag appears to have thirteen or fourteen inch wide bars, and thirty- 
five to forty inches of fly. Sadly, neither Terry’s nor Crook’s personal 
flags are known to have survived the years.'° 

Another Sioux War account details additional uses of personal 
flags by the Big Horn and Yellowstone Expedition. Practicality again 
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prevailed as Crook’s forces were bolstered in mid-summer with the 
arrival of additional infantry, plus ten companies of Fifth Cavalry 
commanded by Colonel Wesley Merritt. Before departing his sum- 
mer rendezvous along the eastern front of the Bighorn Mountains, 
Crook organized his cavalry forces into a brigade, with Merritt com- 
manding and Lieutenant Colonels Eugene A. Carr and William B. 
Royall, Fifth and Third Cavalry respectively, leading battalions. First 
Lieutenant Charles King, adjutant of the Fifth Cavalry, commented 
on a white flag with a red center fluttering in the breeze at Cart’s 
headquarters. (PLATE 111, Top) That flag, King noted, was actually a con- 
ventional army signal flag adopted by Carr “for the double purpose 
of indicating his own position and of conveying messages to the 
distant outposts.”"? 

The use described by King might well have crossed the purposes 
of a designating flag, but to read the adjutant literally, it appears 
that Carr had adopted a personal flag, but one also having a second 
purpose. King is not specific about other uses of personal or des- 
ignating flags, but in describing the elaborate and colorful line of 
march as Crook’s forces approached Terry’s on August 10, he records 
how horses and men are seen here and there, “and a fluttering flag 
indicate the positions in march of Generals Crook and Merritt.”!” 
Bourke noted that Crook’s personal flag, described previously, was 
sewn on August 20. In the period before, the general may have been 
using another of the conventional signal flags. Indeed, Merritt was, 
as evidenced by one of the Stanley Morrow photographs showing the 
assembled officers of the Fifth Cavalry. In this instance, a red signal 
flag with a white center flutters gently above the posed officers.!3 
(PLATE II], BOTTOM) 

If the Big Horn and Yellowstone Expedition marched with a com- 
plete set of signaling equipment, they would have had quite an array 
of flag options available for these cross purposes. The prescribed set 
included two six-foot-square flags in white and black; three four- 
foot-square flags in white, black, and red; and two two-foot-square 
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General Crook’s Headquarters on Whitewood Creek, Dakota, September 
1876. This photograph by Stanley Morrow shows Crook’s personal flag pinned 
to the cottonwood tree backdropping this view of the Big Horn and Yellow- 
stone Expedition’s headquarters detachment. Courtesy of Geo. V. Allen. 


flags in white and red. Each flag had proportionally sized inner 
squares in contrasting colors. While the six-footers would have been 
unwieldy, the four- and two footers could have been quite practical. 
Maybe Crook used a black four-footer before receiving his special 
flag? Maybe Royall did?" 

The use of guidons as designating flags during the Great Sioux 
War to mark the locations of cavalry companies appears to have 
been only loosely taken up by regimental commanders, and maybe 
only Custer. Guidon usage was already limited by Army Regulation 
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to mounted units and not infantry. Custer clearly embraced the 
use of these flags, his twelve companies each bearing conventional 
red, white, and blue stars and bars guidons in the field. Merritt’s 
Fifth Cavalry and Captain Anson Mills’s Third Cavalry battalion, 
on the other hand, seem to have furled theirs, perhaps in baggage 
at their originating posts, since none is seen in photographs taken 
by Morrow in the Custer City area in September 1876. In another 
image, a guidon is not visible among the mounted horsemen of 
Company K, Second Cavalry, when they passed Custer City on Sep- 
tember 18, 1876, escorting Crook to a conference with Sheridan at 
Fort Laramie. And Colonel Ranald Mackenzie, commander of the 
Fourth Cavalry, seemed equally disinterested. Another delightfully 
detailed photograph taken in August 1876 south of Fort Laramie 
shows some two hundred of Mackenzie’s campaign-bound Fourth 
Cavalrymen, but no company guidons unfurled among them.'* 
The cavalry guidons of the 1870s borne by the companies in 
Custer’s command indeed mirrored the national flag, though 
swallow-tailed variants measuring forty-one inches on the fly and 
twenty-seven inches on the lance, with cuts measuring fifteen inches 
to the fork. (PLATE 11, BOTTOM) Several Seventh Cavalry guidons sur- 
vived the Little Bighorn Battle. Captain Mills collected one from 
plunder in the Indian village at Slim Buttes, Dakota, it and an array 
of other relics having distinct Little Bighorn associations. He later 
posed with this flag in one of the many Morrow photographs taken 
in the southern Black Hills. Mills’s guidon is preserved today at Little 
Bighorn Battlefield National Monument. A pillow case made from 
another Seventh Cavalry guidon was recovered in the Northern 
Cheyenne village on the Red Fork of the Powder River following 
the battle there with Mackenzie’s troops on November 25, 1876. 
Its whereabouts today is unknown. A third guidon with distinctive 
Seventh Cavalry and Little Bighorn Battle associations is preserved 
in the collections of the Detroit Institute of Arts, this one collected 
on the field by Sergeant Ferdinand A. Culbertson of A Company, 
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Frank Grouard, far left, Second Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka, far right, 
and Sioux Indians captured at Slim Buttes, Dakota. Backdropping this 
Stanley Morrow photo taken east of Custer City in late-September 1876 
are a buffalo skin tepee and Seventh Cavalry guidon, both collected at Slim 
Buttes. Courtesy of the W. H. Over Museum. 


Seventh Cavalry. Culbertson survived the battle and was among 
those detailed to bury the dead. This so-called “Culbertson flag” was 
presented to the Detroit museum in 1895.'° 

Whatever the motive and design, the employment of personal and 
designating flags proved reasonably practical during the Great Sioux 
War, especially during the fluid movements of August and September 
1876 when sizeable commands led by Terry, Gibbon, Crook, Merritt, 
and Miles operated together in the Yellowstone River valley. In a 
letter to his father written from Fort Laramie on November 1, 1876, 
Crook’s aide Walter Schuyler captured the momentary grandeur of 
these flags and the summer wat. 
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One day, as we were moving up a small stream called Four Horn 
Creek, the command was marching in four columns. Just before 
going into camp, the Headquarters came up onto a bluff from which 
we could overlook the whole valley. As the sun came out with unusual 
brilliancy for a few moments, the aspect was grand. 

The advancing columns of horse and foot with the glistening 
equipments and the bright colored flags which marked the head of 
the different regiments, the long train of pack mules in the center, 
and the squads of Indian scouts with their parti-colored dress scat- 
tered over the hills combined to make a picture calculated to excite a 
soldier’s enthusiasm. '” 


On this Indian campaign, color and pomp were fleeting attributes, 
course, and there was otherwise minimal glory in the business 
hand. 
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THE LAst STAND 


Introduction 


WOULD THIS BOOK EXiST if there were no Custer’s Last Stand? 
Despite his brilliant Civil War record, the answer is probably not. 
While they may picture him in his Civil War-era dress, his Civil War 
hair and even at his Civil War age, most remember him on that hot 
Montana hillside. This section presents two of the most recognized 
names in contemporary scholarship of the battle and their most 
recent efforts on the subject. 

Many of the misconceptions of the Last Stand have developed from 
secondary sources unquestioningly citing other secondary sources. 
A claim is read and repeated by one author. Another author reads 
that claim and the process repeats. Eventually the claim is accepted 
as fact “because that is what all the books say.” Greg Michno returns 
to Indian testimonies, in a biting essay, to discredit several of the 
major misconceptions about the battle. 

Like many other successful mass media, the internet has quickly 
achieved critical mass. But something that is posted on a server today 
may be gone tomorrow. Some internet items therefore need to be 
saved and archived in an alternate medium. Hard drives can crash. 
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An example of this is a live chat held on the U.S. News online site. 
The guest was Paul Hutton, who fielded a variety of Custer-related 
questions, included an interesting interchange with archaeologist 
Richard Fox, on Fox’s theory that there was no last stand. 
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AT THE LITTLE BIGHORN 


GREGORY F. MICHNO 


THE BATTLE OF THE LITTLE BIGHORN is the most often 
discussed fight of the Indian Wars in the West. The nature of the 
fight, especially since there were no survivors in Custer’s Battalion, 
has opened the field of speculation to amateur armchair generals 
as well as practiced historians. After all, many will argue, there were 
no survivors. 

Of course, the contention is nonsense. There were thousands of 
survivors. The Indians clearly told us what happened to Custer’s 
men at the Little Bighorn. Since they did so, there is no more need 
for guesswork. The Lakota, Cheyenne, and other battle participants 
busted the myths of the Little Bighorn long ago. We need only to 
listen to what they said. 


Myth 1: “Size Matters” (The Village) 

In order to understand much of what happened at the battle, it is 
necessary to understand the size of the village, a gathering that tra- 
ditionally has been depicted as the largest assemblage ever seen in 
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the West. Refocusing our myopic vision to other years and regions, 
we can find at least one dozen villages larger than the one on the 
Little Bighorn, and on-field geographical and spatial considerations 
illustrate the impossibility of the exaggerated size estimations. The 
village was about one and one-half miles long, and contained about 
twelve hundred lodges and perhaps fifteen hundred warriors. The 
village and the number of warriors may not have been as large as 
generally depicted and, as a consequence, Custer may not have been 
“crazy” for attacking.' 

We don’t need to rely on white, after-battle estimates of village 
size. The Indian eyewitnesses told us how big it was, but when using 
the white man’s mile measures, they vary greatly. Kill Eagle: six miles 
long by one mile wide. Beard: four miles along the river. White Bull: 
three miles of tepees. Sitting Bull: nearly three miles long. Crow King: 
two and one-half miles long. Hump: two miles. Gall: two miles. Flying 
Hawk: one and one-half miles. Fears Nothing: one square mile.” 

When Indians told of the camp size omitting miles, however, the 
assessments became much more uniform. Pretty White Buffalo said 
that the Cheyenne and Sans Arc camps were at the lower end of the 
village, across from the easy (Medicine Tail) crossing of the river. 
The Minneconjou, Standing Bear, said that the mouth of Muskrat 
Creek (Medicine Tail) was north of the Santee camp, which was the 
northernmost of the circles. Two Moon said that the village stretched 
from Sitting Bull’s Hunkpapa camp at Big Shoulder’s allotment 
(Shoulder Blade Creek), to the Cheyenne camp at Medicine Tail’s 
place. Wooden Leg stated that the Cheyenne camp was just a little 
upstream and across from Medicine Tail Coulee, and at the other 
end were the Hunkpapas, just northeast of the present Garryowen 
Station, with all the camps east of the present road. The Cheyenne, 
Soldier Wolf, made a map that depicted the camp conforming to the 
course of the river with its northernmost limits across from Medicine 
Tail. Fears Nothing’s map showed the entire camp between Water Rat 
Creek (Medicine Tail) in the north, to just north of Shoulder Blade 
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Indian testimony, such as that of Crow King, indicate the actual size of the 
Indian Village on June 25th. Photograph ca. 1885 by D. F. Barry, courtesy 
of Little Bighorn Battlefield National Monument. 
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Creek in the south. Standing Bear and Flying Hawk both produced 
maps that showed the northernmost limit of the camp to be south 
of Medicine Tail Creek.* 

When referencing the terrain features, the Indians showed us that 
the camp conformed to the river and was at most, one and one-half 
miles long. Using this framework, other battle incidents begin to 
make more sense. 


Myth 2: “Fool me once, shame on you...” 
(The First Surprise) 


Custer and the Seventh Cavalry, in spite of attacking in broad day- 
light, did surprise the village. There was no ambush by the Indians. 
The Seventh Cavalry did not walk into a trap. The Indians in the 
village told us what happened. 

Pretty White Buffalo said that no one expected an attack that 
morning; the young men were not even out watching for the soldiers. 
Women and children were digging turnips when they first saw the 
soldiers coming and they ran to warn the camp. The men told the 
women to hurry, for the village was not made for a fight and they 
must move as fast as possible. “I have seen my people prepare for 
battle many times,” she said, “and this I know: that the Sioux that 
morning had no thought of fighting.”* 

The Hunkpapa, Moving Robe, was digging wild turnips with other 
women several miles from camp when she saw a cloud of dust rise 
beyond the bluffs in the east. She saw a warrior riding by, shouting 
that soldiers were only a few miles away, and that the women, chil- 
dren, and old men should run for the hills in the other direction.> 

Antelope Woman (Kate Bighead) went with friends to bathe in 
the river. These people did not own the latest in swimming apparel. 
Hundreds of naked men, women, and children in a river are not ex- 
pecting a battle. Neither were other scores of men, women, and chil- 
dren playing or fishing all along the stream. Everyone was having a 
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good time, said Antelope, and 
no one was thinking about any 
battle. It was sometime past 
the middle of the forenoon 
when two Lakota boys came 
running toward Antelope and 
her friends, shouting, “Soldiers 
are coming!”® 

Low Dog said the sun was 
about at noon, and he was still 
asleep in his lodge. He awoke 
to the shouts of soldiers, but 
thought it was a false alarm. “I 
did not think it possible that 
any white men would attack 
us,” Low Dog said.’ 

Eagle Elk, a cousin of Crazy 
Horse, was walking back to 


his tepee that morning, after 
a night of dancing and socializing. A woman called to him that she 
had been told that attackers were approaching. Another Indian took 
the warning lightly, joking that there was no need to rush off, for 
no one was going to kill them all at once.* 

After breakfasting, White Bull left his wife’s lodge on the northern 
side of the Sans Arc camp, and went out to tend the horses with no 
thoughts of any approaching danger. Suddenly he heard a man yell- 
ing an alarm. He climbed a hill and across the long flat to the south 


Above: Sitting Bull’s nephew, White Bull, shown here with General God- 
frey at the Fiftieth battle anniversary activities, was tending horses when 
the battle began with Reno’s assault. He also indicated that Custer’s bat- 
talion surprised the camp. Photograph courtesy of Little Bighorn Battlefield 
National Monument. 
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he could see the soldiers approaching. He jumped on his best horse 
and began driving the ponies back to camp.” 

Standing Bear awoke late that morning. The women were out 
digging turnips and two of his,uncles were gone hunting. Another 
uncle and his grandmother were all that remained in their tepee. 
While they ate breakfast, Standing Bear’s uncle said, “After you are 
through eating you had better go and get the horses, because some- 
thing might happen all at once, we never can tell.” 

Before they could finish eating, there was a commotion outside, 
and Standing Bear learned his uncle’s premonition was correct. The 
soldiers were coming. They had been surprised.'° 

The Cheyenne, Wooden Leg, had been to a dance the night before, 
and slept late that morning. His mother told him, “You must go for a 
bath in the river.” He and his brother, Yellow Hair, went to the Greasy 
Grass and found Indians of all ages splashing in the water. The sun 
was high and the weather was hot. After washing and cooling off, 
the brothers found a shade tree, and dozed Off. 

A great noise awoke them. Wooden Leg had no thought of fight- 
ing, for they had just driven away the soldiers on the Rosebud last 
week. But he heard shooting somewhere above the upper camp 
circles. Women began screaming. An old man was calling, “Soldiers 
are here! Young men, go out and fight them.”"! 

Red Feather slept late that morning, and awoke to the words: “Go 
get the horses—buffaloes are stampeding!” Indians began dashing 
into the camp with the ponies. One, known as Magpie, shouted, 
“Get away as fast as you can, don’t wait for anything, the white men 
are charging!” Red Feather could see soldiers firing into Sitting Bull’s 
camp. Hunkpapas ran to the Oglala camp, and some Oglalas, also 
caught up in the early panic, ran with them.” 

Runs the Enemy heard that soldiers were coming, but did not 
believe it. They had just chased Crook’s soldiers away and they were 
not near enough to attack. Runs The Enemy sat back down with the 
men and continued smoking.!% 
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Low Dog was asleep in his lodge when the battle began. Photograph ca. 1881 
by D. F. Barry, courtesy Little Bighorn Battlefield National Monument. 
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Sitting Bull (Sitting Buffalo), depicted here in this stunning sketch by 
famous illustrator Bob Peak, supposedly masterminded the ambush of 
Custer’s command. In reality, the great chief’s own lodge was in chaos 
when the Cavalry attacked. Courtesy Bob Peak Estate. 
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That morning, Rain in the Face said, “While I was eating my 
meat we heard the war-cry.” They all rushed out of the lodge and 
Saw a warrior riding at top speed from the Hunkpapa camp, giving 
the warning. The Long-Haired Chief appeared very suddenly, Rain 
declared. “It was a surprise.”"4 

Sitting Bull, the chief who was said to have masterminded the 
ambush of Custer, was caught in the confusion in his own lodge. 
His tepee that day was occupied by eight people: Sitting Bull, his 
two wives, one with two boys from a previous marriage, and the 
other’s newborn twin daughters, and their older brother. When 
Reno attacked, the young wife, Four Robes, was so frightened that 
she grabbed only one of the infant twins and ran to the hills. There, 
she was asked where the other child was. Realizing what she had 
done, she passed the child to a neighbor and ran back to the tepee 
to retrieve the other. Later, the one left behind received the name 
Abandoned One. This was not the household of a man who suppos- 
edly knew soldiers were coming and set a trap for them." 

It is apparent from the Indian reactions during the first fifteen 
minutes of the battle, that Custer had surprised the camp. Their 
words and deeds belied any such assertions that Custer had walked 
into a well-prepared ambush. The approach was successful. The op- 
ponent was surprised. 


Myth 3: “Fool me twice...” 
(Surprise on the Bluffs) 


Reno attacked the upper end of the village. Custer bypassed the at- 
tack on the upper village to move north along the river bluffs. The 
Indians, snapping out of their initial surprise, counter-attacked Reno. 
They chased Reno out of the valley, across the river to the east bank, 
and followed him up the bluffs, many of them cresting in the area 
between Reno’s defensive position and what would later be called 
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Weir Point. But where was Custer? He was already on a ridge one 
and one-half miles north of them and closer to the village. It was 
another surprise. The Indians who chased Reno away from the up- 
per village, discovered, to their consternation, that more troops were 
beyond them, now threatening the lower village. There were also 
more soldiers (Benteen) coming at them from the south. 

Red Feather and Kicking Bear had chased Reno’s men up the bluffs. 
They killed two and looked around for more soldiers. Red Feather 
noticed about ten soldiers escaping up the hill and rode after them. 
On top he saw the arrival of another group of soldiers with pack 
mules coming up from the south.’® 

White Bull crossed the river and went up the bluffs. The last 
soldiers got to the hilltop when White Bull pulled up at the side of 
a hill with some other Indians. On the bluffs he saw something of 
great importance. 

“Where we were standing on the side of the hill we saw another 
troop moving from the East toward the North where the camp was 
moving,” he exclaimed.’” 

One Bull was nearby on the bluffs, perhaps thinking about Sitting 
Bull’s warning not to stray too far from the women and children. From 
a new vantage point on the hill, his uncle’s caution struck home. 

To his surprise, there were more troops coming from the south, 
leading what appeared to be pack mules. But what was worse, were 
the troops to the north. Soldiers were already beyond the Indians 
on the bluffs and were heading toward the other end of the camp. 
Sitting Bull was right. One Bull would have to hurry back to help 
defend the women and children."® 

American Horse had been looting the bodies of the dead troop- 
ers in the valley while Reno’s survivors climbed the hill. When he 
turned to watch the action on the ridges, he heard a man’s voice 
calling out that more troops were moving to attack the lower vil- 
lage, American Horse’s own people. He spun his horse around and 
quickly headed north.'” 
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American Horse noted that Custer’s battalion caught the village napping. 
His statements can help students of the battle trace the route of the part 
of Custer’s battalion that approached the river. Photograph ca. 1900, 
courtesy Library of Congress. 
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Fears Nothing reached the Greasy Grass about the same time Reno’s 
fugitives reached the bluffs. He heard an Indian on the north bank 
calling that more soldiers were coming down from behind the ridge. 
Crossing over, Fears Nothing topped the bluffs to see for himself, and 
clambered back down. Once in the valley, he galloped north toward 
the mouth of Medicine Tail Creek.” 

Runs the Enemy noticed two men waving blankets on the eastern 
bluffs. Crossing over with another Indian, he heard them yell that 
the soldiers were “coming, and they were going to get our women 
and children.” 

Runs The Enemy continued to the crest. Peeping over the top he 
saw more soldiers advancing. It was a sight he would never forget. 
“As I looked along the line of the ridge they seemed to fill the whole 
hill,” he said. “It looked as if there were thousands of them, and I 
thought we would surely be beaten.” Runs The Enemy raced down- 
hill, across the river and back down the valley.”! 

Flying Hawk watched the surviving troopers make their way up 
the hill where they began to dig holes for protection. He, along with 
Crazy Horse, Red Feather, Kicking Bear, and others, rode along the 
crest, feeling close to victory. Yet, the soldiers still had fight left in 
them, for more of them appeared with pack horses, and they began 
to fire at the Indians. 

Although they could have dealt with the soldiers in their immedi- 
ate front, there was another problem brewing in the other direction. 
Additional soldiers were seen on a hilltop to the northeast, heading 
to attack the lower end of the village. The warriors went out to meet 
the new threat. Flying Hawk and Crazy Horse left the crowded bluff 
to head back downriver.” 

Short Bull, a nephew of the Oglala leader Red Cloud, was engrossed 
in fighting Reno. He helped drive him out of the valley and into the 
hills. Jubilant, Short Bull never noticed Custer coming until Crazy 
Horse rode up with his men. 

“Too late! You’ve missed the fight!” Short Bull called to him. 
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“Sorry to miss this fight!” Crazy Horse laughed. “But there’s a good 
fight coming over the hill.” 

Short Bull looked where Crazy Horse pointed. For the first time he 
saw Custer and his blue coats pouring over a hill. “I thought there 
were a million of them,” he said. 

“That’s where the big fight is going to be,” Crazy Horse predicted. 
“We'll not miss that one.””* 

Wooden Leg climbed the hill north of the place where Reno made 
his stand. He had only been there a short time when another Indian 
said, “Look! Yonder are other soldiers!” Peering downriver, Wooden 
Leg saw them on the distant hills. The news spread quickly and the 
Indians began to ride after them.” 

Many Indians who chased Reno to the bluffs made comments 
about being surprised upon seeing more soldiers. Some saw elements 
of Captain Benteen’s Companies D, H, and K, but more important 
than the discovery of troops in the south, was the shock of find- 
ing that troops were also north of them, in a position to interpose 
themselves between the warriors and the village. As they crested the 
bluffs north of Reno, the danger became apparent. Moving along 
a ridge above Medicine Tail Coulee, less than two miles away, was 
Custer’s Battalion. It was indeed a shock. Custer had surprised them 
not once, but twice. 


Myth 4: “You can’t step twice in the same river” 
(Stand at Medicine Tail) 


One of the major misconceptions of the Little Bighorn fight is that 
Custer was shot down in a mid-stream charge while crossing the river. 
The idea grew from two sources: one was White Cow Bull, and the 
other was from two Crow scouts who were not close enough to see 
anything. There were plenty of other Indian eyewitnesses who were 
there, and never said anything of the sort. 

Two Moon watched Custer’s troops marching as if they were going 
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to cross the river. He said that Cheyenne guards were posted on the 
east bank on each side of the coulee where it emptied into the river. 
In addition, many Lakotas had already crossed to the east side. When 
Two Moon heard a bugle sound, all the soldiers halted. The Indians 
were across the river, some going upstream and some downstream, 
trying to get on each side of them.” 

Yellow Nose said he and his companions were already on the east 
side of the river when the soldiers fired on them. They returned the 
fire, especially the Lakotas who were fast approaching.” 

From the east bank of the river, White Shield saw that the troops 
were heading straight for them, and he believed they would break 
through and force their way across the river. Riding nearby, Lame 
White Man said, “No one should charge yet. The soldiers are too 
many. Just keep shooting at them.” When the Gray Horse Company 
got close to the river they dismounted, and all the soldiers as far as 
White Shield could see, stopped and dismounted also. The Indians 
began to fire at the Gray Horse Company and the soldiers returned 
fire. “It was not long before the Indians began to gather up thick,” 
said White Shield.”’ 

Bobtail Horse said the soldiers diverted their attention from five 
fleeing Lakotas riding down the coulee, and began shooting toward 
the ford leading to the camp. As Bobtail Horse and the handful of 
Cheyennes waited for the inevitable clash, Lame White Man began 
to shoot. Presently, however, he jumped upon his horse and an- 
nounced, “It’s no use. We cannot stop them.” 

Bobtail Horse would not give up so easily. He said, “Let us get in 
line behind this ridge and try to stop or turn them. If they get in 
camp they will kill many women.” 

In the meantime, the five Lakotas had circled around and came 
in behind, joining up with them. Bobtail Horse said that his “party 
had not advanced toward Custer, but were on the bank of the Little 
Horn on the same side as Custer.” 

The soldiers charged and Bobtail Horse believed they would cross 
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Top: Lieutenant Colonel George Custer’s Personal Flag. This distinc- 
tive red over blue swallow-tailed guidon with white crossed sabers 
denoted Custer’s field position in one of the opening movements of 
Great Sioux War. Bottom: Brigadier General Alfred Terry’s Personal 
Flag. This solid blue guidon featured single white stars on the obverse 
and reverse denoting Terry’s rank. Artwork by Richard Rock, Cannon 
Falls, Minnesota, and courtesy of Paul Hedren. 
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Top: Brigadier General George Crook’s Personal Flag. This red over 
white guidon featured single blue stars on the obverse and reverse 
denoting Crook’s rank. Bottom: Standard 1870s Cavalry Stars and 
Bars Guidon. This silk flag featured red and white bars, a blue field, 
and gilt stars. Artwork by Richard Rock, Cannon Falls, Minnesota, 
and courtesy of Paul Hedren. 
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Top: Lieutenant Colonel Eugene Carr’s Personal Flag. This standard 
army signal flag was white with a red center. Bottom: Colonel 
Wesley Merritt’s Personal Flag. This standard army signal flag was 
red with a white center. Artwork by Richard Rock, Cannon Falls, 
Minnesota, and courtesy of Paul Hedren. 


[PLATE III] 
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“It’s a Good Day to Die,” by Ralph Heinz. Original painting. 


[PLATE Iv] 


Myth-Busting at the Little Bighorn 


Two Moons description of the fight helps trace the movement of solders 
at Medicine Tail Coulee. Photograph by L. A. Huffman, 1878. Courtesy 
Little Bighorn Battlefield National Monument. 
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the river and get into the camp, for they were headed straight for the 
ford. “The ten Indians were firing as hard as they could and killed 
a soldier,” Bobtail Horse explained. The man’s horse ran on ahead 
and Bobtail Horse caught it. The soldiers finally stopped. This all 
happened on the east bank.” 

Red Hawk was fighting Reno’s men, but went north in time to see 
a second group of soldiers coming down the ridge in three divisions. 
They did not make it to the river, he said. The first division only got to 
a point about one-half to three-fourths of a mile from the water.” 

Lone Bear said the soldiers got near the river, dismounted, and 
began leading their horses, but they never got to the river. Lone 
Bear watched as large numbers of warriors, both mounted and on 
foot, crossed over to the east bank and started after Custer before he 
reached the stream.*° 

It is clear from the explanations of the Indians who were there, that 
Custer’s soldiers never got across the river; the Indians were already 
on the east (north) bank fighting them. Where do we get the idea 
that Custer was killed in the river? It is mostly from D. H. Miller’s 
story of White Cow Bull. The story has caused more mischief than 
almost any of the tales that have been circulated about the battle. 

The first Indians across the ford with White Cow Bull were Bobtail 
Horse, Roan Bear, Lame White Man, five Lakotas, and White Shield. 
According to White Shield it was Bobtail Horse, Roan Bear, Calf, and 
Lame White Man. According to Bobtail Horse it was Calf, Roan Bear 
and Lame White Man. One point is noticeable: the conspicuous 
absence of White Cow Bull. 

Who mentioned shooting soldiers from their horses into the 
river? White Cow Bull said that he and Bobtail Horse both did. 
White Shield never mentioned it. Calf never mentioned it. Bobtail 
Horse made no mention of any such feat, a deed which, had it truly 
occurred, would have been the highlight of many talks around the 
nighttime campfires. Other Indians, in addition to White Cow Bull, 
would have commented about dropping two or three charging 
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soldiers out of their saddles and into the river. From White Cow 
Bull’s narrative, it appears that he, almost single-handed, stopped 
a full-scale cavairy charge in mid-stream—but no other Lakota or 
Cheyenne saw it. 

Crow scouts Goes Ahead and White Man Runs Him reportedly told 
stories of Custer dying in the river. Goes Ahead’s tale comes from his 
wife, who said Custer drank too much and rode into the river and 
died. White Man Runs Him did not see Custer, but heard later that 
Custer was hit in the chest by a bullet and fell into the water.*! From 
such tales grew the myth that Custer was killed at the river. 

All the other Indians involved in the affair near the ford indi- 
cated the confrontation occurred east of the river. In addition to 
those already mentioned, Kill Eagle said, “The Indians crossed the 
creek and then the firing commenced.” Wooden Leg said that the 
first three Cheyennes to cross the river were Bobtail Horse, Roan 
Bear and Buffalo Calf, and they fired on Custer while he was “far 
out on the ridge.” He Dog said fifteen or twenty Indians fought the 
troopers from the east side of the stream—near the dry creek, but 
not near the river. Standing Bear also said that the Indians crossed 
the river as soon as Custer came in sight. They took position behind 
a low ridge and were reinforced rapidly as more warriors crossed 
over. “There was no fighting on the creek,” Standing Bear said. 
Bobtail Horse, who was right there, unquestionably indicated they 
were all on the east bank, on the same side as Custer. Two years after 
the fight, Hump, Brave Wolf, and Ice told Fifth Infantry Lieutenant 
Oscar F. Long, that the Indians crossed the river before Custer could 
possibly have forded. They had already gained a small hill on the 
north side of the river and placed themselves between Custer and 
the river.*? 

White Cow Bull could not have been west of the river, looking into 
the faces of two or more companies of cavalrymen on the opposite 
bank, then shooting two of them as they charged across the river, 
when no one else who was there mentioned it, and when all the 
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other Indians who described the scene placed the action on the east 
bank away from the Little Bighorn. You cannot step in the same river 
twice, and Custer and the warriors never even fought in it once. 

White Cow Bull’s story is,just that—bull. Whether this was an 
exaggeration by the Indian or a misinterpretation by Miller, ora little 
bit of both, is unknown. In any case, it is time that we put this story 
to rest: Custer was not shot and mortally wounded in a mid-stream 
charge across the Little Bighorn. 


Myth 5: “You take the high road...” 
(Yates’s Retreat) 


The Indian accounts also clear up a misconception about the sol- 
diers’ movements. The general consensus is that Yates’s Battalion 
(or whoever commanded the move to the river—the Indians didn’t 
know his name) moved down the Little Bighorn from Medicine Tail 
Coulee before cutting over to Calhoun Hill. The Indians tell a dif- 
ferent story. 

The Northern Cheyenne, Ice, saw soldier companies coming down 
toward the riverbank and forming in line of battle. The Indians met 
them and fought them there. The soldiers stopped, Ice said, “and 
fell back up the hill.’”°? 

Hump said that after the Indians stopped the soldiers’ charge, the 
long-haired chief and his men became confused and retreated slowly 
back up the same hill.*# 

American Horse said he was one of the first to return to the lower 
village and saw Custer’s men “coming down the hill and almost at 
the river.” 

“I was one of the first to meet the troops,” American Horse de- 
clared. They fought for a little while, but shortly after, the Indian 
pressure forced the soldiers to give way, and they “were driven up 
the hill.” This was no panic retreat however, for American Horse said 
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Hump and favorite wives, 1879. Hump detailed the route the soldiers took 
withdrawing from the Medicine Tail Ford area. Photo by L. A. Huffman, 
courtesy of Little Bighorn Battlefield National Monument. 
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that the troopers remained on horseback, fighting doggedly, all the 
way up the hill to the other soldiers.*° 

Tall Bull got to the fight at the ford late, and the soldiers were 
backing off, fighting for quite a distance, “working up the hill.” 
The Indians had pushed the soldiers to the first rise, “and they were 
going up the ridge to the right of the coulee and the Indians [were] 
driving them.”*° 

Soldier Wolf, a Northern Cheyenne teenager, said the Indians 
fought the soldiers near the ford, but overpowered them. “They fell 
back up the hill,” with their faces to the front, he said.* 

The Arapaho, Waterman, described the retreat of the soldiers 
much as the others: they could have forded the river and attacked 
the village if they wanted to, for the crossing there was easy, but the 
Indians had no trouble in going over to drive them back up the hill 
they had come down.*® 

Red Hawk saw the soldiers approach in three divisions. When 
enough Indians had gathered, they charged against the first division. 
They drove the first division back to the second division waiting on 
the shill? 

From these eyewitnesses we learn that Yates retreated from near 
the ford, back up the same hill he had come down (Nye-Cartwright). 
From there the combined Keogh-Yates group moved together, across 
Deep Coulee, and to Calhoun Hill. The sequence is confirmed by 
others. 

Wolf Tooth and Big Foot watched the soldiers at a safe distance, 
waiting for an opportunity to strike. They watched as the soldiers 
moved down the high ridge and crossed the coulee, climbing over 
to the south end of the ridge where the final battle would take 
place.*° 

White Bull followed the soldiers from where they left the ridge and 
reached Calhoun Hill. White Bull saw that the soldiers were keeping 
close together. Sometimes they walked and sometimes they trotted, 
but they always moved together.*! 
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Turtle Rib was late to the fight, and by the time he got there the 
soldiers were all together on the high ridge.” 

Flying Hawk was riding with Crazy Horse and said he could see 
all the action. The soldiers had come along the second ridge back 
from the river and had stopped on a high hill above them. He, Crazy 
Horse and many other warriors crossed the river before the soldiers 
had come down off the ridge. As they streamed up the gulch (Deep 
Coulee) from the ford, the soldiers saw them approaching and be- 
gan to head out. Custer was coming down off the second ridge and 
heading to Calhoun Hill.” 

Fears Nothing crossed at the mouth of Water Rat (Medicine Tail) 
and went up the coulee with the great majority of Indians. “The 
soldiers all came up to Calhoun Hill diagonally from the east, and 
the Indians came up diagonally from the river crossing to Calhoun 
Hill,” he explained. 

Standing Bear saw all the soldier companies together on the ridge. 
They “all were together all the time,” and they were moving toward 
Calhoun Hill.*® 

The eyewitnesses tell us that the soldiers moved back from the 
ford to the high ground to the east. They did not move along the 
river and over to Calhoun Hill. None of the Indians ever said the 
soldiers went directly from the ford to Calhoun Hill. None of them 
said there were soldiers already on Calhoun Hill. They saw the 
troops, united, moving along the high ridge and going to Calhoun 
Hill. Custer’s five companies were riding together as they reached 
the final battleground. 

The incorrect idea of soldiers moving along the river to Calhoun 
Hill comes from after-battle speculation by the white survivors, 
and from incorrect assumptions and questions from Walter Mason 
Camp, who thought that was the way it happened, and always 
framed his questions with that incorrect reference in mind. None 
of the Indian maps or narratives previously mentioned show or tell 
of the soldiers going from the river directly to Greasy Grass Ridge 
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or Calhoun Hill. In fact, the traditional depiction of Custer coming 
down one coulee (Medicine Tail) and going back up another one 
(Deep Coulee) is unfathomable after reading the Indian descrip- 
tions. Such a move would probably not have appeared to be a 
retreat to the Indians, and Yates would have been moving away from 
Custer instead of linking up with him for further instructions. 


Myth 6: “Bellerophon and Pegasus” 
(Crazy Horse's Ride) 


One standard tale of the battle involves a famous, legendary ride 
of Crazy Horse. The story goes that Crazy Horse, with his tactical 
genius, judged the situation in a flash, gathered hundreds of his war- 
riors, went north down the valley, crossed the river, swung east, and 
swept down on an unsuspecting Custer from the north, completely 
surprising and overwhelming the befuddled commander. 

Many historians and novelists have followed this scenario: Cyrus 
Brady, George Hyde, Charles Kuhlman, William Graham, Mari 
Sandoz, Edgar Stewart, David H. Miller, Stephen Ambrose, Henry 
and Don Weibert, James Welch, Robert Utley, Evan Connell, Jerry 
Greene, and Doug Scott. A slight variation on this theme comes 
from Richard Fox; he has Crazy Horse approaching from Deep 
Ravine. With all those historians concurring, it must be true...but 
it is not. 

All of the above, in one form or another, told of Crazy Horse’s 
lightning fighting between Reno’s and Custer’s battalions. He could 
be south of the village at one moment, only to circle around and hit 
Custer from the north “in the twinkling of an eye.” Crazy Horse, “as 
quick as a flash,” sized up the situation and outwitted Custer “in a 
very few minutes.”*° 

While operating at such a torrid pace, Crazy Horse was still able 
to stop in the village, ascertain how the battle was developing, 
and then circle around to attack Custer from the northern ravines. 
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Crazy Horse could do this even while leaving his ponies behind at 
the river crossing, creeping with his warriors up behind Last Stand 
Hill, and hiding “for a long time” while awaiting Custer to blunder 
into them.*” 

The “Strange Man of the Oglalas” could fight the whites in attack 
after attack until his horse failed him. He could get a fresh mount, 
council with Sitting Bull, gather Cheyenne warriors, sweep around 
the far northern edge of Custer’s Ridge, and block the escape route 
just as Custer himself reached the top. The greatest deeds of the day 
were planned by Crazy Horse.*® 

An even more romanticized account had Crazy Horse leading one 
thousand warriors through the village to the north and back down 
to the ridge where the Oglala may actually have met the lieutenant 
colonel himself, lance to carbine, eye to eye, “spears high in the air, 
their glistening points aimed right at Custer.” Then Crazy Horse 
crushed everything in his path, winning the battle not with his 
courage, but with his brain.” 

In another version, Custer was supposedly sitting atop Calhoun 
Hill, assessing Crazy Horse’s move north down the valley. By the time 
Custer moved his battalion from Calhoun Hill to Deep Ravine, Crazy 
Horse took his men in a semicircle around the northern hills to appear 
behind Custer on the ridge he had just vacated.*° This trip was six 
times the distance Custer traveled. Had Custer been galloping at the 
norm of nine miles per hour, Crazy Horse must have been cruising 
at fifty-four miles per hour. This was quite an accomplishment, even 
for one with hailstones and lightning painted on his face. 

How did it really happen? Again, we need only to read the Indian 
accounts. They told us where Crazy Horse went. After fighting Reno, 
Crazy Horse and Flying Hawk went back to the village to drop off 
some wounded warriors. They immediately went to Medicine Tail 
Ford where Short Bull and Pretty White Buffalo saw Crazy Horse 
crossing the river. He was next located in the area of Calhoun Hill 
by numerous Indians who fought with him that day, including 
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Foolish Elk, Lone Bear, He Dog, Red Feather, and Flying Hawk. 
White Bull rode from the bluffs where Reno had retreated, directly 
north on the east side of the river. He approached Calhoun Hill 
from up Deep Coulee and worked around the hill where he joined, 
who else, but Crazy Horse and his men, already fighting. Had Crazy 
Horse gone on his mythical northern sweep, or done half the deeds 
ascribed to him, he would not have been fighting near Calhoun Hill 
in this phase of the battle. 

Crazy Horse was very reticent about speaking to white recorders. 
An Indian named Chips was Crazy Horse’s medicine man. Crazy 
Horse told him about the battle, but he had little to say about the 
Custer portion of the fight. What seemed to occupy his thoughts, 
according to Chips, were episodes in the Reno conflict, the charge 
of the Ree scouts, and how many Lakota were killed. After he sur- 
rendered in 1877, Crazy Horse gave an account of the battle through 
his spokesman, Horned Horse. According to his account, the sol- 
diers’ assault was a surprise. The Indians made no plan of ambush. 
Crazy Horse believed Custer mistook the women and children 
stampeding in a northerly direction down the valley for the main 
body of Indians. The warriors merely divided into two groups, one 
staying between the non-combatants and Custer and the other cir- 
cling his rear.°! 

That is all there is to it. Only after the collapse of the Calhoun- 
Keogh position did Crazy Horse continue north where he may have, 
finally, confronted the last of Custer’s men making their stand on the 
far knob of the ridge. Even this is far from certain. Flying Hawk indi- 
cated that during the final phase of the battle, Crazy Horse jumped 
on his pony and chased off after one of the last fleeing troopers. 
Crazy Horse may have had nothing at all to do with the final fight 
on Last Stand Hill.°* Crazy Horse did not ride Pegasus that day, and 
he was no Bellerophon. 

Much of this incorrect story stemmed from Gall. Edward Godfrey 
recorded him as saying, “Crazy Horse went to the extreme north end 
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of the camp.” He turned right and went up a very deep ravine and 
“he came very close to the soldiers on their north side.” Remember, 
however, that the northern end of the camp was at Medicine Tail 
Coulee, not three miles farther, as many white historians believed, 
and “north” to most Indians, is “east” to white observers 

Why did we get it so wrong? It developed from a number of 
factors: different terrain perceptions between Indian and white, 
white exaggeration of the village size, poor critical examination 
of the accounts, and a reluctance to take the time to re-research 
the primary sources when so many others had already done the 
groundwork and concurred in the consensus explanation. If scores of 
writers concluded that Crazy Horse circled to the far north to attack 
Custer, there seemed little reason to challenge the accepted wisdom. 
An incorrect premise was accepted, perpetuated, and distorted with 
each telling, and Crazy Horse’s ride has drifted out of the realm of 
history and into the land of fantasy. 


Myth 7: “The 300 Spartans” (Last Stand) 

Of late there have been archaeological studies that have provided 
new light on some of the mysteries of the battle. One of them, by 
Richard Fox, has taken the stance that the Custer battle had “no 
famous last stand,” and that the last stand is a myth, determined 
mainly because of artifact clustering patterns and because some men 
ran toward the river at the end of the fight.** Certainly, there was 
no last stand as in the 1941 movie, They Died With Their Boots On, 
but there was a stand. 

Good Voiced Elk said, “No stand was made until the soldiers got 
to the end of the long ridge....” 

Flying By rode up battle ridge to the north where he saw bodies of 
the soldiers who had been killed all the way along his path. As far as he 
could see there had only been one stand, and it was made in the place 
where Custer would be killed, down at the end of the long ridge. 
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Gall’s testimony indicates the soldiers made a desperate last stand on 
Custer Hill. Photograph ca. 1881, courtesy Little Bighorn Battlefield 
National Monument. 
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Lone Bear said the fight on Custer Hill was at close quarters, and 
“there was a good stand made.” 

Gall neared the end of the ridge where the last soldiers were mak- 
ing a stand, he said, and “They were fighting good.” 

Lights said the stand made at Custer Hill was longer than anywhere 
else on the field. 

Two Eagles said the most stubborn stand was made on Custer 
Hill. 

Red Hawk said the bluecoats were “falling back steadily to Custer 
Hill where another stand was made. Here the soldiers made a des- 
perate fight.” 

Iron Hawk saw twenty men on horseback and about thirty men 
on foot on Last Stand Hill. “The Indians pressed and crowded right 
in around them on Custer Hill,” he said. But the soldiers were not 
yet ready to die. Said Iron Hawk, “They stood here a long time.” 

He Dog participated in the chase that broke the soldiers line, and 
helped drive the fleeing troopers along the ridge. At the far end, 
Custer’s men were putting up a good fight. They did not run out of 
ammunition, for He Dog found cartridges on the dead soldiers. 

Red Hawk said that only after making a desperate fight on Custer 
Hill, did the remaining soldiers retreat downhill. 

Flying Hawk said they kept after the fleeing soldiers until they got 
to where Custer was making a stand at the end of the ridge. There 
“the living remnant of his command were now surrounded.” 

Although impressions of the stand’s time length and degree of 
intensity vary among the observers, the fact that it took place can- 
not be erased. Soldiers defending the northern portion of Custer’s 
field inflicted most of the Indian casualties. The troopers made 
several stands, and one of them was last. The time spent in their fight 
and the results of their shooting are all the proof we need to show 
that they defended their ground tenaciously. An interpretation using 
archaeological evidence and claiming few government cartridges were 
found on Custer Hill cannot change this, and neither can political 
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He Dog’s statements help place Crazy Horse in the Calhoun Hill sector, 
indicate no major troop movement into Deep Ravine and demonstrate 


strong resistance at the last stand site. Courtesy Little Bighorn Battlefield 
National Monument. 
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correctness. Although some soldiers did run from Custer’s Hill, they 
did hold their ground and fight from their position as long as they 
could. The participating warriors called it a last stand. Deal with it. 


Myth 8: “Yesterday upon the stair, | met a man 
who wasn’t there” (Deep Ravine) 


Recent visitors to the battlefield may have walked down the Deep 
Ravine Trail to its end, and read the interpretive sign. The sign per- 
petuates another myth of the Little Bighorn: that about twenty-eight 
soldiers died within the steep-walled gully. It has several quotes from 
Indians and soldiers who said they saw bodies in the ravine. What 
are not listed are the statements from eyewitnesses who said few, if 
any, bodies were there. 

Interpretation should be based on historical and physical evi- 
dence whenever possible. Battle relics and bones have been found 
virtually on every part of the Little Bighorn Battlefield. Where they 
have not been found is in the trench of the Deep Ravine. When 
the archaeological record shows no sign of bodies, it ought to be 
matched with the appropriate historical record that makes the most 
sense. It is astonishing that the historical record and archaeological 
record indicating few bodies in the ravine were not combined into a 
rational interpretation. Instead, diametrically opposed historical and 
archaeologicai interpretations are presented as compatible facts. 

Since there is no physical record of bodies in Deep Ravine, the 
interpretive sign should contain the appropriate historical com- 
mentary. 

The Oglala, He Dog, said, “Only a few soldiers who broke away 
were killed below toward the river.” 

Lone Bear said that Custer Hill was “the first and only place where 
the soldiers tried to get away, and only a few from there.” 

Waterman said, “A few soldiers tried to get away and reach the 


river, but they were all killed.” 
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It’s a Good Day to Die, by Ralph Heinz is a reminder that there were 
many survivors of Custer’s Last Stand. A generation ago, many historians 
viewed interpreting Indian testimony about the battle as too daunting a 
task. Today, understanding that testimony is viewed as one of the crucial 


pieces in understanding what happened. Courtesy of Ralph Heinz. (For a 
color reproduction, See COLOR PLATE IV.) 
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Flying By said that “Soldiers were running through [the] Indian 
lines trying to get away...only four soldiers got into the gully by 
the river.” 

Two Moon explained that Custer’s men “stayed right out in the 
open where it was easy to shoot them down. Any ordinary bunch of 
men would have dropped into a watercourse, or a draw.” 

Red Hawk said, “Some of the soldiers broke through the Indians 
and ran for the river, but all were killed without getting into it.” 

At the fight’s end, Iron Hawk said, “We looked up and the soldiers 
all were running.... The furthest headstone shows where the second 
man that I killed lies...probably this was the last of Custer’s men to be 
killed...there was only one soldier sneaking along in the gulch....” 

Probably the clearest voice that denies bodies were in the Deep 
Ravine, came from eyewitness Lieutenant Charles F. Roe, who was 
there the day after the battle, and whose job it was to return to the 
field in 1881, re-bury the bodies on the ridge, and place the stone 
monument above them. Ina letter to Walter Camp in 1911, respond- 
ing to Camp’s persistent, incorrect questions about bodies in the 
ravine, Roe finally said: “I put up the markers near the deep ravine 
you speak of. There never was twenty-eight dead men in the ravine, 
but near the head of said ravine, and only two or three in it.”°° 

What can we gather from all this? There were many participants 
who saw what happened at the Little Bighorn, and we should 
not discount their stories in favor of speculation from those who 
did not see the events. Unfortunately, the established powers still 
perpetuate many of the old tales. Poet and folk-singer Bob Dylan 
once wrote, “Money doesn’t talk, it swears,” which may offer some 
explanation as to why it seems so hard to de-bunk some of the old 
legends. Myths die hard—even when hundreds of eyewitnesses 


already told it like it was. 
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Was THERE A 
LAST STAND? 


PAUL A. HUTTON 


A U.S. News Online “Mysteries of History” live chat 
transcript. 


CHAT TRANSCRIPT 


dr_paul_hutton says, “Hello! I’m Paul Hutton. Welcome to the chat 
room. Our topic is the late Colonel Custer and his famous last stand. 


I look forward to your questions.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from stevo: The U.S. 
News and World Report history mystery says that, based on research 
by archaeologist Richard Fox, Custer might not have made a “last 
stand.” You disagree with these findings. What does your research 


indicate? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “Yes I do disagree with Dr. Fox. I believe that 
Custer attempted to hold the ridge, put out skirmish lines, and then 
after they collapsed, made a last stand. A stand on the hill where the 
mass grave is now, actually. He certainly didn’t die like Errol Flynn 


in the movie. But he wasn’t running away, either.” 
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moderator presents the speaker with a question from jellocat: Aside 
from the Fox study, has there been a consensus among historians 
that there was a last stand? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “Yes, there is.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from lea: What clues in 
the historical records indicate there was a last stand? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “The leading scholar on Custer is Robert Utley 
and he agrees with me, by the way. Clues? The placement of the 
bodies of the troopers. The fact that Custer’s men on the hill shot 
their horses for cover. And the fact that the largest number of Indian 
casualties occurred around the hill where Custer was killed.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from rich818: If Custer 
was such a crafty general, how or why did he so underestimate the 
Native American numbers and strength? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “Well I have never said he was a crafty general. 
I’m just saying he did make a last stand! He was, in fact, arrogant 
and self-assured. And fairly contemptuous of his native foes. The 
responsibility of what happened at Little Bighorn rests with him.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from rich818: What is 
your estimate of the number of Indians on the battlefield? The U.S. 
News and World Report article mentions seven thousand, but I have 
heard statistics as low as only five hundred of the Indians were war- 
riors capable of fighting. 


dr_paul_hutton says, “It is impossible to tell, really. We do know that 
there were far more than five hundred, based on the Indians that sur- 
rendered with Crazy Horse in the following year. There were certainly 
several thousand people in the village at Little Bighorn and there were 
certainly enough warriors to take care of the Seventh Calvary.” 
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The Crow’s Nest, acrylic on paper by Thom Ross (24” x 24”). Showing 
three of Custer’s scouts at dawn of June 25, 1876, standing at the look- 
out point in the Wolf Mountains known as the “Crow’s nest.” Courtesy 
Thom Ross. 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from jenthia: Was Crazy 
Horse at the battle? Some historians say that when Custer was killed, 
he was still on the way to join the battle. 


dr_paul_hutton says, “No. Crazy Horse was definitely in the fight 
against Custer. White Bull and others identified him as being there. 
But Crazy Horse was only one of many Indian leaders.” 
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moderator presents the speaker with a question from lea: How long do 
you think Custer’s last stand lasted? Some say two hours while oth- 
ers say two days... 


dr_paul_hutton says, “The whole Custer portion of the battle probably 
lasted less than two hours.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from rcthames: Granted 
that he was arrogant, but some of the literature I have read said that 
he also had compassion for the Indians—take for e.g. his affair with 
Monaseetah. 


dr_paul_hutton says, “1 don’t know what compassion bedding an 
Indian captive shows! But certainly in his writing, Custer wrote 
admiringly of the Indian culture.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from stevo: What do 
you think when Sioux historian Vine Deloria, Jr. calls Custer “the 
Eichmann of the Plains who cared more for his own notoriety than 
the lives of his troops?” 


dr_paul_hutton says, “The first part is wrong. The second is right. And 
Deloria sure knows how to use rhetoric to get a headline! Iam a great 
admirer of his book Custer Died for Your Sins, by the way.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from jellocat: Since there 
were no Cavalry survivors, historians looking for anecdotal informa- 
tion must look to Native Americans. What special problems did this 
present in your Custer research? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “Well, all interviews with any participant in a 
battle, especially many years after, suffer from faulty memory; from 
the questions asked (thus the bias of the interviewer); and from the 
fact that battle participants usually only witness what is immediately 
around them. Indian sources, like white sources, suffered from these 
problems.” 
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moderator presents the speaker with a question from rfox: Paul, how 
do you handle the scores of warrior accounts that describe tactical 
stability followed by tactical disintegration? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “I don’t disagree with those warrior accounts. 
But I do disagree with recent books that portray the battle as a rout. 
No matter how intelligent I think the authors of the books are. :-) 
Oh...and get back to work, Fox :-)” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from stevo: James 
Welsch’s [sic] Killing Custer has been widely criticized. What do you 
think of it? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “I am a great admirer of Jim and worked with 
him on the TV documentary that the book grew out of. Like DeLoria’s 
book, it is interpretive rather than a history of the battle.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from calumet7: Do you 
think that Dr. Fox’s theories have been widely accepted because they 
meet some correct political criteria? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “1 think they have been made use of by those 
who have a political agenda concerning the battlefield at Little Big- 
horn. But, of course, there are others who have an equally strong 
political agenda on the other side. I believe that Fox and I are really 
interested in the story and not in its political uses. Modern political 


uses, that is.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from bill51: Why do 
you feel Fox's assessment of the archaeological data is flawed with 
regard to the “Last Stand” concept? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “Well, as a historian, I have a natural mon- 
goose- cobra relationship to archaeologists in the first place. The as- 
surety [sic] with which Fox and others make their pronouncements, 
while charming, can also be a bit irritating for those of us who have 
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been working in the sources for the past quarter of a century, and 
realize there are no easy answers to this battle. The battlefield has 
been so picked over and disturbed over the last 125 years, that I 
doubt accurate data can be derived from it. But I do believe there is 
great value in Fox’s book. And he added many new insights to our 
understanding of the battle.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from mouser: Tell us a 
bit about Custer’s wife Libbie. Wasn’t she a key figure in perpetuating 
the “last stand” theory? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “Well, she never actually wrote about the last 
stand itself. For the obvious reason that is was too painful for her. 
But in three books she did much to establish the heroic image of 
her late husband. Her writings helped make him the symbol of the 
Indian-fighting Army. Which he still is today! Whether that image 
be positive or negative.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from roadrunner: 
Dr. Hutton, in your studies of Custer have you ridden the exact route, 
by horseback as I did, and go[ne] over the terrain Custer did? If so, 
were you amazed at the obstacles Custer had to face from the terrain 
such as we climbed the Crow’s Nest [sic]? Do you think the terrain 
had any effect on his choice of military maneuvers? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “My rear is much too tender for such activity! 
The terrain dictated his actions. But as an old hand at Indian fighting, 
he should have expected such broken terrain! And most certainly he 
should have sent out scouts well ahead of his columns.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from alfuso: What is 
your assessment of Fox’s theory of Custer being the esprit de corps 
glue that was holding together the disparate companies of the 
Seventh then? Vis a vis that they’d been apart so long that the esprit 
de corps was missing except on the “bunky” level. 
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Into the Coulee, acrylic on paper by Thom Ross (30” x 38”). Showing 
Custer leading his ill-fated troops into Medicine Tail Coulee as he leads the 
attack on the Indian village along the banks of the Little Bighorn. Courtesy 
Thom Ross. 


dr_paul_hutton says, “The Seventh had more unit cohesion from its 
identification with Custer than did most other regiments in the west. 
But still, it was seriously factionalized.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from major reno: Paul, 
In all my research on Major Reno, I have considerable doubt that he 
was drunk on the evening of June 25. Your opinion? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “I would have had a drink that night! :-) Cer- 
tainly there is testimony that Reno was drinking. But all we have is 


that gossip.” 
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moderator presents the speaker with a question from rfox: Paul, if you 
don’t disagree with tactical disintegration accounts, how then was 
there a last stand? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “Because, Dr. Fox, it seems clear that a head- 
quarters had been set up atop Custer Hill. And that the wounded 
were there. And that, according to the Indians, was where they made 
their last charge! And, while I love the cowboy Celtic song Custer 
Died A-Runnin, it’s wrong!” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from chriss: What un- 
answered questions about the battle continue to intrigue you, and 
perhaps drive your research? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “When did Custer die? Was he wounded early? 
Was he still alive at the end? And especially: When did he realize he 
was going to lose and they would all die? But there are more unan- 
swered questions, concerning that battle, than there are answered 
ones. That makes it such great fun!” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from lea: Why do you 
think this one battle or skirmish with the Native Americans has been 
so studied, reviewed, and examined? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “Because of its symbolic importance. In its own 
time it was the reason used by the U.S. government for the final 
subjugation of the Indians on the Northern Plains. Since that time 
it has become the symbol of the Indian wars. Both in the heroic and 
negative sense. Many events in world history...the Alamo, Leonidas 
at Thermopylae...continue to fascinate mankind.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from lea: Do you think 
there is another battle with the Native Americans that should have 
received more recognition, acclaim, or study? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “No.” 
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Boston Custer and John Martin, acrylic on paper by Thom Ross (22” 
Xx 12”). John Martin (Giovanni Martini) was the last messenger sent by 
Custer to try and hurry up his subordinate troops. As Martin rode south 
where Benteen was thought to be, he passed Custer’s youngest brother, 
Boston, as he rode north toward his brother’s advancing command. Martin 
survived the battle; Boston died with his two brothers during the fight. 
Courtesy Thom Ross. 
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moderator presents the speaker with a question from calumet7: What 
book would you recommend for beginning students of the fight? 
Lay readers, I should say? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “The best biography is Robert Utley’s Cavalier in 
Buckskin. And with all modesty, I would especially recommend my 
book, The Custer Reader from the University of Nebraska Press.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from rcthames: Is there 
any evidence that Custer planned to run for President after he fin- 
ished his campaign? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “No, there is not. But it is a persistent myth 
perpetuated by people who know nothing about Gilded Age politics. 
But that doesn’t mean Custer wasn’t incredibly ambitious!” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from rfox: Paul, you 
mentioned the Indians said their last charge was at Custer Hill. What 
do you make of the various warrior accounts that describe fighting 
after Custer Hill had been overrun? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “I don’t agree with them. But as you know, Dr. 
Fox, the last movement was a breakout from Custer Hill by a group 
of men.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from alfuso: Fox doesn’t 
say it, but Custer dying early could have precipitated the collapse. 
But why run away from support? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “Yes! That’s right. And furthermore, the prob- 
lem with running is there is nowhere to run! Not that some soldiers 
didn’t try.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from sedori: What do 
you think was Custer’s biggest mistake in the last battle? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “Dividing his forces in the face of an unknown 
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Henryville, acrylic on paper by Thom Ross (30” x 38”). When students 
began to investigate the Little Bighorn battlefield, they came upon a slope 
that led up to where Calhoun’s command had been wiped out. This slope 
was littered with empty casings for Henry rifles that the Indians used dur- 
ing the battle. This south face slope and its adjacent area are now known 
as “Henryville.” Courtesy Thom Ross. 


enemy. Which is reflective of white arrogance from Custer up to the 
top of the Army command. Everyone was obsessed with the idea the 
Indians would escape. Nobody seemed to worry about the Indians 
fighting! I call this the ‘Titanic Syndrome.’” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from chriss: Does the 
U.S. Army express much interest in new findings about the battle? 
Or would they rather let sleeping cavalry lie.... 


dr_paul_hutton says, “The Army actually often does re-rides of 
the battle from the College at Leavenworth. They try to use it as a 
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Sioux Eating Calhoun’s Cake, acrylic on paper by Thom Ross (30” x 38”). 
Calhoun (who was Custer’s brother-in-law) commanded Company L at the 
Little Bighorn fight. Apparently his wife, Margaret, had baked him a cake 
that was to be eaten when the troops were set to celebrate their “victory” 
over the hostiles. As it turned out, Calhoun was killed at the Last Stand 
and the Indians, as the victors, ate his cake. Though I have painted it as 
a chocolate-layered cake with a wonderfully rich vanilla cream frosting, it 
was probably a pound cake as that was the only kind of cake that would 
have withstood a summer campaign against Sitting Bull. Courtesy Thom 
Ross. (For more Ross art See COLOR PLATE VII.) 


teaching tool. One, of course, concerned with how not to conduct 
yourself as an officer in command.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from tyler222: What 
current research project are you working on right now? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “I am writing a biography of Davy Crockett, 
which of course has its own controversy concerning how he died at 
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the Alamo. And whether he was captured and executed. Or perished 
like Fess Parker in the 1955 Disney movie.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from tyler222: You are 
a collector of Davy Crockett memorabilia. What’s your latest acqui- 
sition? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “Lets see...I’m an e-Bay addict! And thus have 
too many recent acquisitions to relate! But 1am hoping to soon enter 
a treatment program before I go bankrupt! :-)” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from calumet7: 
Is there any particular website which you recommend in order to 
keep updated on developments at the Custer battlefield? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “You know? I am not really that familiar with 
the websites. But there are two groups...The Little Big Horn Associ- 
ates and The Custer Battlefield Museum and Historical Association 
and they publish regular newsletters. Those interested in broader 
themes in Western history, might want to look up the organization 
I direct...the Western History Association, on the web.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from mark timbrook: 
Have you been to Custer’s rebuilt house at Fort Abraham Lincoln? 
Any comments? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “Yes I have! It is a wonderful reconstruction. 
I urge everyone to visit Fort Lincoln, which has undergone some 
marvelous renovations under the direction of Tracy Potter.” 


moderator presents the speaker with a question from stevo: What is the 
most important thing you would like those attending this chat to 
know about Custer? 


dr_paul_hutton says, “Well | hope everyone enjoys the study of history 
and understands that those of use [sic] who are fascinated by Western 
history can disagree, but still have great admiration and respect for 
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one another. I have always had a lot of fun with history and wouldn't 
work in the field if it weren’t enjoyable! Thanks to everyone for join- 
ing us this afternoon. I appreciate the insightful questions. I wish 
everyone well in attempting to solve the Custer mystery!” 


moderator says, “That is the end of our time today. Thank you to all 
who submitted questions as well as to those who simply read along. 
A very special thank you to Paul Hutton for taking the time to join 
us today and answer our questions.” 


© Copyright 2000 U.S.News & World Report, L.P. Reprinted with permission. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Paul Hutton no longer directs the Western History Association. 
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THE LEGACY 


Introduction 


THE RECENT FILM 300 is a modern retelling of how a small Greek 
force, led by King Leonidas and three hundred Spartans, held back the 
invasion of a massive Persian army for three days at the narrow pass 
of Thermopylae. When they were finally flanked, due to the betrayal 
of a fellow Greek, Leonidas sent away the bulk of the force. The three 
hundred Spartans and those allies that remained with them would 
serve as a rear guard. They died to the man. The Greeks would end 
up winning the conflict, giving birth to Western democracy, develop- 
ing timeless styles of literature and arts, codifying ways of coming to 
know and changing the history of the Western world. 

Thermopylae also codified the myth of the last stand. Myths are 
stories people live by. The clash of cultures. The hero. The few against 
many. The traitor. The surround. The fight on the hilltop. The lone 
survivor. Every culture in the West has a last stand story. It is a tran- 
scultural myth. The values of individualism and self-sacrifice speak 
to many cultures. In the United States, that story is personified in 
Custer’s Last Stand. 

Custer’s Last Stand received major media coverage. In 1876, that 
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meant newspaper coverage. The battle happened during a pivotal 
presidential campaign and amid other major political events. The 
battle and Custer quickly became a metaphor for other issues. That 
process would frame how the battle and person whose name it bore 
would be viewed forever. James Mueller examines Illinois newspa- 
per coverage of the battle in the larger context of the history of the 
press. 

Custer and Budweiser helped promote each other for over a cen- 
tury thanks to Anheuser Bush’s mass distribution of the Otto Becker 
lithograph of Custer’s Last Fight. But it was not the only painting on 
that subject with mass appeal. John Mulvany’s Custer’s Last Rally 
(1881) came first. The painting toured the United States and Eu- 
rope. The Heinz Company purchased the painting around the turn 
of the century and displayed it for many years. But most books of 
the battle show not the original painting but the sepia or black and 
white copy of the lithograph. Brian Dippie examines this painting’s 
colorful history. 

The legacy Gail Kelly-Custer addresses is a very personal one. Stu- 
dents of the Custer story are familiar with the Indian woman known 
by whites as Monaseetah. Both Armstrong and Libbie Custer discuss 
her in their books. There is also an Indian oral tradition. But what do 
we know beyond that? Was Monaseetah a major factor in Custer’s 
successful 1869 campaign? Did they have an intimate relationship? 
Did they have a child? Was she in the Indian camp at the Little 
Bighorn? Did her relatives stand guard over the General’s body? A 
century ago, many stepped forward with the claim of being the sole 
survivor of Custer’s Last Stand. Today, that claim is matched by those 
saying they are the descendants of Yellow Bird. 

Gail Kelly-Custer explains her story and provides the primary 
documents behind it. Let the reader decide. But whether or not 
the reader believes this story has reached the burden of proof, that 
these stories continue to endure is yet another facet of the Custer 
legacy. When I asked Brice C. Custer about similar claims, several 
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years ago, Brice remarked, with the wit the Custers are know for, “I 
always enjoy meeting new relatives, they just don’t always seem to 
be too happy to be related.” 

Sometimes the Battle of the Little Bighorn is framed as an insig- 
nificant battle with an insignificant number of casualties. What can 
be learned from that engagement from a military perspective? Fred 
Chiaventone went with a group of Army officers over the field. What 
choices would today’s commanders have made, given the same in- 
formation Custer had? The answers may or may not surprise you. 

More and more, North Americans have a celluloid memory. As an 
increasingly visual culture, we come to know more and more through 
visual arts such as commercial films. The last generation knows of 
President Kennedy’s assassination through the lens of Oliver Stone’s 
JKF film. But, the biggest Custer film was never made. The Flaming 
Frontier (1926) was big. We know it got made. We just do not have 
a copy that survived. Dan Gagliasso details the saga of how David 
Humphrey Miller’s book Custer’s Fall went from being the next 20" 
Century Fox blockbuster project to not being produced at all. 

As with Book Four the last work is this volume is by Robert Utley. In 
late 2003, Robert Utley was the keynote speaker at the annual formal 
ball of the First Squadron, Seventh Cavalry, at Fort Hood, Texas. They 
were preparing to deploy to Iraq. Like in the Philippines, World War 
Il, Korea and Vietnam, the Seventh was being called to serve. The 
soldiers say “Garryowen” when they salute. Utley explains why. 

The Custer of history exited the stage on the bluffs above the river 
of Slippery Grass on the eve of the nation’s one hundredth birthday. 
But the Custer of our dreams stands forever on that hot Montana 
hillside, refusing to die. And when the end does come it will not be 
in the back seat of a staff car, like Patton or Rommel, or of old age 
like MacArthur, but standing tall, with guns blazing, against a wor- 
thy opponent. Forever young. Right even when wrong. Victorious 
in defeat. With his boots on. 


LittLE BIGHORN COVERAGE 
IN THE ILLINOIS PRESS 


JAMES E. MUELLER 


WHEN DESCRIBING its own coverage of the Battle of the Little 
Bighorn, the Chicago Times noted that “THE TIMES, as its readers are 
aware, is not accustomed to boast of its achievements.” The Times 
then proceeded to do just that, bragging that it had surpassed “the 
entire press of the world, in the constant, reliable and detailed ac- 
counts” it provided of the frontier battle.’ 

Such dominance meant that its Chicago rivals were of no account, 
but the Times, still not bragging by its own definition, explained 
their failures nonetheless. The Inter-Ocean, according to the Times, 
was not even real newspaper, and in covering the Little Bighorn 
“resorted to its wonted trick of localizing remote events in its gar- 
ret” by combining wire reports with letters from Army officers. “The 
stupid old Evening Journal, unable to obtain news for itself, should 
at least have the sagacity, when it produces dispatches, to ascertain 
whether the news that it steals is genuine or ‘snide.’ It will always 
be safe to steal from THE TIMES, as the Tribune merely copies from 
the Herald, and the I-O makes special telegrams without the interfer- 
ence of electricity.”” 
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Other Chicago papers replied by accusing the Times of 
making up stories and exaggerating the accomplishments of 
its reporters. The Times’ rivals also reminded Chicago read- 
ers that it had been a Copperhead paper—sympathetic to the 
South—during the Civil War.’ The vitriolic attacks and counter- 
attacks were so frequent that at times Custer’s defeat seemed to be 
an excuse for the Chicago journalists to argue which was the best 
newspaper. But the newspaper battle of the Little Bighorn was not 
confined to Chicago. Smaller Illinois newspapers sniped at each other 
across the state,* and the Times mocked publications as far away as 
Pittsburgh.° 

The battle of the Little Bighorn was one of the biggest news 
stories of the era. Nationally, the tone and focus of press coverage 
varied in great measure depending upon the location of the news- 
paper. In Kansas, editors grieved for the fallen soldiers and cried for 
revenge.° In Texas, editors called the defeat an insult to national 
honor and urged volunteers to teach the hostiles a lesson.’ In New 
York, the editors of the staid and stuffy Times cautioned against 
turning the battle into a political issue in an election year.* In 
Kentucky, editors made jokes, reacting with a detached partisan- 
ship.° The fierce competition for news and readers among Illinois 
newspapers and the way the journalists fought that competition 
by critiquing each other’s work is one of the hallmarks of Illinois 
coverage of the battle. 

This article examines various aspects of Illinois newspaper coverage 
in comparison to other areas of the country in order to shed light 
on the status of the American press in the post-Civil War era. It will 
also add to previous research on how the press influenced public 
understanding of the battle. Were the newspapers moving toward 
objectivity and away from partisanship? Or did journalists use the 
story to bolster the political opinions of their newspapers? 
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President U.S. Grant was excoriated by Democratic newspapers, and some 
Republican newspapers, for his administration’s handling of “the Indian 
problem.” But the Chicago Inter-Ocean chastised Republican newspapers 
that did not close ranks around the embattled president. Courtesy Library 
of Congress, Prints and Photographs Division, Brady-Handy Collection. 
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Background 
The battle was a tremendous news story in large part because of the 
fame of Custer, whose exploits had long been a favorite topic for 
reporters. Custer, who was born in Ohio in 1839, graduated from 
West Point in 1861, just in time to join the Union Army’s first major 
campaign of the Civil War. He was an excellent cavalry officer and 
rapidly advanced in rank until he was promoted to brigadier gen- 
eral at age twenty-three, the youngest general in the Union Army. 
His youth, long golden hair, and non-regulation gaudy uniform 
made him a natural favorite of artists and photographers as well 
as writers. Custer continued in the limelight after the war by par- 
ticipating in successful frontier campaigns and through his own 
authorship of magazine articles and a popular book, My Life on the 
Plains. By 1876 he was considered by the public to be “first among 
military frontiersman” through a combination of his genuine ac- 
complishments and favorable publicity.'° 

However, in the months before the battle of the Little Bighorn, 
Custer was in trouble with President Ulysses S. Grant for testifying 
before a Congressional committee about administration corruption 
in the licensing of traderships at Indian agencies and forts. As pun- 
ishment Grant forbade Custer from leading that summer’s campaign 
against the Sioux and Cheyenne, although after public pressure he 
allowed Custer to accompany the expedition in a secondary role. 

Custer’s Seventh Cavalry regiment found the Indian encampment 
on June 25, 1876, and he attacked before the other elements of the 
expedition arrived. Custer divided his regiment into four units; 
Custer and every man under his immediate command (including 
the only war correspondent to accompany the expedition) were 
killed. Members of the other three Seventh Cavalry units united and 
survived after a two-day siege on a hilltop, but no U.S. Army soldiers 
witnessed the end of Custer’s immediate command. 

In Illinois, as throughout the country, people were stunned that 
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their celebration of the American Centennial was interrupted by an 
unprecedented defeat of American arms. The Bloomington Pantagraph 
noted: “A thrill of horror was sent over the world yesterday by dis- 
patches from the Indian country, relating the particulars of the most 
horrifying massacre that has been recorded for years in the history 
of Indian warfare. The narration is so wonderfully startling and so 
utterly unexpected that one is inclined to doubt its veracity.”"" 

Once the reality of the defeat sunk in, editors around the country 
quickly tackled the questions of who to blame and how the govern- 
ment should respond. Previous research has indicated that most 
newspapers responded in a partisan fashion. Democratic newspapers, 
which were a majority in the South, tended to laud the Democrat 
Custer for his bravery and to discount any responsibility he might 
have had for the defeat, arguing that he was overcome by unexpect- 
edly large numbers. Democratic papers usually blamed the Republican 
Grant administration for arming the tribes through its Peace Policy 
and not supplying enough troops to Custer. Republican newspapers, 
on the other hand, tended to blame the disaster on Custer’s rash- 
ness and criticize the administration’s policies in gentle terms, if at 
all.!* Robert M. Utley, one of the foremost historians of Custer and 
the Little Bighorn, noted the partisan nature of the coverage: “In 
the bitter election year of 1876, the Custer tragedy dropped as from 
heaven into the arms of Democrats struggling against Republican 
campaign orators seeking to clothe them in the bloody shirt of trea- 
son and disunion.”’’ Utley argued that the press must be assigned 
part of the blame for the great controversy over who was to blame for 
the battle because journalists spread errors and myths, encouraged 
violent denunciations and took the battle from the military to the 
political arena."* Utley referenced three major Chicago newspapers 
in his analysis of press coverage.'® This paper examines coverage in 
a sample of papers throughout Illinois, including Chicago, to shed 
light on coverage throughout the state. 
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Why Illinois? 
Illinois’ central location and the reputation of its press for vibrant 
and cutting-edge journalism, particularly in Chicago, make the study 
of Illinois newspaper coverage of the battle an important addition 
to understanding the state of the American press in the mid-1870s 
and its contribution to the Custer story. One Illinois historian called 
the state a “microcosm of America” in terms of the aspirations and 
struggles of its people.'° 

Chicago, although not usually associated in the American imagi- 
nation with the West, had a crucial role as “the western-most urban 
outpost” that gave it “a vital role in the realities of western history, 
the literal switch point for people, ideas, and commodities mov- 
ing back and forth across the country.”'!” The city was the site of 
the headquarters of the Military Division of the Missouri—which 
included Custer’s command—as well as the place where many 
entertainers began creating the West of fiction. Buffalo Bill got his 
theatrical start in Chicago, and some of the earliest westerns were 
filmed there.'* In addition, the Chicago Times was one of only two 
major metro papers—the New York Herald was the other—to regularly 
cover the Indian campaigns between 1867 and 1881.'’ Wilbur F. 
Storey, the Times’ owner, hired John EF. Finerty, generally recognized 
as one of the finest correspondents of the Indian Wars, and told him 
to “spare no expense” in covering the conflicts.”° 

Storey in 1876 was spending money on coverage at a bad time 
for business in general and newspapers in particular. One historian 
in fact wrote that 1876 was up to that time “perhaps the worst in 
the whole history of Illinois newspapers.”*! Still, [linois in 1876— 
a year of “general stagnation of business”—had the third larg- 
est number of dailies in the country, behind only New York and 
Pennsylvania, and total copies printed in Illinois was fourth behind 
New York, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania.” 

Competition was fierce among Illinois newspapers in both small 
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towns and big cities. Although one historian called small town 
papers “journalistic pygmies” that published local anecdotes and 
syndicated material, he admitted they were fiercely partisan on the 
editorial pages during elections. “A presidential campaign was, of 
course, open season for the opposing party.””° 

Illinois politicians, like those in much of the country, framed 
campaign issues in terms of Civil War era grievances.” Illinois, of 
course, sided with the Union during the war and was thus a Repub- 
lican state, but at the time of the Little Bighorn was not as solid 
a Republican state as it had been; many residents were unhappy 
with the Grant administration.” Shelby M. Cullom, the Republi- 
can candidate for governor, and Republican presidential candidate 
Rutherford B. Hayes carried the state in 1876, but by a much nar- 
rower margin than Grant had in 1872.”° 

Some Illinois newspapers reflected this apparent weakening of 
partisanship. One journalism historian argued that urban papers 
were moving toward political independence and cited Chicago’s 
two leading papers, the Times and the Tribune, as examples because 
they “generally avoided shaping news to conform to politics” and 
sometimes took editorial positions different from their respective 
parties.”” 

Sometimes their fiercest editorials were aimed at each other rather 
than politicians. “Big city newspapers were not yet faceless corpo- 
rate entities and the chain makers were still tentatively grasping 
at their empires. Competition among papers was a deadly earnest 
game pursued by flamboyant personalities. And the readers got to 
watch the fun.” 

It may have been fun for the readers, but it was a rough business 
for the journalists, and they were expected to be tough, whether 
they worked in Chicago or Joliet. The Joliet Signal published a per- 
haps apocryphal yet telling job interview of a Harvard educated 
reporter with eleven years experience on Eastern newspapers trying 
to get a job in Chicago. Under questioning from the Chicago editor, 
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Ohio Governor Rutherford B. Hayes, another in a series of Civil War generals 
from Ohio, won the disputed 1876 presidential election. With the support of 
Republican newspapers defending Grant administration policies on contentious 
issues like the Sioux War, Hayes carried Illinois. Courtesy Library of Congress, 
Prints and Photographs Division, Brady-Handy Photograph Collection. 
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the Boston man said he doesn’t drink or use tobacco, but wears a 
clean shirt every day and speaks all the modern languages. 

The editor said: “Been to Harvard, eh? What of that? What we want 
is aman who has waded through Hades, waist high, who smokes, 
chews, drinks Kentucky whiskey, who can report a base-ball match, 
a dog fight or a prize fight, who don’t care a cuss generally whether 
school kept or not. I’m afraid you won’t do.”” 


Methodology 

A remarkable number of Illinois newspapers have been preserved 
from 1876, especially compared with those available in Kansas, Texas 
and Kentucky, the other states previously studied by the author. 
About two hundred English-language newspapers are available from 
the Illinois State Historical library alone; other titles are available 
from other research libraries in the other states. It would obviously 
be impractical to examine all of these newspapers, so the author 
chose a purposive sample of thirty newspapers selected based on 
location, size and political affiliation.*° Because the Illinois newspa- 
pers preserved from 1876 are actually only about thirty percent of 
the state’s newspapers that were published at that time, a purposive 
sample of the existing newspapers would be more reflective of II- 
linois coverage than a randomly chosen sample from the universe 
of surviving newspapers. 


The Newspaper War 

The great Chicago dailies provided the most in-depth coverage of the 
battle, and as was noted earlier, they used that coverage to brag about 
themselves and disparage their competitors. The self-importance of 
the journalist of that era was evident in a Chicago Times piece on 
July 7 that noted only the bodies of Custer and correspondent Mark 
Kellogg were not mutilated by the victorious natives. “Perhaps even 
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the Indians, who had learned to fear and respect Custer had also 
realized the power of the lead-pencil, and had come to respect those 
who wield it.”?! 

The Inter-Ocean fired one of the first shots in the struggle to see 
who had the most power among newspapers by bragging that it 
had “as usual” beat its competitors with the only reliable news. 
“The only newspaper in Chicago that contained special dispatches 
from the scene of the late massacre was THE INTER-OCEAN. Indeed, 
except the brief dispatch of General Terry which one newspaper 
managed to get hold of, THE INTER-OCEAN’s account was the only 
reliable one, and the only one containing anything like full particu- 
lars of the terrible engagement.”*” 

A day later the Times reveled in sneaking documents from the 
Army’s top general, William T. Sherman, trumpeting the feat with 
the headline “How ‘The Times’ Correspondent Secured the Offi- 
cial Documents from ‘Tecumseh.’” The front page story explained 
how Sherman was in a night meeting when he received the first 
telegrams of the disaster. He took them to his hotel, where a Times 
correspondent asked for copies. Sherman said he had to send them 
to the secretary of war first. However, he found the telegraph opera- 
tor had gone home for the night.*° 

“’Send for him,’ thundered Sherman, but the clerk’s solemn as- 
surance that his residence was unknown served only to increase the 
general’s anger, which, however, quieted down like a lamb when 
your correspondent offered to take the dispatches to the Western 
Union Telegraph office and oversee their transmission.” Sherman 
agreed but stressed the reporter must send them to Washington 
before copying them.** 

“The dispatches, however, once safely in the grasp of the steam 
press, and sent from Gen. Sherman’s original telegrams, somehow 
managed to find their way over the wires to The Times first, then to 
one or two Philadelphia newspapers, and then, last of all, to his high- 
ness, the secretary, who meanwhile fumed in his Washington office, 
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and in his innocence wondered why Sherman was so terribly slow. 
And this is how The Times printed and sold the official dispatches 
an hour before they reached the war department.”** What the Times 
didn’t mention but subsequent historians did is that Sherman gave 
the dispatch to a reporter for the Philadelphia Inquirer.°° 

Perhaps the Times editors considered the Inquirer reporter their 
correspondent in the broad sense of the term. At any rate, in case 
readers missed it on the front page, the Times mentioned the scoop 
twice more on page six: “The millions who puzzle their brains how 
THE TIMES manages always to be ahead in news, will find a hint 
which may help them in straighter guessing in future. The dispatch 
which THE TIMES printed this morning in (ad)vance of its recep- 
tion by the war department was the property of the nation, and THE 
TIMES, which makes it a business to give the news, naturally enough 
got it. Once make a market, and everything will come to hand or 
may be brought to hand.” 

In another item on page six, the Times declared its reporting was 
crucial to public understanding. In a July 8 story called “The First 
Duty” the Times noted that “Thanks to the alert special correspondent 
of THE TIMES, and the prompt publication of official correspondence 
from the field, the public are only too familiar with the tragic tale” 
of how the Indians were supplied by unscrupulous agents with better 
quality weapons than the soldiers. In another one-paragraph item 
on the same page, the Times wrote that the “reluctant rogues” in 
the Indian bureau who were fighting its transfer from the Interior to 
the war department “will be so far illuminated by the present plain 
speaking of the press and people that they will make no further battle 
in favor of the peculation.” 

On July 17, the Times asked its readers if they ever considered the 
cost and danger of gathering news—“That in fulfillment of its pur- 
pose, every crevice of Christendom is put under espionage by levies of 
THE TIMES? To keep the western world au courant with the absorbing 
details of the Indian campaign, there are men detailed to follow the 
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columns of war wherever they may lead, and pluck the jewel of news 
from the very cannon’s muzzle, rather than risk delay.” 

The Times’ ace reporter, Finerty, was with General George Crook, 
whose column was supposed to aid Custer in surrounding the hos- 
tiles. Finerty lost his horse and almost met “the unspeakable fate of 
Custer” but was saved by his wits and audacity. Perhaps jokingly, 
the Times concluded “that death stares the enterprising news man 
in the face” even in Washington, where the summer heat was 101 
in the shade. “How many who skim the morning dispatches could 
even read, at such a temperature, let alone write?”*’ 

A week later, the Times was still praising Finerty, asserted he “was a 
soldier with the soldiers, a hero with the heroes,” and that his heroism 
was “seen in the absolutely essential inferences of the report (rather) 
than in any immodest suggestions of the writer.” The Times, how- 
ever, was immodest enough for both in its fulsome praise of Finerty, 
whose “very presence was an audacious venture” and was “a perfect 
soldier and an incomparable correspondent.” Finerty’s risking life 
on a scout from the main body of troops was an indication “of the 
growth of journalism and the things that are expected of the press, 
that danger and death should be considered as no palliation for the 
omission of details of every event, in every part of the globe which 
has an interest, however remote, for any number of people.”** 

Three days later, the Times ran an article about correspondents 
in general, and said Henry Stanley in Africa was the most notable, 
although it maintained Finerty was “exceptionally gallant.” But all 
correspondents were braver than the soldiers, the Times asserted 
because they got no pension or recognition as a soldier does and 
that “this class of writers act under the impetus of a lofty inspira- 
tion when they risk death for no other purpose than to afford their 
journals early, complete, and fresh information.”” 

But the Times mocked the Inter-Ocean for having “the only living 
correspondent who can at once pick up daily city hall items and send 
special telegrams from Crook.” In another item, apparently a jab at 
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SPRINGFIELD, 


BY TELEGRAPH. 


THE INDIAN WAR. 


Sherman Thinks the Army 
Too Weak, 


A Volunteer Bill Introduced 
in the Senate. 


SENTENCE OF CHICAGO CROOKS, 


The Head Devil, Jake Kehna, 
Gets a Light One. 


OTHER ITHMS OF NPWS. 


WASHINGTON. 
Wasuinaton, July 7.—Senale -- During 
the morning hour, the conference report 
op the legislative, judicial and executive 
apprepriation bill was discussed. 

At 12 o'clock the impeachment trial 
was resumed, but, on motion of Mr. Hd- 
munds, it was ordered that farther pro- 
ceedings in the trial be suspended for the 
present, that the conference report on the 
appropriation bill might be considered. 

Senator Morrill took the oath of office 
as secretary of the treasury, this after- 
noon, at the executive mansion. Judge 
Whylie administered the oath. 

Gen. Sherman has telegraphed to Sec- 
retary Cameron, who arrived this morn- 
ing, that he will leave Philadelphia to- 
day for this city. Itis probable that on 
the arrival of Gen, Sherman there will 
be a conference between thie president, 
the secretary of war and the general on 
the subject of the Indian war. 

Probabilities—For the upper Missis- 
sippi and lJewer Missouri valleys, Qeci- 
dedly high temperature, with southerly 
te westerly winds, stationary or falling 
barometer, and generally fair weatlier. 

Senator Paddock introduced the fol- 
lowing bill in the senate to-day, and gave 
notice that he would to morrow endeavor 
to call up the bill for action: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the president, if 
he deems it necessary, be, and is herehy, 
uithorized to accept volunteers trom the 
state.of Nebraska and the. terviteries of, 
Wyoming, Colorado; Dakota or Utah, or 
either of them, to be employed as a part 
of the army ef the United States against 


the reporter’s receding hair line, the 
Times wrote “The Inter-Ocean’s special 
correspondent now with Crook has lost 
his scalp. The circumstance combined 
with the fact that the place is disagree- 
ably raw, may explain to an astonished 
congregation why he walked into that 
west-side church on yesterday with his 
hat on.”*° On the 26" the Times wrote 
that “The Inter-Ocean’s correspondent 
with Crook will be relieved from re- 
porting the police courts long enough 
to write a special letter on that scout 
which shall put all other special letters 
to rout. He be instructed to begin it, 
‘before this reaches you,’ etc., and will 
correct the proofs himself.”*! 

The Inter-Ocean and other papers 
mocked the Times’ self-importance and 
braggadocio about Finerty’s reports 
from his travels with Crook. The Inter- 
Ocean wrote that the Times made up its 
telegrams and tongue-in-cheek argued 
that Crook should be cashiered for be- 


Left: Most small newspapers, like those 
in Springfield, relied on wire reports or 
“exchanges” from larger papers for stories 
about national news events like the Little 
Bighorn. Usually only the largest newspa- 
pers like the Chicago Times and Chicago 
Tribune could afford to send correspondents 
with the troops. Courtesy John Hart. 
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ing “madly jealous” of Finerty, who “...not to put too fine a point 
upon it,...saved Crook and Crook’s little army from annihilation at 
the hands of the redskins....” Finerty had accompanied a twenty- 
five-man scouting party that barely escaped after being surrounded 
by hostiles. Crook’s dispatch was a simple statement that the men 
escaped, while Finerty’s account was a rip snorting tale of hunger, 
fatigue, fighting and hair-breadth escapes. The Inter-Ocean compared 
Finerty’s account and Crook’s for discrepancies, such as the fact that 
Finerty wrote about a two-hour battle in which no one was hit, and 
that he wrote that his horse was shot out from under him when the 
horses of the scouts were actually tied up and abandoned so the 
men could sneak away on foot. “But General Crook, with a degree 
of jealous meanness impossible of comprehension, sedulously re- 
frained from any mention whatever of the brave deed of the Times 
correspondent; and were it not for the fact that the gallant young 
fellow wields a quill almost as well as he handles the sword and the 
carbine, and that he has an organ as fearless in the cause of truth as 
he is blood-thirsty in the pursuit of Indians, the world would have 
remained forever in ignorance of his furious charges, his hair-breadth 
escapes, and his bullet-riddled horses. Through the medium of the 
Times, however, and despite the foolish jealousy of Crook, we know 
who the real hero of the battle of the Rosebud is, and what he did 
for his country on that field of carnage.” The Inter-Ocean concluded 
that it was too bad Finerty wasn’t with Custer because he might 
have saved him.* 

The Daily News on July 26 wrote that according to the Chicago 
“Times Indian War correspondent, the bravest man on the frontier 
is the representative of the Times.” 

The Chicago Tribune, on the other hand, boasted about its own 
correspondent, Phocion Howard, who “had his few straggling hairs 
clipped close to his scalp and left last night for the seat of Indian 
war, via Bismarck. The Tribune has, unfortunately, lost two valued 
correspondents by the Indians, but it is safe to say that ‘Phocion” 
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will come out with a whole skin, and it is ten to one that in less than 
thirty days the Tribune will contain his report of an interview with 
Major-General Sitting Bull.”*° 

Howard kicked off his coverage about three weeks after the battle, 
detailing his train ride from Chicago with such nuggets as the conduc- 
tors teasing him by calling him Standing Bull.” It was a somewhat 
appropriate nickname given his profile of Sitting Bull that referred 
to the elder chief as being thirty-five years old, being able to read 
French and having studied Napoleon’s campaigns.”** 

Although the Tribune had its own correspondent, the Times often 
accused it of stealing copy, and sometimes that the stolen copy found 
its way to still other papers. “It is due to The Inter-Ocean to say not 
only that its news from the Crook expedition on yesterday morning 
was the very best thing it ever printed, but that it manfully ‘beat’ The 
Tribune in publishing ‘the same.’ The next time Mr. Finerty writes a 
letter, The Tribune should be more careful and not let the enterprising 
rival get away with the news.”* 

The Times mocked and criticized newspapers outside of Chicago 
as well as its immediate rivals. It accused the New York Herald of 
using battle news to publicize itself, sometimes slipping the jab in 
parenthetically, like in the lead for a story about Army appropria- 
tions: “Custer’s calamity, which The Herald, of New York seized as its 
opportunity for a monumental advertising raid...”4° The Times was 
incensed by the Herald’s offer to collect money for a monument to 
Custer, which it said was inappropriate because a newspaper is not a 
bank. And sending in a donation to a newspaper “with a note of heart- 
rending pathos explaining its purpose” turns the newspaper campaign 
into “blackmail” by making the other readers feel cheap.” 

The Times mocked The Pittsburgh Globe for a spelling error rather 
than an ad campaign, writing that from the Globe “we learn than 
Sitting Bull is a Teuton Sioux. This places the responsibility of his at- 
tempt to turn the west into a beer garden where it belongs. Bismarck 
must be notified that reform is necessary.”*8 
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Some Illinois newspapers criticized others for breaking partisan 
ranks. The Inter-Ocean, for example, knocked Republican papers that 
didn’t support Grant, who was under attack for his handling of the 
war as well as a number of bribery scandals. “Let some Copperhead 
correspondent telegraph that the President has committed an out- 
rage and forthwith a certain number of Republican editors dip their 
pencils in gall and wormwood and devote a column of abuse to the 
Chief Magistrate.” Some of this abuse is intentional the Inter-Ocean 
wrote, “but more of it is attributable to a weak spinal column and a 
babyish vacancy of mind. The newspapers indulging in it are so fear- 
ful that somebody will think them cold upon the subject of reform 
unless they proceed to bang away at every scarecrow raised by the 
opposition, that they would shoot their own grandmother without 
hesitation or reflection if some one should accuse her of corruption.”*” 
The copperhead epithet could also be interpreted as a slap at the 
Times, which had been accused of that during the Civil War, but in 
any case the editorial was a strong argument for party unity. 

Not all of the critiques were by Chicago papers. The Democratic 
Illinois Daily State Register of Springfield agreed with the Tribune that 
the “rascally Indian agents have for years been the most faithful allies 
of the hostile Sioux.” But it pointed out that the Republican Tribune 
“should remember that the Indian ring has always contributed to 
the republican campaign fund.”°° 

The State Register wrote that it was “ashamed” of editors who 
criticized Custer for his attack; it was an action any good cavalry- 
man would have taken. “Custer has found a soldier’s grave, he ‘died 
at the head of his column,’ and he should be secured from attacks 
of the soldiers who criticize his tactics for the purpose of covering 
up military blunders or by the editors who censure the brave dead 
hero for the sake of getting on the blind side of the president who 
hated him.”*! 

The I/linois Daily State Journal in Springfield took up the cudgel 
to support increased appropriations for the Army against the Cairo 
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Bulletin, which had argued that troops could instead be called from 
the South to handle the frontier crisis. The Bulletin wrote that the 
Journal's “logic” was only understandable to the Journal, and its argu- 
ment was “an absurdity on its face.” The Journal replied that it regret- 
ted the Bulletin’s “obtuseness” and restated its position with even 
stronger language, writing that “The whole object of the Confederate 
majority in Congress seems to be not merely to keep the army in its 
present weak condition, but to render it still weaker by reducing its 
numbers...” It concluded that it felt “complimented to know that its 
‘logic’ does not meet the approval of the Bulletin’s logician.” *? 


Attitude toward Custer 

The logic of Custer’s attack on the Indian village was a major point 
of debate in 1876, and most newspapers took one of two positions— 
either Custer was a competent soldier defeated by forces beyond his 
control, or he was a rash fool who wasted his life and those of his 
men. Around the country, Democratic newspapers tended to defend 
the Democratic general while Republican newspapers blamed him. II- 
linois newspapers read for this study followed that general pattern. 

The two major Republican newspapers in Chicago praised Custer’s 
bravery but denigrated his rashness. The Tribune published a story 
based on interviews with three of Custer’s comrades from the Civil 
War. All three old soldiers concluded Custer was not to blame for the 
Little Bighorn. “Some call him rash, and they are saying now that 
Custer ought to have known better than to have charged when he 
did,” one veteran told the Tribune reporter. “But that is all bosh. He 
had just as much judgment as any man.”°? 

The Tribune, however, disagreed editorially. “He was a brave, bril- 
liant soldier, handsome and dashing, with all the attributes to make 
him beloved of women and admired of men, but these qualities, 
however admirable they may be, should not blind our eyes to the fact 
that it was his own madcap hast, rashness, and love of fame that cost 
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Custer as he appeared at the time of the Belknap Hearings, March 1876. 
Custer’s Congressional testimony, regarding corruption in the handling of 
military and Indian affairs, made his death, during one of the closest Presiden- 
tial races in United States history, a political as well as military issue for the 
newspapers of the time. Photograph by José M. Mora, courtesy Little Bighorn 
Battlefield National Monument. 
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him his own life, and cost the service the loss of many brave officers 
and gallant men.” The next day the Tribune was even harsher, calling 
the battle Custer’s “disastrous blunder” and “disastrous error.”°° 

The Inter-Ocean also was sympathetic toward Custer but ultimately 
blamed the disaster on his overconfidence. On July 10, most of the 
front page was taken by a biography of Custer and an analysis of the 
battle written by William Curtis, who had accompanied Custer’s 1874 
Black Hills expedition and claimed an intimate knowledge of Custer 
and a number of the men in the Seventh Cavalry. Curtis praised 
Custer’s bravery, skills and his knowledge of the Indians, and then 
wrote the obvious: “But why, the reader will ask, did Custer not ap- 
ply this knowledge in the battle of the Little Horn?” Curtis’s answer 
was that Custer was betrayed by his self-confidence, eagerness for a 
fight and unwillingness to share opportunity.°° 

The Galena Gazette, befitting the Republican hometown newspaper 
of Grant, unequivocally blamed Custer. “The total annihilation of 
G. Custer and his brave command is the Indian event of the year, 
as a horror. It ranks with the Modoc ambuscades in California. 
Such daring of our soldier as this lacks that ‘better part of valor’— 
‘discretion.’”*’ 

Likewise the Ottawa Republican rushed to judge Custer even though 
it admitted little information was available other than “conjectures.” 
Custer lost the battle because he wanted a great victory and attacked 
before linking with the other units, the paper asserted. “It was a 
mistake for which he paid full dear, and his death will prevent the 
criticism which would otherwise be severe.”°® 

The Republican Belleville Weekly Advocate praised Custer’s gal- 
lantry, but noted that at the Little Bighorn, “He seemed to forget 
that from time immemorial, the favorite method of Indian warfare 
is from ambush, while Sitting Bull, like an experienced General, 
acted upon Napoleon’s maxim, which Custer disregarded—to keep 
his force concentrated.”°? 

The Bloomington Pantagraph was the only Republican paper read 
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for this study that did not blame Custer, arguing that at the Little 
Bighorn, Custer could neither retreat nor halt without defeat, so at- 
tacking was his only option. The Pantagraph concluded the disaster 
was “in truth, one of those overwhelming calamities which occasion- 
ally fall on the most brave and most skillful officers, and which in 
the present case, could not reasonably be foreseen.” 

The Chicago Daily News, which listed no party affiliation in Rowell’s 
Newspaper Directory, headlined its analysis of the battle on July 7, 
1876, as “Custer’s Blunder,” which its column explained was Custer’s 
failure to wait for the rest of the command to come up before attack- 
ing. Yet on a page two editorial in the same edition, the Daily News 
praised Custer’s courage and service and wrote he was “as gallant a 
soldier as ever drew sword in defense of country or of right” and that 
“His name became, throughout the land, a synonym for personal 
courage of the most brilliant character.” 

The Democratic Chicago Times went back and forth in its opinion 
of Custer, finally concluding that he was to blame for the defeat. The 
Times on July 7 reported comments from other officers that Custer 
had disobeyed orders, but was careful to call it “an opinion” in the 
headline on the front page. In an editorial on page four, however, 
the Times plainly called the campaign “A Terrible Blunder,” and 
said Custer should have awaited reinforcements before attacking. 
“There is a dreadful blunder somewhere, which only later and more 
complete developments can locate. The Times fears that it may be 
placed on the gallant, ill-fated Custer, for the reason that it cannot 
believe that he was ordered to attempt the insane movement in 
which he perished.” 

As more facts came out, however, the Times defended Custer and 
castigated Alfred Terry, his immediate superior, for being timid and 
trying to shift the blame to Custer. The Times unequivocally blamed 
Sheridan and Sherman for not providing enough troops and putting 
a frontier neophyte like Terry in charge of the expedition. “There is 
now all the light that will probably ever break through the...wall of 
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military red tape, on the Custer massacre,” the Times wrote on page 
four on July 10 under story headlined “TOO MUCH COURAGE.” 
“The one man that could have (told) the story as brilliantly as he 
fought bravely is forever silent. It is not too much to say that his 
silence will be more convincing than the baleful fabrications of his 
guilty, negligent, or imbecile superiors. It is not the custom of the 
American people to judge harshly of the dead who die heroically. 
Custer may have been overzealous, rashly impetuous, overdaring, 
but, his daring and impetuosity, his countrymen call to mind, have 
before now won hopeless fields and saved us in the moment of 
desperate disaster.” 


But by July 22, after publishing several survivor stories critical of 
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Custer, the Times changed its mind, blaming Custer alone for the 
defeat in its lengthy analysis of the campaign. “THE TIMES does not 
wish to say an unkind thing of the dead cavalryman, but the truth 
of history and justice to the living imperatively demand that the re- 
sponsibility of this disaster be placed where it belongs.” Terry’s plan 
was “sensible” and only failed because of Custer’s disobedience. “Such 
must be the verdict of every just man, irrespective of how much he 
may admire Custer’s ability and gallantry. The charge at Balaklava 
only escapes being a hideous crime from the fact that it was made in 
obedience, or supposed obedience, to orders. The charge of Custer 
has no such redeeming features.”°! 

The Democratic Illinois Daily State Register of Springfield, however, 
defended Custer, writing that mistakes and casualties happen in war. 
Although some argue that Custer should have waited, he may have 
had “military reasons” for his attack. In any case, “...he proved by his 
gallant conduct how undeserved was the censure of Grant, and it is 
quite certain that but for the political strategy of the administration 
he would have been in command of a force which, instead of suffer- 
ing a murderous defeat, would have gained a glorious victory.” 

The Joliet Signal, which listed no party affiliation in Rowell’s, nev- 
ertheless blamed Grant and Belknap for Custer’s defeat. “If General 
Custer had accepted Belknap’s offered bribes, he might have saved 
his rank, his command, and his life. Is nobody to blame for this di- 
abolism?” Grant disgraced Custer, the Signal wrote, forcing him to 
make his fatal attack. “Belknap, however, lives to enjoy his plunder, 
while Custer’s accusing voice is still in death.”™ 


Attitude toward the Grant administration 

Almost as soon as the news was reported in Illinois, the papers began 
to use the battle as a political issue. Democrats blamed Grant for 
keeping troops in the South instead of on the frontier, mismanag- 
ing the campaign by putting Terry in command over Custer, and 
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THE CUSTER MASSACKHKE, 
The country hag been shocked by the 


report of the massacre of Lieutenant | 
Colonel Custer, and about three hundred | 
men of his command, by the Sieux In- | 


dians, on June 28th, at the Little Horn 
river, Montana. 

It is the duty of the press of the whole 
country to state the exact truth about this 
hormble affair, and this truth is that the 
massacre is the result of the political 
strategy Of the administration. Col. 
Custer, who “died at the head of. his col- 
umn,” was last winter doing duty accord- 
ing to the brevet rank he nobly earned in 
the war of the rebellion, and by his 
services on the plains since the close of 
that war. When the shameful robbery by 
Belknap, the republican secretary of war, 
became known to the country, it was dis-- 
covered that Custer knew some facts in re- 
lation to the sale of post-traderships, and he 
was summonned to testify before the 
appropriate house committee. He did 
so testify, and his evidence was direct 
and pesitive as to the criminality of the 
accused republican. This aroused all the 
ire of the administration, and as soon ag 
Custer was discharged, the president, in 
revenge, ordered him to rejoin his regi: 
unent, to do duty according to his lincar 
sank, his order deprived him of the 
commend and consideration which he. 


had ‘hel so long, and there is no doubt 


that this rankled in his mind when he 
ode down into the valley of death on the 
anorning of June 25th. He was at the 
diead of his regiment, and there is but lit- 
tie doubt thut ‘he had determined that he 
svould show the country he was worthy 


supplying the hostiles with 
food and weapons through his 
“peace policy.” 

The Illinois Daily State Regis- 
ter wrote: “It is the duty of the 
press of the whole country to 
state the exact truth about this 
horrible affair, and the truth is 
that the massacre is the result 
of the political strategy of the 
administration.” The Register 
argued that Custer was out- 
numbered while “many thou- 
sand regulars” were stationed 
in the South. The Democratic 
Quincy Herald agreed that the 
soldiers “electioneering” in 
the South could have helped 
Custere: 

The Chicago Daily News 
answered the questions it 
posed in a July 7 headline, 
“WHO KILLED CUSTER?,” by 
answering: “Not to put to [sic] 
fine a point on it, the deed was 
jointly executed by Messrs. U. 
S. Grant and Sitting Bull.” The 
News explained that Custer’s 
“fatal step” was testifying 
against the Grant administra- 


tion in the Belknap hearings, for which Custer was abused by the 
“party organs” and reduced in rank by Grant (although Grant actually 
just relieved him of command of the expedition). “He [Custer] went 
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into the valley to win death or, 
by a feat of gallantry win back 
the fair fame of which Grant so 
unjustly robbed him. He won 
death, and took it as we might 
expect, in the foremost of the 
fray, sword in hand. Who now 
shall say that Grant had no 
hand in his taking off?” 

The Daily News on July 
17 argued that Sherman and 
Sheridan were more concerned 
about the killings of blacks 
in the South than white men 
on the Plains. “What do you 
think of a government that 
keeps soldiers in Louisiana for 
electioneering purposes, when 
the boys in blue are being 
slaughtered like dogs on the 
plains and mountains?” 

The Times accused Grant of 
considering dispatching troops 
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because he was willingly, or unwillingly, 
the cause of putting an end to the robbery 
of soldiers by the sale of traderships. 
Still further in the proof of the same 
great crime, is the fact that all the troops 
intended for the expedition against the 
Black Hills Sioux are not so numerous as 
the Indians inte whose midst Custer 
charged; and while this is true, it is also 
true that scattered all oyer the south are 
many thousand regulars, held there to 
subserve the political purposes of the ad- 
ministration. In war there must always 


be casualties, and there may always be 


mistakes and errors of judgment. If it 
be said that Custer should haye waited 
on the 25th until the supporting column 
of Gibbon came up, if ean also be said 
that he had in his own mind the strong- 
est incentive to instant action, and there 
may have been military reasons for his 
esgault. Tt is certain, however, that he 
proved by his gallant conduct how un- 
deserved was the censure of Grant, and it 
is quite certain that but for the political 
strategy of the administration he would 
have been in command of a force which, 
instead of suffering 2 murderous defeat, 
would have gained a glorious victory. 


to the South “to save the colored vote to the Republican party. The 
Indians, fortunately, have no vote, and it is not necessary to send 
troops for their protection. The duty of the government toward the 


Above and opposite: Few newspapers in 1876 were truly independent 
of political affiliation. This editorial states the newspaper has a duty to 
report “the truth,” but its truth—the truth of the Democratic Party—was 
that the Little Bighorn was the fault of the Grant administration. The 
Republican truth was that Custer’s rashness and a Democratic Congress 
trying to reduce the Army had led to the defeat. Courtesy John Hart. 
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noble red man ends when he has been supplied with Winchester 
rifles—of a repeating pattern—and 300 rounds of ammunition. Thus 
equipped he can worry through life.”°° 

The Illinois Daily State Register argued repeatedly that Indian agents 
were contributors to the Republican party. It even suggested money 
appropriated for the Teton Sioux was really for the Republican party 
because no such tribe had been mentioned in official reports from 
the campaign.*’ The money spent for supplies for existing tribes went 
to provide guns. “It is a pity that the Indians have better weapons 
than our own soldiers, but the great republican party must be kept 
together and the Indian ring has always contributed liberally to the 
campaign fund.’”° 

The Register castigated one Indian agent for proposing a new treaty 
in which the Sioux would get more annuities, comparing the agent 
to a “camp follower” only interested in making money. “The aver- 
age republican Indian agent appears to have no more feeling than a 
beetle or an earthworm.” 

The Democratic Edwardsville Intelligencer reprinted on its front 
page an editorial from the St. Louis Times arguing that the war was 
started because the administration wanted to develop the land, a 
part of the country that would “never be worth” what it would cost 
in lives and treasure. “The swindling to which the Indian Bureau is 
notoriously addicted has characterized every step of the war so far. 
The country has been swindled into beginning the war, and is being 
swindled in its prosecution.” Volunteers must be accepted to win the 
war, but once it was over, the country “must hold its authors and 
mismanagers to a strict accountability.””° 

On July 8 the Chicago Times accused Grant of setting up Custer 
by placing him under the command of Terry, who was a neophyte 
Indian fighter. The Times described in detail Custer’s testimony in the 
Congressional committee investigating the post tradership scandals 
and Grant’s subsequent snub of Custer when he called at the White 
House and his placement under Terry’s command. “If, then, Gen. 
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Grant could so far forget the dignity of his station, to say nothing of 
the amenities due rank and service so illustrious as that of the dead 
soldier whose wounds lay gaping to the stars and sun three days out 
yonder, is it unreasonable to suppose that he would aid and abet any 
plan which might bring about his ruin in his profession, even to the 
extent of his butchery?” 

The Times also went after Grant’s son Fred, with a mocking insult 
every few days. On page six of the July 9 edition, the Times criti- 
cized Fred’s upcoming promotion in the Army, arguing he didn’t 
deserve it because he was stationed in Washington, not at the front. 
“The gallantry of Lieut. Fred Grant, who has made a sort of Sitting 
Bull of himself in guarding the approaches to the wigwam of the 
nation’s great father in Washington, is at length to be promoted.” 
On July 12 Fred Grant was the target of a sarcastic Times editorial 
complaining that his promotion over thirty-two other officers was 
“utter meanness” because the other candidates had never “swindled” 
friends in a real estate transaction or “went out on the Yellowstone 
and investigated squaws at government expense, to the everlasting 
glory of the country and the untold profit of the medical fraternity. 
These 32 army officers, who are merely soldiers, and have nothing 
but superior sense, experience, and merit to recommend them, are 
no more to be compared with the president’s son than a horse is to 
be compared with a hat-rack.”’! On July 18 it published a brief: “To 
see Lieut. Grant walking down State Street switching a 25 cent cane, 
fighting Indians, and saving his country, is one of the noblest and 
nobbiest sights under the sun.””* 

The Democratic Quincy Herald was equally vicious, writing sar- 
castically that “the country can rejoice that Fred is safe” although 
hundreds of “heroes” fell at the Little Bighorn. “His uncle Orville 
and his...father were unwilling to trust him within range of the 
superior arms with which they knew the traders of the Indian ring 
were supplying the savages. So they gave him a sinecure position on 
Sheridan’s staff, with the rank and pay of a Lieutenant Colonel, and 
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left the actual fighting to such unconsidered 
trash as Custer, while Freddy went abroad 


in a Government vessel with General 
, Sherman as his private tutor, or loafed 
around the White House at the pub- 
lic expense. If Freddy had been with 
the Seventh, it would not have been 
sent with cavaly [sic] carbines to 
attack 4,000 Sioux warriors, armed 
with the finest long range rifles, and 
Custer and his dead braves would have 
been living yet.”” 
Republican papers didn’t bother de- 
fending Fred Grant, but they did take issue 
with the idea that troops stationed in the South should be removed 
for the frontier. The Republican I/linois Daily State Journal argued that 
Southern Democrats who wanted troops out of the South showed 
their party hadn’t changed from the administration of James Buch- 
anan, who removed troops and ships out of the South prior to the 
start of the Civil War, leaving Lincoln in a weak position when he 
entered office. The Journal wrote the troops were needed in the South 
in part to control local violence “to the eternal disgrace” of the in- 
stigators but were also needed for national defense. “The anxiety to 
get the troops, absolutely needed for the maintenance of our coast 
defenses, out of the way, and even to leave the Rio Grande border 
unguarded, is an indication of a deep and wicked purpose, to carry 


Above: Samuel J. Tilden, governor of New York, was the Democratic nomi- 
nee for president in 1876. Republican newspapers argued that Democratic 
efforts to move troops from the South to the West after the Little Bighorn 
were designed to remove protection for black voters to help Tilden carry 
the South. Courtesy Library of Congress Prints and Photographs Division. 
Original Copyright, 1876, by Haasis & Lubrecht. 
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the Southern States for Tilden and Hendricks at the coming election 
at any cost, not even excepting assassination and the virtual inau- 
guration of civil war.””4 

The Peoria Daily Transcript had no sympathy for the idea that troops 
in the South were oppressing the people. It pointed out there were 
troops in the North and wrote “will the democrats please howl about 
military oppression in the north”?’> Democratic newspapers didn’t 
howl, but the Republican Inter-Ocean did, mocking the Democratic 
and southern newspapers “howl” that troops were in the South to 
oppress them. It pointed out more troops, on average, were stationed 
in Northern states, so the North had “more reason to complain of 
military oppression than the South. On behalf of the North, we 
howl.”’° 

The Republican papers howled over the “Hamburg Massacre,” 
a racial battle in Hamburg, South Carolina, in which a number of 
unarmed black militiamen were killed. The /nter-Ocean argued that 
the Hamburg incident justified action by the federal government, 
else South Carolina would become “the theater of outrages matching 
in cruelty and horror the terrible Indian massacres on our Western 
frontier.”’” The Journal, however, wrote in an editorial that the South 
already had been a theater of war: “Talk as we may about the... 
atrocity of the massacre of soldiers by the Modocs or the Sioux, all 
the Indian massacres of the past few years have been paralleled by 
the assassination of unarmed colored men and others in the South 
within the same time.”’* A news story on the same page of the Journal 
was headlined, “SOUTHERN TILDENISM,” linking the atrocity to 
the election.”? The Tribune pointed out that Democratic editors who 
wanted vengeance for Custer’s massacre should also be concerned 
about the massacre of black men in the South.*° 

The Republican Inter-Ocean not only wholeheartedly supported 
Grant, it castigated any Republican newspapers who criticized him. 
A lengthy editorial attributed Grant’s failures to associates who be- 
trayed him and listed his accomplishments in prosecuting scandals 
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and starting civil service reform. The Inter-Ocean concluded, “Talk of 
reform! He is the father of it.”®? 

On the other hand, the Republican Chicago Tribune derided Grant’s 
peace policy, although it did not mention Grant directly, by argu- 
ing that it supplied the enemy with arms and sustenance. “The best 
use to make of an Indian who will not stay upon a reservation is 
to kill him. It is time that the dawdling, maudlin peace-policy was 
abandoned.”*2 About a week later, the Tribune ran two editorials, 
one arguing seriously that the government should give pensions 
to the widows of enlisted men as well as Libbie Custer, the other 
arguing facetiously that the government, since it supplied the tribes 
with food and weapons, should also “pension the Indian widows, 
and present Sitting Bull with a sword and the freedom of the whole 
Indian country.”*? 


Attitude toward the Tribes 

Illinois newspapers were as divided on the question of how to pros- 
ecute the war as they were over who to blame for its cause and for 
Custer’s defeat. Some called for the extermination of the hostile tribes, 
but others blamed the war on white miners entering the Black Hills 
while expressing sympathy for the Indians. 

The Peoria Daily Transcript was one of the papers calling for the 
extermination of the Indians in response to the battle, and it was so 
outraged that although it was a Republican paper, it criticized Grant. 
“We are as yet without details of the bloody work, but enough is 
known to render it certain that it was a case of unjustifiable mas- 
sacre. If one fact of the affair shall be to discourage the miserable 
Quaker Indian policy of the present administration, and transfer 
the control of the Indian affairs to the war department, it will not 
be entirely devoid of good result.”** The way to avenge Custer, the 
Transcript wrote three days later, was to annihilate the warring tribes 
even if some innocents were killed. “Let the word be no more Indian 
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massacres, and no more Indian wars, because there will be no more 
Indians.”* 

The Ottawa Republican agreed that “The feeling of the country in 
regard to this unlooked for disaster is one of intense bitterness towards 
the savages. The belief being general that nothing short of the partial 
or total extermination of the roving bands will affect a cure.” The 
Republican discounted the idea that the war was started because the 
whites invaded the Black Hills for gold, but instead that Sitting Bull 
had been a leader of a tribe of “outlaws” for fifteen years. “He has 
steadily refused to go on to the reservations, and has made frequent 
incursions on the frontier settlements and on peaceful Indian tribes, 
for the purpose of plunder and murder.”*° 

The Chicago Tribune raged against the Indians in the subheads 
under its main headline, which as in many papers, read simply, 
“HORRIBLE!” The second deck declared “The American Indian 
Exalts His Reputation for Satanic Ferocity” and in subsequent decks 
described how Custer and his men fought “Five Thousand Dev- 
ils.”*” The next day the Tribune’s main headline read “TOO TRUE” 
with subheads “The Appalling Tale of Indian Butchery Officially 
Confirmed,” and “Some History of the Principal Wild Beast Called 
Sitting Bull” and “The Multiplicity of Instances in Which He Has 
Courted Extermination.”** 

The Tribune's religion page published a two-column sermon by 
the Reverend D. J. Burrell at the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
in which the minister said the whites were guilty of injuring and 
defrauding the Indians. He suggested the nation was being punished 
for lack of virtue.*? But the Tribune scoffed in its editorial page that 
“The reverend gentleman, assuming a perfect familiarity with the 
plans and purposes of the Almighty, clearly traces the hand of an 
omnipotent and just God in the fiendish butchery and mutilation of 
Custer and his brave followers, whereas the infamy of that achieve- 
ment has been generally ascribed to Sitting Bull.””° 

The Tribune’s main frontier correspondent, Phocion Howard, 
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echoed the paper’s opinion of the native tribes, describing the In- 
dians he met in Minnesota enroute to the territories as “miserable 
devils” worthy of contempt rather than fear, “for a more despisable 
[sic] race of semi-humans cannot well be imagined than those Min- 
nesota aboriginal brutes.” ”! 

Other newspapers argued that regardless of the cause of the war, 
the government had to fight to win. For example, the Illinois Daily 
State Journal wrote, “It is of no practical benefit now to recall the 
fact the war now practically on our hands is the result of the labored 
attempts to work up a ‘gold-fever’ by the report of rich discoveries 
in the Black Hills, and the violation of treaty stipulations in the at- 
tempt to occupy the Hills as a mining region.... It is now the duty 
of the government to protect the white settlers in the Northwest, 
and the most ample manner should be placed in its hands to enable 
it to doso.4* 

The Chicago Daily News took the Indian side in its first story on 
July 6, which although headlined dramatically, CUSTER SLAIN, 
explained that the Indians had little choice but to fight when the 
Black Hills “invasion” by white miners occurred “in utter disregard” 
of the treaty giving them the land. “The Sioux have protested, but in 
vain,” the Daily News wrote. “They then attacked the invaders, and 
in turn were attacked by the army. They went to Washington to sell 
the reservation, but the government refused to pay their price, and 
sent them home with the alternative of being robbed by the army 
or selling at a sacrifice.” Under a subhead explaining how the war 
started, the Daily News wrote, “They chose the former alternative, 
and took the field under Sitting Bull, abandoning their reservations 
and making the unceded territory about the Big Horn [sic] river the 
battleground.” 

The Times argued on behalf of the Sioux, stating the govern- 
ment granted them the right to hunt in their territory and banned 
whites from entering it. “The blunder of the whole business rests 
in our making treaties which we do not keep. We have no right to 
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complain of Indian treachery when we do not hesitate to set them 
an example. The Sioux had a better right to gather in the Rosebud 
country than we had to invade the Black Hills without first vacating 
the Indian title.”” 

About a week later, the Times expanded its thoughts in an edito- 
rial that argued that the Indian war had to be understood as a fight 
with a small portion of the country’s large Indian population that 
included both hostile and friendly tribes. The Times guessed only 
five percent of the Indian population was “dissatisfied with the 
whites, or are disposed to interfere with them.” It was therefore “ut- 
terly senseless and atrocious” to demand the extermination of the 
Indian. “It is probably the fact that the criminal element among the 
Indians is not much larger than the criminal element among the 
white population of our border states. Shall Missouri be wiped out 
because they rob railway trains over there, and commit murders? 
Shall the people of Texas be exterminated because there is there a 
vicious element which is constantly interfering with the progress of 
justice and civilization?””* 

In its Saturday edition, five days later, the Times devoted the bulk 
of its front page to an analysis of what it called the “Indian question,” 
including a list of the population of the various tribes, a description 
of the reservations, the forts, and a history of Indian warfare from 
colonial times to the present campaign. The highly sympathetic tone 
of the piece was indicated in the third headline deck: “Facts for the 
Serious Consideration of the Asses Who Are Braying for Extermina- 
tion.” The article supported the previous argument that the current 
war was not indicative of all of the tribes, and that three percent (not 
five percent as previously mentioned) were a “vicious element.” The 
Times wrote that it could present many more statistics on the peaceful 
tribes, “but enough has been given to demonstrate that TO KILL AN 
INDIAN is the poorest use he can be put to, and that his civilization 
is something which can be accomplished.” 

And the civilization could be accomplished with less fighting and 
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more religion. The Times argued that the Spanish and French had 
more peace with their tribes because they preached to them. The 
English and Americans were “unsparing in the use of the bayonet 
and the bullet,” and “The aggressive policy of the Anglo-Saxon has 
resulted in almost innumerable wars.” The article concluded that 
relations between the government and the Indians were “satisfac- 
tory” save for the unscrupulous agents who cheated them on their 
rations and thus fomented anger. “A purification of the civil service 
will give us a better class of men to deal with the Indians, and then 
the most fruitful cause of difficulty will be removed.”?° 

On July 23, the next day, the Times explored the problem between 
the races further and was not only sympathetic to the tribes but ac- 
tually favored them over the whites. The Indian, the Times argued, 
is no more warlike than the whites, especially when compared to 
the late Civil War, and is the equal or superior to the white man in 
terms of agriculture, hunting, fishing, and craftsmanship, and “as 
an intellectual being” in skills like military planning, diplomacy and 
the selection of leaders. “As natural orators, the Indians have no 
superiors among the white races. They are eloquent, poetical, fervid, 
and persuasive. In the arts of diplomacy, the Indian is gifted by na- 
ture and education. This has repeatedly been shown in the alliances 
formed between tribes long unfriendly, and well illustrated last fall 
by the visit of the Sioux chiefs to Washington.”*” The problem, from 
the time of the Mayflower to the Little Bighorn, is that no one has 
decided from political consideration, the status of the Indian, which 
the white government changed according to suit its own needs. “He 
is not a citizen, nor a foreigner, not an alien, not an ally; at least he 
is none of these continuously. When we want to get his lands, then 
we call him a foreigner, and his tribe a nation, and proceed to make 
a treaty, as we do with Russia or Spain. If another country wishes to 
regard the tribe as a nation, and the land it occupies as its territory, 
we at once object. When it is our selfish policy to regard an Indian 
tribe as a nation, we so regard it till we get what we want. Having 
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obtained what we want, we call the Indians ‘red devils,’ whom we 
have the right to treat as we choose, and claim the right to prevent 
other people from interfering with them.” While the nation mourned 
Custer and his men, and people call for extermination, few people 
consider who started the war. “What is an Indian? No one can answer 
the question.””8 

The Inter-Ocean wrote that the answer was gun control. The pa- 
per’s main argument was economical; that it would be far cheaper 
to feed the Indians rations than to provide them guns for hunting to 
supplement their rations when the guns were often used in warfare. 
But the Inter-Ocean did not blame the tribes, instead implying their 
equality in an editorial reminiscent of our current debate over gun 
control. It would be fine to prohibit Indians from carrying arms just 
as others in “civilized society” submit to firearm regulation. “It is 
certainly no worse to deprive savages of the power to kill than it is 
to deprive civilized men of a like power; and especially is this so if 
the former are furnished with the necessaries of life by the latter, and 
enabled to subsist without personal effort. We owe a certain duty to 
the Indians, but we also owe a duty to ourselves and to our defend- 
ers, and the solution of this problem of Indian massacres seems so 
simple that the wonder grows why it has not been adopted.”” 

The Inter-Ocean wrote in another editorial that the government 
was not to blame for arming the Indians but rather unscrupulous 
traders.!® Even so, the paper claimed in another front page story that 
“The cause of this war, or rather of these expeditions—for this war 
with these Indians has been going on for fifteen or more years—may 
be summed up in the words, ‘Sitting Bull and the outlaw Sioux.’” 
The article claimed the government had been waging a “defensive 
war” against Sitting Bull while he tried to encourage peaceful Sioux 
and other tribes, like the government ally Crow, to join him ina 
general war. Sitting Bull, not the government, was using the “Black 
Hills trouble’”—miners entering the area—as a pretext for war, so 
the government had to fight. “Any other course would be a cow- 
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ardly and wicked surrender of our frontier settlers and our friendly 
Indian allies and subjects to a barbarous and determined enemy of 
our country.”17! 

The ultimate answer, the Times concluded repeatedly, was to treat 
the Indians fairly. For example, it said the government could not pre- 
vent Indians from getting the best guns available because there were 
always people willing to break the law to sell them and the frontier 
was too vast to police to prevent the trade. But that was no problem 
because “There is nothing so very sinister in the owning of a gun 
by an Indian, provided he does not shoot you with it. To prevent 
his shooting you with it, there are various things to be done. The 
principle one is to deal fairly with the Indians. If we make treaties 
with them, let the treaties be kept.... And the result will be that the 
gun problem will solve itself.” !° 

The Times repeatedly insisted that both sides in wars were guilty 
of cruelty and cited examples from the American Revolution and 
the Civil War to support its case. While whites called the killing of 
Custer and his men a massacre, the Indians could refer to plenty 
of examples of cruelty against them. “We have much to say of the 
savage mutilation of the dead. Could the Sioux give their version 
of white men’s warfare they might speak of four Sioux who were 
ambuscaded a few years ago, killed, scalped, their flesh boiled from 
their bones, and their skeletons propped up on the banks of the Mis- 
souri, where they remained a hideous spectacle to every passing boat. 
They might recall a charge of whites into a camp of Indians afflicted 
with smallpox, during which old men, women, and children went 
down indiscriminately before the sabers and bullets of the saintly 
white men.” But there were no saints on either side, according to 
the Times. “If the whole truth were known it would be concluded 
that, in the war of the revolution, in the late civil war, in our Indian 
wars, there has never been any great difference as to the humanity 
of the respective belligerents. In all cases, both sides are cruel, when 
a war is in progress.”10 
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Conclusion 

Illinois newspapers, particularly in Chicago, showed signs of mov- 
ing away from vitriolic partisanship and toward a more analytical 
and balanced coverage of issues. Although the newspapers tended to 
support the arguments of the political parties they favored, perhaps 
the most revealing generalization is that one can’t generalize about 
the coverage. In other words, the newspapers often would look at 
the issues from different angles, develop their arguments and come 
to a conclusion based on logic rather than party spin. 

The best example is the way the Chicago Times addressed the blame 
for Custer’s defeat and later what to do with the warring tribes. As was 
noted earlier, the Times went back and forth in addressing Custer’s 
culpability, ultimately concluding that he was to blame, a position 
at odds with the widespread belief among Democrats that the Grant 
administration was responsible. The Times also presented thoughtful 
analysis of the relationship between the government and the tribes, 
not seeking easy answers but noting the blame on both sides. 

The Times and its great rival, the Tribune, both competed fiercely 
to get the freshest news to the reader. In publishing everything they 
could get, they often carried stories opposite to their own opinions. 
The Tribune, for example, published a lengthy positive interview 
with Custer’s Civil War comrades, yet on the editorial pages argued 
Custer was completely at fault for the disaster. 

The readers of Illinois were ultimately well-served by the intense 
competition and growing professionalism of their press. Unlike other 
parts of the country, where the comparatively fewer newspapers 
marched in lockstep with party arguments, Illinoisans got a variety of 
opinions and news from which they could form their own opinions. 
In fact, one could even argue the Illinois press of 1876 was superior 
in some ways to newspaper press of today, where consolidation, 
chain ownership and reduced competition have resulted in fewer 


choices for the readers. 
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Revisiting Some Nineteenth-century Classics 


BRIAN W. DIPPIE 


BY TRADITIONAL RECKONING, three gargantuan nineteenth- 
century paintings of Custer’s final moments set the standard in Last 
Stand art.' The first and in its time most honored, John Mulvany’s 
Custer’s Last Rally (11 x 20 feet), exists today only in a sad ruin of a 
painting, so badly stored and restored that little of what sent Walt 
Whitman into a rapture upon viewing it in 1881 remains to explain 
his response. A much smaller copy—used to create a color print, or 
chromolithograph—can be seen unscathed at the Woolaroc Mu- 
seum in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, but, of course, it does not convey 
the impact of scale that so entranced early viewers like Whitman, 
who wrote: “Altogether a western, autochthonic phase of America, 
the frontiers, culminating, typical, deadly, heroic to the utter- 
most; nothing in the books like it, nothing in Homer, nothing in 
Shakespeare; more grim and sublime than either, all native, all our 
own, and all a fact.” 

The second notable nineteenth-century painting, Custer’s Last 
Fight, an amateurish but ambitious effort by Cassilly Adams com- 
pleted in 1886, consisted of a Last Stand (9% x 16% feet), with panels 
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at either end that transformed it into an American triptych, almost 
doubling it in length. One panel showed Custer as a boy playing 
soldier to his father’s delight, the other, dead on the battlefield, with 
the sun sinking behind him. The Last Stand scene itself, acquired 
by the Anheuser-Busch Brewing company of St. Louis in 1888 in a 
claims settlement, was presented to the Seventh Cavalry in 1895, 
then put into storage at Fort Grant, Arizona, where it, like Mulvany’s 
Last Rally, suffered considerable damage before it was restored and 
put back on display at Fort Bliss, Texas, in the 1930s, only to be 
destroyed by fire in 1946. The two end panels, also damaged over 
the years, survive in the collection of the Arizona Historical Society 
in Tucson. An 1886 chromolithographic advertisement for Dr. M. 
A. Simmons Liver Medicine included a reproduction of Adams’ Last 
Stand proper, thus preserving it in lesser majesty [ILL. 1]; but it was 
another chromolithographic advertisement based on Adams’ paint- 
ing, this one for Budweiser Beer, that achieved enduring fame. 

On commission from Anheuser-Bush, Otto Becker in 1895 re- 
painted Adams’ original in a much smaller (24 x 40 inches) format, 
borrowing his basic composition and figures, adding many new ones, 
and providing a photographically-realistic setting for the battle. Jim 
Brust, in collaboration with Sandy Barnard and Brian Pohanka, identi- 
fied the 1894 F. Jay Haynes’ photograph Becker likely used.*) Becker’s 
painting was cut into six pieces to create the stones for the lithograph 
of Custer’s Last Fight that, first issued in 1896, became an American 
icon. The parts were then stitched back together and the original oil 
painting still hangs in the Anheuser-Busch corporate headquarters 
in St. Louis, though it was unavailable for viewing at a session of 
the Western History Association devoted to its enduring influence 
and held in the company’s sampling room in 2006. One hundred 
and ten years after the print was first published, Anheuser-Busch no 
longer wanted to promote a connection between beer consumption 
and a gory slaughter on the Little Bighorn. Alas. 

Finally, in 1899 Edgar S. Paxson signed off on a painting he called 
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1. After Cassilly Adams, Custer’s Last Fight (detail), from chromolitho- 
graphic advertisement for C. F. Simmons & Company, St. Louis. A. Gast 
Bank-note & Lith. Co., St. Louis and New York, 1886. Author’s collection. 


Custer’s Last Fight but now bearing the title preferred by the artist’s 
descendants and its current owner, the Buffalo Bill Historical Center 
in Cody, Wyoming, Custer’s Last Stand. Paxson’s masterpiece does 
not display the mural-like qualities of its celebrated predecessors, 
but at 6 x 9 feet it is still an imposing sight, the only one of the “big 
three” to be fully preserved in all of its glory as the Indians surge in 
to crush the remnant of Custer’s doomed command on a hilltop so 
crowded that a horse’s hoof could not find a patch of ground to plant 
upon not already occupied by shell casings and the paraphernalia of 
battle. The astonishingly busy details serve to prove that Paxson, like 
Mulvany and Adams before him, had done his homework in creating, 
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after four years of labor, the nineteenth century’s summation of that 
“trumpet-note for heroes” Whitman heard in the news of Custer’s 
defeat back in 1876. Paxson went on to paint a much more subdued 
black and white watercolor of the battle in 1906 that showed Indi- 
ans in the foreground circling around a distant hill. Indeed, he had 
Custer in his blood. Having anticipated his Last Stand in an 1897 
oil he calied (with tongue in cheek, presumably) Custer’s Last Buffalo 
Hunt, Little Missouri River, Dakota Badlands, Paxson revisited Custer 
in watercolor portraits of California Joe, Custer’s Chief of Scouts (1902) 
and Custer (1908) and at some point painted an undated oil titled 
Two Scouts Watching Custer’s Command, Big Horn, showing a couple 
of Sioux warriors spying on the troops from a wooded hilltop.* 

We are aware today of other ambitious nineteenth-century Custer’s 
Last Stands—none more ambitious than the cyclorama Battle of 
the Little Big Horn (50 x 400 feet). First exhibited in 1889, it sur- 
vives today only in photographs that indicate the whole was more 
impressive than the parts, the idea of narrating sequentially the 
entire battle having replaced a single, compelling image of doomed 
heroism on Custer Hill. A set of these photographs, keyed to the 
original mural, was reproduced in 1988; recently additional sets of 
photographs have appeared on the market that include one especially 
evocative image of the cyclorama’s entrance, showing how viewers 
were ushered into the presence of calamity through a tepee door. 

Consulting Don Russell’s “checklist of pictures relating to the Battle 
of the Little Big Horn,” Custer’s List, we find that many additional 
nineteenth-century illustrations and paintings of the Last Stand have 
turned up since its appearance in 1969. Other full-blown Custer’s 
Last Stands have joined the well-known engravings after William 
Cary and Alfred R. Waud published in 1876, none more flamboyant 
than a double-page spread which appeared in the French periodical 
Le Monde IIlustre for September 30 that year, Mort heroique du general 
Georges Custer. Don Russell included it in his 1976 update “Custer’s 
List—Continued,” and Charles Markantes has given it the attention 
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2. After James E. Taylor (redrawn by Mons. Lix), Mort heroique du general 
Georges Custer, et massacre par les Indiens Sioux du 7e regiment de 
cavalerie, pres de la riviere du Little Big Horn, territoire du Wyoming, 
le 25 juin 1876. Le Monde IIlustre no. 1016 (September 30 1876). Author’s 
collection; image courtesy of Charles G. Markantes. 


it deserves considering the prominence of its creator, James E. Taylor, 
as an Indian war and military illustrator.° [ILL. 2] 

Previously unknown paintings from the nineteenth century have 
also added to our understanding of the visual legacy of Custer’s Last 
Stand. One of the earliest, Custer’s Last Shot done in 1878 by the 
established New York artist Tompkins H. Matteson (1813-84), is in 
the collection of the Autry National Center in Los Angeles. [ILL. 3] 
Matteson nearly thirty years earlier painted a symbolic statement on 
the vanishing Indian, The Last of the Race (1847), showing an Indian 


Opposite: 3. Tompkins H. Matteson, Custer’s Last Shot, 1878. Museum 
of the American West, Autry National Center, Los Angeles, 95.98.1. (For 
a color reproduction, See COLOR PLATE VIII.) 
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4, After Alfred R. Waud, Custer’s Last Fight. Frederick Whittaker, A Com- 
plete Life of Gen. George A. Custer (New York: Sheldon & Company, 
1876). Author’s collection. 


family huddling disconsolately on the Pacific shore, driven to the 
edge of extinction.’ Two years after Custer’s defeat, however, Mat- 
teson’s heart was firmly with the soldiers whose sacrifice would clear 
the way for civilization’s advance at the Indians’ expense. Custer’s 
Last Shot, though modest in scale at 21 x 30 inches, is an unabash- 
edly heroic treatment, owing a debt to Waud in particular, whose 
Custer’s Last Fight, as the culminating image in Frederick Whittaker’s 
influential biography A Complete Life of Gen. George A. Custer, was 
unavoidable whenever other artists tackled the subject. [ILL. 4] 
Another, currently unlocated, Last Stand painting has survived 
in the form of a photograph issued by the Reynolds Photograph 
Co. of Chicago, probably in the 1880s. Titled Custer’s Last Charge, it 
bears a resemblance to the early paintings that featured a mounted 
Custer—for example, George Ellsworth’s Custer’s Last Battle (1887), 
a major effort at nearly 4 x 6 feet. [ILL. 5] Last charges honor the 
idea of a peerless cavalier hero but sacrifice the emotional power of 
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5. George Ellsworth, Custer’s Last Battle (1887). Photograph in author’s 
collection. 
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6. Artist unknown, Custer’s Last Charge. Reynolds Photograph Co., 
Chicago, ca. 1880s. Author’s collection. 
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a dismounted cavalryman literally making his Last Stand. [ILL. 6] 
(This serves to remind us that John Mulvany originally conceived 
of his Custer “mounted on a plunging horse” before settling instead 
on his dismounted hero at bay, though he continued to tinker with 
the particulars of his Custer figure, creating some of the confusion 
today surrounding his weaponry and uniform.®) [ILL. 7] 

As with Custer’s Last Charge, another painting done at the turn of 
the century survives today only as a photograph, actually a stereo- 
graph copyrighted in 1904 by Carlton H. Graves of Philadelphia and 
titled Battle of Little Big Horn. Custer’s last fight. [ILL. 8] The figures 
seem oddly elongated, as though some distortion has occurred in 
photographing the painting, and the artist is unknown. Pending 
more information, it is worth speculating on the possibility he was 
C. D. Graves, who painted The End of Custer’s Command to illustrate 
Deeds of Valor, a book published in 1903.? [ILL. 9] 

All this goes to show that while John Mulvany’s Custer’s Last Rally 
was the first of the “big three,” it was not the first Custer’s Last Stand 
painting nor, imposing as it was, would it be the largest done in the 
nineteenth century. Other artists took a crack at the theme. A writer 
who visited Mulvany’s studio in New York in 1881 as he was putting 
the finishing touches on his masterpiece, wrote, with pardonable 
exaggeration, “almost numberless paintings, chromos, engravings 
and various other life-like illustrations [of the Custer battle] adorn 
the walls to-day of almost untold numbers of art galleries, drawing 
rooms, studios, and public places; but”—and this is a critical but— 
“never has there been produced a painting, chromo or engraving 
that will compare with the one now nearly finished and owned by 
Mr. John Mulvany.”!° That seems a fair judgment. Only Mulvany’s 
painting inspired a rapturous response from Walt Whitman in 1881, 
and caused Elizabeth Custer to swoon both times she attempted to 
view it in Chicago the next year." Its impact on other nineteenth- 
century versions of the Last Stand is incontestable. And it is back in 
the news again. 
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7. After John Mulvany, Custer’s Last Rally (detail). D. C. Fabronius, lithogra- 
pher, Chicago Litho. & Engr. Co., ca. 1880s. Image in author’s collection. 
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8. Artist unknown [C. D. Graves?], Battle of Little Big Horn. Custer’s 
last fight. Stereograph © C. H. Graves, Philadelphia, 1904. Author’s col- 
lection; image courtesy of Jim Brust. 
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9. C. D. Graves, The End of Custer’s Command. W. F. Beyer and O. F. 
Keydel, eds., Deeds of Valor, from Records in the Archives of the United 
States Government: How American Heroes Won the Medal of Honor 
(Detroit: The Perrien-Keydel Company, 1903. Author’s collection. 


In recent years considerable confusion has arisen around a Custer’s 
Last Rally that has been on the market more or less continuously 
since the 1960s. This heavily-restored oil was displayed at the Amon 
Carter Museum in 1968 as one of the main attractions of the “Custer’s 
Last” exhibition curated by Don Russell, and has been described 
as Mulvany’s original painting, though restoration has changed so 
many details a positive identification is difficult. This “mystery” has 
piqued the curiosity of the television series History Detectives. Mulvany 
is thought to have painted two large versions of Custer’s Last Rally 
as well as the small copy intended for use by the lithographer who 
created a print of the painting. Is the restored oil Mulvany’s original? 
Here is what we know. 
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1881: John Mulvany paints Custer’s Last Rally, 11 x 20 feet, in Kansas 
City. After extensive exhibition around the country, this painting 
was acquired in 1896 by H. J. Heinz who reportedly paid $25,000 
for it to George Costello of the Goodyear Rubber Hose Company, 
who was acting as Mulvany’s agent. Heinz subsequently exhibited 
it at various locations, producing a small pamphlet with a reproduc- 
tion of the painting showing Custer with a sabre in his left hand. 
One edition of the pamphlet, undated, reads: “This Historical 
Painting now on Exhibition at Heinz Auditorium / Pittsburgh, Pa.”; 
another, dated, reads: “This Historical Painting now on View at H. 
J. Heinz Company’s Exhibit, Agriculture Building, Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition, Seattle, Wash., June 1%’ to October 16", 1909.” A 
third copy of the pamphlet mentions the Custer Battle semi-centen- 
nial in 1926. A photograph in Robert Alberts’s The Good Provider: H. 
J. Heinz and His 57 Varieties (1973) shows the painting on display at 
the Heinz Ocean Pier in Atlantic City. It was still in the possession of 
the Heinz Company, but in storage, when it was measured in 1940 
for Robert Taft, a University of Kansas chemistry professor even then 
at work on a comprehensive history of Western illustration in the 
nineteenth century. 


1885: John Mulvany records the sale of a small version (18 x 36 
inches) of Custer’s Last Rally. His receipt, dated October 16, 1885 on 
Irish American Club stationery, reads: 


Received of J. B. Gibbs the sum of four hundred and fifty (450) dollars 
in full payment for my original small painting 18 x 36 inches entitled 
CUSTER’S LAST RALLY, being the painting from which the engraving 
was made and the only one in existence excepting the large painting 
11 x 20 feet still in my possession. Jno. Mulvany. 


The original of this receipt is in the collection of the Woolaroc 
Museum, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, along with the painting, which 
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is actually 18% x 34% inches. It seems likely that Mulvany painted 
the small version even as he was putting the finishing touches on 
his large oil in 1881. A visitor to his studio in New York that August 
noted that he was “arranging a very fine engraving of his painting, 
the size of which will be about 36 x 20 inches, and nicely framed. I 
saw one of the engravings he had just finished...”'” Both painting and 
document were acquired from Gibbs by Frank Phillips about 1938. 
(Gibbs may have offered the painting to the Smithsonian Institution 
two years earlier for $825.) While not indicating precisely when the 
“engraving” was published, the Mulvany receipt does establish that 
it had appeared by 1885—a matter of some interest, since the chromo- 
lithograph produced by Dominique C. Fabronius—18% x 34/4 inches 
without margins—is described in one catalog as “Pub. by the Chicago 
Litho. & Engr. Co., 1890,” though Robert Taft stated that the copy in 
the Kansas State Historical Society collection is undated.’ [ILL. 10] 

There is the intriguing possibility that the “engraving” Mulvany 
mentioned in his 1885 receipt referred not to the chromolithograph, 
but to an earlier print. A pamphlet advertising the exhibition of 
Custer’s Last Rally (in the Don Russell Collection at the Buffalo Bill 
Historical Center in Cody, Wyoming) reprints newspaper reviews of 
the painting, including Walt Whitman’s celebrated rave from the New 
York Tribune. It reproduces no review dated later than December 18 
1882, which establishes its approximate date of publication as early 
1883. Noteworthy, then, is the advertisement for John Mulvany & 
Co., 38 American Express Building, 76 and 78 Monroe Street, Chicago, 
publishers of the “Farbegraph” of Custer’s Last Rally. A later edition 
of the same pamphlet in the Bancroft Library at the University of 
California, Berkeley—stamped “On Exhibition at 723 Market St” and 
presumably dating from Mulvany’s 1894 San Francisco exhibition 
of Custer’s Last Rally—contains the same press excerpts as the earlier 
printing, along with a short biography of Mulvany noting that he was 
currently painting Civil War subjects. But it contains no advertising 
for the “Farbegraph.” 
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10. After John Mulvany, Custer’s Last Rally. Battle of the Little Big 
Horn, June 25, 1876. National Photogravure Co., n.d. Image in author's 
collection. 


1900: Mulvany paints a replica of Custer’s Last Rally—or at least 
begins one. The key source is Anne E. Weber-Scobie, great-grand- 
daughter of Mulvany’s half-sister, Alice Muldoon. Weber-Scobie had 
access to her mother’s collection of Mulvany manuscript and print 
materials (the Alice Garvey collection) in preparing a research essay 
in 1989 titled “Paintings, Politics, and Pickles: The Life and Work of 
Irish-American Artist John Mulvany (1839-1906).” In it she quotes 
an article in the New York Star for October 17 1900: 


In the rear of a rather out-of-the-way workshop over on Oakland Street, 
Greenpoint, artist John Mulvany is putting the finishing touches upon 
a great oil painting—a replica of the famous “Custer’s Last Rally”...He 
is doing this replica for H. J. Heinz.... In size and finish this replica is 
the same as the original.... In the original Custer is seen with his hair 
cut short.... This [replica]...shows him with his hair long and wavy.... 
Mr. Mulvany has selected a new title...“In the Circle of Death—Battle 
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of the Little Big Horn, Showing the Final Fight and Brave Death of the 
Immortal Three Hundred.” 


Heinz paid $200 for the painting which, the story goes, he intended 
to display in his London office. 

At this point, things get murky. Only one of Mulvany’s two large 
Custer paintings survives today, if two there ever were. The $200 
price tag seems improbably low, even for an alcoholic artist, which 
Mulvany by 1900, with his glory days behind him, assuredly was. 
Which one is it—the original or the replica? The confusion is com- 
pounded by Mulvany’s obituary in the Kansas City Star for May 23 
1906, noting of Custer’s Last Rally that “the original canvas is now 
owned by H. J. Heinz, the millionaire manufacturer of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Hundreds of copies of it have been made.” 

Lowell E. Mooney, in an essay published in the Denver Westerners 
1971 Brand Book titled “Custer’s Last Rally,” writes that the original 
Mulvany oil remained in the possession of the Heinz Company un- 
til June 1944 when it was sold to D. H. Stroud, Jr., of Philadelphia. 
Weber-Scobie believes that the painting sold to Stroud was actually 
the replica. She cites Joseph Szymanski, of Szymanski Gallery in 
Beverly Hills, who in 1989 owned Mulvany’s The Preliminary Trial 
of a Horse Thief, as the source for the statement that the original 
Custer’s Last Rally was destroyed by fire at the Heinz Ocean Pier. 
Thus the painting sold in 1944 had to be the replica. Weber-Scobie 
observed in a letter to me dated June 12, 1989 that she had found 
no confirmation of such a fire. Part of the pier was destroyed by 
a hurricane on September 14 1944, but the Heinz Company “has 
neither confirmed nor denied the loss of Mulvany’s Custer by any 
means.” 

This much is certain: whichever version Stroud acquired in 1944, 
it is the painting currently being offered for sale. Stroud had it exten- 
sively restored to strengthen the canvas. Supposedly few changes were 
made during conservation except for “the removal of Custer’s saber, 
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and detail work on the type firearms used by the troops.” Mooney 
quotes from a letter from the Heinz Company dated October 12 1962: 
“Mr. Stroud turned the painting over to Francis Hickman, head of the 
Cotton Trade Journal, Memphis, Tennessee, and Mr. Hickman at the 
present time [October 1962] is trying to sell the painting, according 
to his agent, Mrs. H. Batterson Boger, New York City.” The painting 
was also offered to the then Custer Battlefield National Monument 
about this time for $25,000, and apparently Boger was still trying 
to sell it in October 1964 at an asking price of $35,000. With his 
efforts proving fruitless, in 1967 Hickman donated the painting to 
a museum he was establishing in Memphis, the Memphis Museum 
(aka the Pink Palace Museum) on the understanding that it would 
be sold. At the time it was loaned to the Amon Carter Museum for 
their “Custer’s Last” exhibition in 1968, the asking price was up to 
$45,000. Barbara Tyler of the Amon Carter offered a revealing report 
on the painting, which Mooney quotes: 


The painting is in very poor condition. The surface paint has been 
cleaned, but the canvas is so rotten that I doubt that anything short 
of a paint transfer would be a permanent restoration job. There is evi- 
dence of improper storage, i.e., the painting was folded at one point, 
apparently for a number of years. The creases are quite evident. It is 
impossible to stretch the painting tight because of the brittle canvas and 
these numerous wrinkles throughout. On the reverse side is, indeed, 
a terrible sight. Someone has attempted, apparently very recently, to 
restore the painting with the use of iron-on tape. All the punctures in 
the canvas have been very sloppily covered with varied widths and 
thickness of this detestable material. 


Apparently when not on display in Memphis, the painting was 
“rolled on a drum and stored,” to quote Robert Alberts in The Good 
Provider. 

Joseph Szymanski (the source of the story that the original painting 
was destroyed in a fire) was supposedly set to buy the replica (as he 
deemed it) from the Pink Palace Museum in 1978 for $15,000, but 
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backed off because it did not conform to reproductions of the original. 
Perhaps the restoration in the 1940s introduced the many discrepan- 
cies evident in comparing nineteenth-century prints of Custer’s Last 
Rally and the painting that exists today. There are serious artistic is- 
sues, too. The Pink Palace Museum in a letter to Weber-Scobie dated 
March 1987 remarked, “last time our painting was on display about 
three years ago, we were all struck by its relatively poor workman- 
ship.” Similarly, having inspected the Pink Palace painting, Szymanski 
wrote to Weber-Scobie that, discrepancies aside, “the quality of the 
craftsmanship in the Memphis copy is quite evident!” 

The Pink Palace painting finally sold on April 22 1988 to Robert 
W. Sanderson of Memphis for $5,000. Paul Fees, then senior curator 
at the Buffalo Bill Historical Center in Cody, wrote me on March 14 
1990 that the painting had been given (that is, presumably, con- 
signed) to a Memphis art dealer by the Pink Palace. Either way, on 
March 8 it had been offered to the Buffalo Bill by William L. Stein 
of Floating World Gallery, apparently with the caveat that $20,000 
in repairs would be required. 

Since 1990, Custer’s Last Rally has been on the market continu- 
ously at rather breathtaking prices. Beginning in May 2002 Renee 
McManus made a concerted effort to sell the painting on a commis- 
sion basis for the owner at an asking price of $1.35 million. (She 
cited an appraisal by Paul A. Rossi, former director of the Thomas 
Gilcrease Institute of American History and Art in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
of $2.8 million.) By July 25 2002 the owner had dropped the price 
to $800,000, having supposedly already received and rejected offers 
of $500,000 and $700,000. Subsequently, the owner conceded that 
the painting had been repeatedly put up for auction but had never 
met its reserve of $75,000, and indeed that a major New York auction 
house had made the best offer yet received at $70,000. Money and 
art have always been inseparable, and I offer these figures simply as 
a way of understanding the current controversy over the painting’s 
pedigree—and thus its dollar value. 
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“Custer on Horse,” by Bob Peak. “Legends of the West” series. Courtesy Bob 
Peak Estate. 
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Renee McManus has 
since dropped out of 
the picture, but Custer’s 
Last Rally continues to 
be shopped around on 
eBay and elsewhere, 
impairing its claim to 
respect as a significant 
relic of nineteenth-cen- 
tury American culture. 
The painting as it exists 
today is only a ghost of 
what it was. I have seen 
it just once, at the Amon 
Cartenss Custers, Last” 
exhibition in January 
160 an Leet | onere, 
verbatim, are the notes 
I made at the time: 


Enormous—probably 
12’ x 22’ Very different 
from usual version— 
background Indl[ian]s 
all changed. Sky is blue. 
Many details of soldiers 


The Art of the Last Stand 


CUSTER PREVIEW -—— Three guests at the cham- 
pagne preview Thursday which opened the “Custer’s 
Last” exhibition are dominated by the huge 11 by 22 
foot painting of “Custer’s Last Rally,” the work of 
John Mulvany, part of which is in background. 


‘Custer’s Last’ 
Opens Its Stand 


are changed. Guidon added (r[ed] & w{hite]) Many arrows added. 
Custer’s hat eliminated. Much evidence of re-painting—in fact, it 
w[oul]d all seem to have been redone—& poorly! 


Above: 1/1. Donna Dippie in the foreground at the “Custer’s Last” exhibi- 
tion, Amon Carter Museum, Fort Worth, with the restored Custer’s Last Rally 
behind. Fort Worth Star-Telegram, January 26 1968. Author’s collection. 
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Paul Rossi, who originally appraised the painting in 1984, was quoted 
in 2005 to the effect that it was now worth $5.5 to $6 million. That 
figure is highly improbable, but anyone with a modicum of sympathy 
for the past and the epic tradition of Last Stands in art can agree with 
Rossi that Custer’s Last Rally “at the very least...is a national treasure 


depicting a famous event on the western American frontier.”" 
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GAIL KELLY-CUSTER 


THROUGHOUT MY CHILDHOOD, | would relentlessly ask my 
father, “Daddy are we related to General Custer?” His response was 
always the same. “I do not want to talk about it!” At which time his 
voice would reach a louder and demanding tone. Despite his discom- 
fort on this subject, I kept asking over the years. There seemed to be 
a need, deep inside of me to know. I could not accept his answer. 

Finally in the 1970s, my father’s brother hired a private investigator 
to search our linage, without informing any other family member. 
Later, while he was visiting us from North Dakota, my father bragged 
to him about my brother Martin’s writing skills. My uncle perked 
right up and told us of his search. He then excitedly asked Martin 
to write a book on the findings of his investigation. 

Instantly my ears perked. So I asked him the same question I had 
been pestering my father with over the years. But before my uncle 
could answer, my father jumped up and literally yelled at my uncle, 
“Why can’t you leave well enough alone?” He then turned to Martin 
and demanded that he have nothing to do with it. 
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The desire to know about our Custer name persisted. Years went 
by and just before my mother passed away in the early 1980s we 
had a conversation in which I asked her, “Why does Daddy get so 
upset when I ask him about General Custer?” She never answered 
me but instead replied, “Baby, don’t ever forget you are a Custer. I 
don’t care how angry your father gets. There will come a day when 
he will relax on the subject.” 

About five years later I tried again with my father. He finally gave 
me a different answer, but not to my Satisfaction. He said, “I do not 
know anything about my grandfather’s people.” 

Years went by and then my brother came to me and asked me 
to do our family’s genealogy. I told him I would if Daddy gave his 
permission. Even though we were adults with children of our own, 
out of respect I felt I needed his agreement. 

So after all those years, I went to my father and asked for his 
permission. To my surprise he said, “Go ahead Gail. | am a big boy 
now. I can handle anything you may find.” 

At this point I realized his fear. I believed he had heard rumors 
during his childhood of his heritage and decided not knowing the 
truth was better. My father was then in his seventies and he came 
from a religious Caucasian family where proprieties of polite family 
society were very important. 

The only thing my father knew that would help in my search 
was the name of his grandfather. His name was Josiah Custer. I 
was surprised. Josiah was my great-grandfather and I only now was 
hearing his name. My father explained to me, “I do not know the 
history of my grandfather's people. The only thing I remember is a 
lot of secrecy.” 

I asked him what Josiah Custer looked like. He replied, “He had 
real light blue eyes, although his skin was darker than mine. But he 
was a farmer and in the sun a lot. He wore his hair long in a pony 
tail down his back. I do not know why, but to the day he died, he 


would not cut his hair.” 
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My father and all his siblings, except his sister Alpha. Front row: My father, 
Edward, with his sisters Nina, on the right, and Mary, on the left. Mary 
was named after Monahsetah, Mary Isaac. Back row, left to right: James, 
Elmer, Arthur and Elvin. Their great-grandfather was General Custer. 
Elmer was always told by Sophia that he resembled his great-grandfather. 
Courtesy of Gail Kelly-Custer. 


The whole time he talked about his grandfather, I was amazed at 
the peaceful and happy expression on his face. He lovingly told me, 
“Grandpa Custer would play with us kids like he was a kid. He would 
wrestle with us in the yard, until Mamma would yell at us to stop 
for dinner. Before letting us come into the house, she would get her 
broom and swat the dirt from our clothes, including Grandpa’s. We 
all would fall down to the floor laughing when she took the broom to 
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him. Grandpa would just laugh right along with us. Mamma would 
pretend she was angry with us, but we could always see her trying 
to hide a smile. Every time he came to visit, Mamma would have to 
get her broom. Grandpa Custer was my favorite grandfather!” 

I felt sad. How often did my father ponder those wonderfully 
treasured memories, or had he just kept them buried. Looking into 
Daddy’s eyes, I could tell Josiah Custer was loved. I jumped into re- 
searching Josiah’s parents. After inquiring in every Midwestern state 
for Josiah’s birth certificate, I hit a brick wall. 

I called my aunt, whose deceased husband had previously in- 
vestigated our ancestors. I asked her what my uncle discovered all 
those years before. No mention was ever made on that subject after 
his quarrel with my father. My aunt told me his research rendered 
information that Josiah might be the son of General Custer’s brother. 
Although my aunt had no name to give me, she indicated the nega- 
tive response from my father was the same with all their brothers, 
so my uncle quit his investigation. 

At the library, I started researching all of the General’s siblings. I 
found that two brothers survived him: Brice Custer, his oldest brother 
from his father’s first marriage, and Nevin Custer who shared both 
parents in common with him. I found no Josiah born to Brice or 
Nevin. I then focused on Josiah Custer. One day I was in the library 
at University of California Davis. I explained my dilemma to an as- 
sistant. He suggested I contact the History Departments of several 
large colleges. I expressed my concern that I would not be able to 
get any response. He laughed, and then told me not to have doubts, 
for in his opinion, my Custer name would inspire interest enough. 
| hoped he was right. 

For the first time in my life, I felt the pride my grandmother had 
previously felt of her father, Josiah. I thought, how sad it must have 
been for her when every way she turned people tried to hide from 
the world her father’s very existence. 

I went back to the net and sent out the e-mails to colleges. I said 
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I was researching my genealogy and my great-grandfather was from 
the Midwest and I was not able to find a birth certificate for him. 
I inquired if anyone in their department could send me advice in 
which way I should turn. I waited. 

Only after just a few days I received an answer from two Eastern 
Ivy League colleges on the same day. I opened the first e-mail. Their 
response was, “If your relative is from Oklahoma, you are out of 
luck. During that time it was Indian Territory and they did very few 
birth certificates, especially if the subject was part Native American.” 
I thought how ironic, for I never mentioned my great-grandfather 
was from Oklahoma, and they offered no other advice regarding 
any other state. 

With trepidation I opened the second e-mail, fearing the response 
would be the same as the previous one. But to my surprise it read, 
“Ts your relative from Oklahoma? If so, did he own land there? If he 
owned land, you are in luck.” I laughed at the word luck being used 
by both. Things started looking better! I read on, “If it is the case 
which they owned land, check with the Oklahoma Land Grants. 
They kept complete records, including ancestral. Land owners who 
were Native Americans, or just part, were generally not issued birth 
certificates. So this department became their way of documenting 
their births. I hope this information is beneficial to you.” My heart 
leapt. I had hope for the first time! 

Upon locating the file, the information was as follows: “Sophia 
Custer” (my grandmother) and also listed were her siblings. The 
next line was; “Parents of above; N. Josiah Custer (Yellow Hair) and 
Sophia Miller Custer.” The next line continued, “Parents of N. Josiah 
Custer; General George Armstrong Custer and Monahsetah, daughter 
of Chief Little Rock of the Cheyenne Nation.” Information in that 
same file also included Sophia Custer’s children and their names. 
She hyphenated her married and maiden names and in turn gave 
the same names for her children. 

This was a good day. After, I felt completed, finally. I felt exhila- 
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OKLAHOMA STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


P.O. BOX 53551 


¥ 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73152 We S 


Okiahoma Land Grants 
AN EQUAL OPPORTUMITY EMPLOYER 


Division of Vital Records 


Sophia N. Custer 
George L. Custer 
John L. Custer 
Anne C, Custer 
Jenny A. Custer 
Elvira M. Custer 
Gans E. Custer 


Parents of above; 
N. Josiah Custer (Yellow Hair) and Sophia Miller Custer 


Parents of N. Josiah Custer: 
General George Armstrong Custer and Monahsetah, daughter of Chief Little Rock of the 
Cheyenne Nation. 


Parents of Sophia Miller; 
Not enclosed. 


The Oklahoma Land Grant of Sophia N. Custer. This primary document 
is a legal document in which the author’s grandmother has claimed her 
lineage back to George Armstrong Custer and Monahsetah. Courtesy of 


Gail Kelly-Custer. 
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OKLAHOMA STATE 4 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


P.O. BOX 53551 iat 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73152 ‘ 


Oklahoma Land Grants 


AN EQUAL OFPORTUNITY EMPLOYER: 


Division of Vital Records 


Charles E. Kelly and Sophia N. 


Children of above; 
Elmer Kelly-Custer 
Mary Kelly-Custer 
Alpha Kelly-Custer 
Elvin Kelly-Custer 
Nina Kelly-Custer 
Edward Kelly-Custer 
Alfred Kelly-Custer 
Arthur Kelly-Custer 


The Oklahoma Land Grant of Sophia N. Custer. This primary document 
includes Sophia’s children and their names. Sophia hyphenated her married 
and maiden names and in turn gave the same names for her children. 
Courtesy of Gail Kelly-Custer. 
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rated, and at the same time I felt sad. 
Why did this information have to 
be hidden? Was it because Yellow 
Hair Josiah Custer) was born 
out of wedlock? This could not 
be the only reason, could it? 
The sadness of this situation 
stays with me today. I believe 
my grandmother submitted 
this information, in hopes 
that someone, such as her 
very inquisitive granddaugh- 
ter, would some day release the 
family secret. She hated being 
part of the secret, but it was out of 
her control. This being the only way 
she knew to preserve her family history. 

Then one day my oldest brother told a friend of my findings. The 
friend was a member of the Latter Day Saints. He suggested looking 
into their files to compare. So my brother sent to them our parents’ 
names, although he gave my address and phone number to contact, 
instead of his own. Soon thereafter, I received a call from a researcher 
from the L.D.S. 

Their records were the same as what | discovered with the Okla- 
homa Land Grants, except two minor differences. The first listed 
Monahsetah’s child as Yellow Bird instead of Yellow Hair. In the 
second, Monahsetah’s name was misspelled Monaseetah on one 
file, but spelled correctly on another. I believe L.D.S. had more than 
one contributor. On the whole, everything was the same as what my 
search brought forth. 


Above: My grandmother, Sophia Kelly-Custer, Yellow Hair’s daughter. 
Painting by author, courtesy of Gail Kelly-Custer. 
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One day soon thereafter I was discussing all this with a cousin. 
She became very excited and suggested I contact her mother, my 
father’s sister, to see what she had to say, that she might know more. 
My cousin was right. My aunt knew all about her great-grandmother, 
Monahsetah. She told me when she was a child she was instructed to 
tell everyone, if asked, that Monahsetah was Cherokee, not Cheyenne. 
For some reason being Cherokee seemed to be more favorable. My 
aunt told me personal stories my grandmother Sophia passed down 
to her from her own grandmother, Monahsetah, whom she adored— 
stories of her relationship with General Custer. My aunt told me that 
she would listen for hours to her mother’s stories. 

My mother had been very close to this aunt of mine, like sisters 
instead of sister-in-laws. I can only make the assumption my mother 
was told much of the correct information and knew the importance 
of my questions. I believe that is why she encouraged me to never 
give up, to keep asking until I got answers. Even though she is now 
deceased, in my heart I thank her every day as she had inspired in 
me to persevere, discovering where my Custer name came from. The 
story that unfolded from my research and having long talks with my 
aunt, who was happy to finally release the family secret, astounded 
me and my brothers. 

I learned that General Custer loved Monahsetah, and she loved 
him deeply. He openly admitted he loved two women, Elizabeth and 
Monahsetah. He affectionately referred to Elizabeth as Libbie, and 
Monahsetah he called Princess. Monahsetah being the only one to 
bear him a child, General Custer and Monahsetah participated in a 
Cheyenne wedding ceremony, making them man and wife—but only 
under the Cheyenne law, not under the White Mans’s law which is 
what counted to the immediate descendants of Josiah Custer, A.K.A 
Yellow Hair. 

Then I ran across a web site by Oklahoma University students. It 
stated Brice W. Custer was visited by his brother, General G. A. Custer, 
just months before the battle at the Little Bighorn. He asked of Brice 
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to take his son and raise Yellow Hair as 
his own, if anything should happen 
to him. He asked Brice to name him 
Josiah Custer. General Custer’s 
brother carried out his request. 
I again consulted with my aunt. 
She verified the story of Brice 
Custer and regaled additional 
conversations between Brice 
and my great-great-grandfather 
on this matter. She wondered 
how I discovered so much infor- 
mation, each time I called her for 
verification. She and her siblings 
had lived almost their entire lives 
not speaking of this; she was amazed 
how many other people did. 

After the death of General Custer, Monahsetah legally married 
another White man by the name of John Isaac. Monahsetah changed 
her name to Mary, the Christian equivalent to Monahsetah, which 
means The New Grass That Shoots In The Spring. 

I learned that Monahsetah was half-White. Her mother, known 
as Medicine Woman, was a medical doctor of Irish descent. She met 
Chief Little Rock while treating his people’s illnesses. They fell in 
love and married. She never went back to her own people. 

Mary Isaac and her son Josiah Custer then lived as White for their 
protection. It was dangerous if their secret of being Cheyenne were to 
become known to those who would hate their connection to General 
Custer. The blame for his death would be laid at their feet. 

In a hushed tone, my aunt also told me that it was rumored 


Above: Armstrong, Monahsetah and Yellow Hair. Painting by author, 
courtesy of Gail Kelly-Custer. 
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Josiah Custer had a Native 
American wife as well as being 
married legally to my great- 
grandmother, who was also 
of Irish descent. She laughed 
as she said, “Father like son.” 
I asked her if he had any chil- 
dren with his wife, but she 
did not know for sure. She 
also did not know what tribe, 
Cheyenne or Sioux, this wife 
was affiliated. As she said, it 
is only a rumor. My aunt did 


tell me that Josiah traveled 
north to the Little Bighorn 
each year on the anniversary 
of his father’s death. Was that how the rumors started? 

My brother Martin came to me and said, “Gail, you should write 
a book about our great-great-grandparents and Yellow Hair—this 
way, even our Own extended family members can finally accept 
their heritage.” 

One thing I believe my father inherited from his grandfather, Josiah 
Custer, who in turn inherited from his father, General Custer, was the 
need to play. I guess it was their way of unwinding from a hard day. 
I have four brothers and throughout our childhood, Daddy would 
wrestle in play with them. Long after my brothers became adults, 
this continued until the day he could no longer do it, due to his age. 
I believe when they finally stopped, my father was in his late sixties. 

This has been quite exciting for some of my family members, but 
not so for others. The experience of the research has been very edify- 
ing for me. I also believe in my heart that my grandmother, Sophia 
Kelly-Custer, is finally gratified that her heritage, which she was so 
proud of, is finally becoming known. 


The author about twenty years ago. 
Courtesy of Gail Kelly-Custer. 
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KELLY-CUSTER 
FAMILY LINEAGE 


PAUL KUSTER & GERTRUDE STREYPERS 


Came to America, ?-? 
Died 1708 


Children: Arnold Kuster 
Hermanus Kuster* 
Johannes Kuster 


HERMANUS CUSTER (Kuster) & ISABELLA CONRAD 
1675 -? ?-? 


Children: 


Paul Custer* 
John Custer 
Peter Custer 
Gertrude Custer 

Margaret Custer 

Magdalena Custer 
Rebecca Custer 


Hermanus Kuster was the only sibling in his family to change his name’s spelling to Custer. 
Hermanus was therefore the first Custer in America. Peter Custer served in the Pennsylvania 
Battalion during the Revolutionary War. 


PAUL CUSTER & SARAH MARTHA BALL 
1710 — 1783 1711-1779 


Children: Johnathan Custer 
Paul Custer* 
William Custer 

George Custer 

Nicholas Custer 


Sarah Martha Ball is the sister of Joseph Ball, maternal grandfather of President George 
Washington. George Armstrong Custer was named in his honor. 


PAUL CUSTER & ? 
1736 -? ?-? 


Children: 


Richard Custer 
John Custer* 
Richard Custer served in thé Virginia Troops during the Revolutionary War. His great-grandsons, 
Richard, Sinclair and Isaac Custer (three brothers), fought for the Confederacy during the Civil 
War. Two of the brothers fought against General George Armstrong Custer at Gettysburg. 


* Direct lineage 
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KELLY-CUSTER FAMILY LINEAGE CONTINUED 


JOHN CUSTER & ? 
?-? ?-? 


Children: Anne Custer 4 
Emanuel H. Custer* 
Mary Custer 
George Custer 
James Custer 
Alexander Custer 
Ellen Custer 


EMANUEL H. CUSTER & MATILDA ? (Emanuel’s 1st marriage) 
1806 — 1892 ?-? 


Children: Brice W. Custer 


? KIRKPATRICK & MARIA WARD (Maria’s 1st marriage) 


?-? ?-? 


Children: Lydia Ann Reed-Kirkpatrick 


EMANUEL H. CUSTER & MARIA WARD KIRKPATRICK 


(Emanuel and Maria’s 2nd marriage) 


Children: George Armstrong Custer* 
Nevin J. Custer 
Thomas Ward Custer 
Boston Custer 
Margaret Calhoun-Custer 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER & ELIZABETH BACON 
1839 — 1876 ?- 1933 
(George Armstrong’s 1st marriage) 


Children: none 


BROWN BEAR & MONAHSETAH (Monahsetah’s First marriage) 
?-? 1849 — 1921 


Children: Wooden Leg 


Monahsetah was the daughter of Cheyenne Chief Little Rock, and Irish doctor Medicine 
Woman. The Sioux called Monahsetah Meotzi. She and Crazy Horse were first cousins—their 
fathers were brothers. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER & MONAHSETAH 


(Second marriage each) 


Children: N. Josiah Custer* (Named Yellow Hair at birth) 


* Direct lineage 
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KELLY-CUSTER FAMILY LINEAGE CONTINUED 


JOHN ISAAC & MONAHSETAH CUSTER 


(Monahsetah’s Third marriage) 
?-? 


Children: Alfred Isaac 
James Edward Isaac 
George Isaac 


Monahsetah changed her name to the Christian equivalent, Mary, when she married John Isaac. 
Brice W. Custer raised Josiah Custer after the death of Josiah’s father, General G. A. Custer. 


N. JOSIAH CUSTER & SOPHIA MILLER 
December 1869 — ? ?-? 


Children: Sophia N. Custer* 
George L. Custer 
Jenny A. Custer 
John L. Custer 
Anne C., Custer 
Elvira M. Custer 
Gans E. Custer 


CHARLES EDWARD KELLY & SOPHIA N. CUSTER 
1879 — 1943 1888 — 1934 


Children: Elmer E. Kelly-Custer 
Mary I. Kelly-Custer 
Alpha P. Kelly-Custer 
Elvin W. Kelly-Custer 
Nina M. Kelly-Custer 
Edward L. Kelly-Custer* 
James Alfred Kelly-Custer 
Arthur D. Kelly-Custer 


Sophia kept her maiden name and hyphenated it to Kelly-Custer. She named her children the 
same although her children never used their Custer name—except Elmer, and he did so only 
until the age of five. Edward’s daughter, Gail, went to court to restore her family name to 
Kelly-Custer in honor of her grandmother, Sophia. 


EDWARD L. KELLY & CORA ETTA CRINER 
1924 — Present 1925 — 1983 


Children: Rickey LeRoy Kelly 
Lance Irvin Kelly 
Martin Edward Kelly 
Jerry Gordon Kelly 
Gail Lavonn Kelly-Custer 


* Direct lineage 
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The Custer Epic That Never Was 


DAN GAGLIASSO 


DURING THE LATE 1950s and early 1960s, westerns were so 
popular on television that for several years virtually all of the top 
ten series on American television screens were westerns. Indeed from 
1957 to 1961 over forty westerns played on the major networks and 
syndicated stations. Westerns were also still just as popular on movie 
screens and big screen films like William Wyler’s The Big Country, 
Howard Hawk’s Rio Bravo, John Sturges’ The Magnificent Seven, MGM’s 
How the West Was Won and John Wayne’s The Alamo did big busi- 
ness. However, in The Alamo’s case a huge $12,000,000 production 
budget spelled potential problems for seeing much of a profit on 
such an expensive film. 

That future great director of Westerns, the tough- minded brawler 
on and off the set, Sam Peckinpah made a small-scale classic Ride 
the High Country in 1962. The elegiac High Country was a film that 
foreshadowed his skills in depicting western subject matter in his 
brutally honest The Wild Bunch, seven years later. 

However, many other of the Western’s best directors and writers 


The Day Custer Fell 


were now getting long in the tooth, and their interpretations of the 
West on film were becoming increasingly melancholy. John Ford was 
sixty-five years old in 1960 and with his masterpiece The Searchers, 
his view of the West had become dark and cynical, abandoning the 
romance of his previous classics like She Wore a Yellow Ribbon. 

The best western of the early sixties was John Ford’s darkly themed 
The Man Who Shot Liberty Valance in 1962. The Man Who Shot Liberty 
Valance’s effective epitaph was profoundly summed up with, “This 
is the West, Sir. When the legend becomes fact, print the legend.” A 
statement that certainly emphasized the same theme that Ford had 
expressed powerfully fourteen years earlier in Fort Apache. In fact 
that same year the aging director and Liberty Valance co-writer Willis 
Goldbeck worked up a storyline called A Scout for Custer centering on 
Custer’s brother Tom and his “...stubborn and repeated attempts to 
bring common sense to the general’s reckless campaigning.” Unfor- 
tunately, there were no takers. 

While many of the new Westerns of the 1960s at first featured the 
familiar and spectacular, others later settled into a celluloid routine 
reflecting the increasingly senseless violence that, after the televised 
assassination of President Kennedy in 1963, the rest of society was 
beginning to horrifyingly notice. Films like Sam Peckinpah’s flawed, 
but interesting, Major Dundee and Ralph Nelson’s Duel at Diablo would 
turn the style and symbols of the John Ford cavalry trilogy upside 
down. Not that either film was another apology for American’s treat- 
ment of the Indian peoples, on the contrary these films and others 
took the frank brutality of both sides shown in Ford’s The Searchers 
several steps farther. 

The message of such films seemed clear: life was hard and unfor- 
giving in this tough land called the West. If you ever let your guard 
down you wouldn’t just become a corpse, but a particularly ugly one 
at that. The film industry’s appointed censors who had wielded so 
much power in past decades had lost their puritanical influence. In 
order to compete for box-office dollars films would have to depict 
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more adult-oriented themes and visuals that ticket buyers would 
not be able to see on that electronic box in the family living room. 
Directors would no longer have to cut to a character’s reaction to 
off screen torture and rape ard other violence, which would now 
be increasingly and excruciatingly depicted in graphic detail right 
on camera. 

Custer on film would eventually also be affected by these cultural 
and stylistic changes in the motion picture industry. But despite the 
now entrenched depiction of Custer the glory-hunting Indian hater, 
overt images of cinematic brutality would take a while to catch up 
to Little Big Horn themed films. 

In the early 1960s Daryl Zanuck’s legendary 20'" Century Fox 
studios had big plans for George Armstrong Custer and the battle of 
the Little Bighorn. The studio had bought the film rights to David 
Humphries Miller’s historically significant non-fiction collection of 
Indian accounts of the battle, Custer’s Fall. By 1963, the idea had 
become a pet project of Zanuck’s son Richard who was now the head 
of production for his father’s studio. Fox producer David Weisbart, 
who had produced the James Dean classic Rebel Without a Cause, 
spurred on the younger Zanuck. Wendell Mayes, the screenwriter 
who would finally write the The Day Custer Fell script said that it 
was actually Weisbart who “...had a dream of making the definitive 
great picture about General Custer.”! 

Weisbart and Zanuck envisioned a vast Indian Wars version of the 
studio’s successful World War II Normandy Invasion epic The Longest 
Day, released the year before. In fact Mayes would later describe, 
“...that the first part of the film would be a fairly standard sized film, 
but on the day in the middle of the film the screen would begin to 
open until you’re in Cinemascope for the rest of the picture.”” 

Big wide screen epics were still considered financially necessary 
risks that could potentially lure audiences away from their television 
sets. Even as producer Weisbart first looked for a top writer to hire 
on for the Custer script, the studio was struggling with the quickly 
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inflating budget of their super-spectacular Cleopatra, then finishing 
shooting in Europe. That overblown costume epic would eventually 
wind up costing $44,000,000 1963 dollars to produce, and plunge 
the once proud studio into financial crisis.’ 

Novelist Elliot Arnold was originally slated to work on Fox’s am- 
bitious Custer story. It was easy to see why Fox had chosen Arnold 
since he had written Blood Brother, the novel basis for the 1950 James 
Stewart western Broken Arrow, and the screenplay for the recent Az- 
tec verses Mayan adventure, The Kings of the Sun. Arnold was quite 
enthusiastic about the Custer assignment when he described his 
approach to the material for Daily Variety in early 1964. 


Instead of a long drawn out narrative in which the battle would 
compromise the last ten minutes we would begin just before the fight- 
ing. When we come back after a dissolve it’s 30 minutes later—not 
three years. “Custer” will be most concerned with it’s [sic] characters, 
but this will not detract from large scale battles audiences will expect— 
and get.* 


Another Daily Variety’s description of the project also emphasized 
the docu-drama type approach. 


...based on a book by David Humphries Miller, using the hour 
by hour narrative technique, plus cameo casting, employed in “The 
Longest Day.” Will be filmed in 70mm, Todd-AO, De Luxe color, on 
location at the Little Big Horn in Wyoming.° 


Of course, that entertainment industry writer needed a small 
geography lesson to relocate the Custer battlefield back to Montana 
where it rightfully belonged. 

For whatever reason novelist Arnold was soon dropped as the 
film’s writer, but the approach would stay the same when top-flight 
screenwriter Wendell Mayes was signed.® Mayes was best known 
for his work adapting the scripts for two very well received dramas, 
Anatomy of a Murder in 1959 and Advise and Consent in 1962. How- 
ever, Mayes was no stranger to Westerns or military subject matter 
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and had written two well received westerns From Hell to Texas and 
The Hanging Tree, and later scripted Otto Preminger’s In Harm’s Way, 
and the World War II escape drama Von Ryan’s Express.’ 

Besides Fort Apache screenwriter Frank Nugent, Wendell Mayes was 
one of the finest screenwriters to ever attempt to tackle Custer on 
screen. It took him a year to complete the 155-page script. “It was 
a fascinating theme—it was a Greek tragedy in a Western....it had 
never been researched properly,”*® he said in 1970. 

Besides Custer’s Fall, the producers claimed that some fifty other 
books where drawn upon for the script’s research and Van de Water’s 
Glory Hunter was right at the top of the list. While the script was in- 
deed a more critical representation of Custer, it was not a thoughtless 
hatchet job on the controversial Indian Fighter, either. 

When Mayes finished his first draft of the script in late 1964 
Fox started doing their best to dispel any stereotypical notions the 
press and the public might have about what was now budgeted as a 
$10,000,000 production. In a highly unusual move, The Hollywood 
Reporter announced in August that famed Japanese director Akira 
Kurosawa had been signed by Fox as the director of what was now 
titled The Day Custer Fell.? Kurosawa lasted about as long as Arnold, 
the first screenwriter had lasted. Soon the successful Austrian director 
of High Noon, Fred Zimmerman, was hired to replace the legendary 
Japanese filmmaker. 

Richard Zanuck, who was responsible for overseeing all of Fox’s 
current slate of productions, let producer Weisbart actually shepherd 
The Day Custer Fell through its labyrinth of day to day decisions 
that would hopefully get the film onto movie screens. Weisbart was 
indeed enthusiastic about the subject matter, detailing his thoughts 
for a Los Angeles newspaper. 


There is the colorful figure of George Armstrong Custer himself. He 
was a hero to millions of Americans, and a heel to countless others. 
You either loved and admired the man, or hated him. His life was like 
his personality, exciting and flamboyant. 
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Custer’s detractors claim he disobeyed orders and needlessly sacri- 
ficed his men including two brothers, a brother-in-law and a nephew... 
His admirers insist that Custer’s orders allowed him the latitude to 
proceed on a course of action consistent with his reputation...'° 


Tom Custer, Boston Custer, James Calhoun, Autie Reed, Miles 
Keogh, Benteen, Reno and a number of other real Seventh Cav- 
alry personages were well represented in the script. As well as the 
black interpreter Isaiah Dorman, scouts Mitch Bouyer and Charley 
Reynolds, correspondent Mark Kellogg and most of the Sioux and 
Cheyenne’s best known leaders and warriors including Sitting Bull, 
Crazy Horse, Gall, Rain-in-the-Face, Two Moons, Lame White Man 
and many others. 

Weisbart also emphasized the large number of what he described 
as “foreign soldiers of fortune” in the Seventh Cavalry that The Day 
Custer Fell would include as part of the story line.!! There were large 
numbers of Irish and German immigrants in the Seventh Cavalry 
in 1876, as well as a smattering of Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians 
and others. Only a few like Irishman Captain Myles Keogh could 
actually be classified as “soldiers of fortune.” Nevertheless, to the 
producers the inclusion of these troopers of varied nationalities 
would mean the creative casting of a number of international stars 
in cameos that could potentially boost the box office of such a film 
in foreign markets.'” 

The casting on the mammoth Custer film was taking some decid- 
edly unusual turns. Director Zimmerman went to Richard Zanuck 
proposing the casting of a number of English actors in the cameos, 
“If we get these English actors, we raise the whole tone of the acting 
and break up the clichés of Western acting.”" 

Zanuck had already consented to let Zimmerman outrageously 
cast respected Japanese actor Toshiro Mifune as Crazy Horse, and 
the director was now pushing for Samurai genre star Ken Takakura 
to play Sitting Bull. The Austrian born director thought Takakura 
would maintain a so-called visual “ethnic balance!” Thankfully, 
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For The Day Custer Fell extensive rough preproduction paintings like this 
Custer Hill piece were done by western artist James Reynolds. Courtesy of 
Dan Gagliasso. 


Zanuck did not buy the casting idea, incredulously telling Zimmer- 
man, “Jesus, Freddy you want us to be ostracized by the American 
Indian Association? Those are the two biggest heroes in the history 
of Indians. And you want Japs to play both of them?” 

Nevertheless, American actors still seemed to have the inside track 
on many of the roles. Charlton Heston was approached to play Custer 
but resisted, commenting in his autobiography that, “I don’t see how 
you can make a serious film about a man who seems to have been 
not only egocentric, but muddleheaded.”?® Still, if Fox had upped the 
financial incentive enough, Heston might have eventually changed 
his mind. The Academy Award winning star of Ben Hur would have 
actually made quite a good George Armstrong Custer. 

According to studio notes on the project Audrey Hepburn was 
strongly considered for Elizabeth Custer; Glenn Ford as Major Reno; 
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Hugh O’Brian as W. W. Cooke; Peter Fonda as Lieutenant Sturgis; 
Harry Carey Jr., as Tom Custer; Robert Mitchum as Captain Benteen; 
and George C. Scott and English actor Edward Mulhare for unspeci- 
fied parts.'° Of all of these Hollywood thespians, only Robert Mitchum 
was ever actually signed.'” 

Fox wanted this to be one of the biggest American made and 
themed films ever produced. Producer Weisbart was quoted as claim- 
ing, “It will be a definitive researched story of Custer and his times. 
After this, believe me nobody else will ever make another movie 
about Custer.”'® 

The studio was now looking at a three-hour film. At one point 
claiming that they intended to hire five thousand Montana, Wyo- 
ming, North Dakota and South Dakota Indians as Lakota and Chey- 
enne extras, another five hundred extras to play 1870s cavalry and 
infantrymen, build 1150 authentic Plains’ lodges, hire one thousand 
horses and construct one hundred covered wagons. The budget had 
climbed to $14,000,000 and still counting.! 

Location scouts had looked at the area around the real battlefield 
in southeastern Montana and declared it unsuitable “...because of 
the many monuments and modern homes that had been built in 
and around the area.” For a time the locale around Rapid City, South 
Dakota was strongly considered, then Page, Arizona and finally 
Mexico.” Richard Zanuck told director Zimmerman that they would 
save $3,000,000 by shooting south of the border. Zimmerman, who 
had so strongly fought for the Asian casting of the roles of Sitting 
Bull and Crazy Horse was now aghast himself, “How can you make 
a picture about Custer with Sioux Indians in Mexico. We’ve got to 
go to where it happened. We’ve got to go to Montana.”’' However, 
like it or not, on a big-ticket film as this, budgetary concerns were 
of highest importance. 

Zimmerman then tried the exact same pitch on Zanuck that he 
had used on producer Stanley Kramer back on High Noon in 19532. 
“Our concept is a newsreel of the period.” He then laid out a group of 
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period photographs as to prove his point.” Unfortunately, whatever 
High Noon’s assets of a strong story and fine acting, the physical look 
of the film was its weakest point. High Noon had looked like a black 
and white program western shot on a back lot. However, the Fox 
studio people were not about to let that happen here. The Day Custer 
Fell was such a major project they were utilizing every department 
and studio asset available. 

Custer’s Fall author David Humphries Miller had been hired as the 
film’s technical advisor and the studio had negotiated rights to use 
Edgar S. Paxson’s monumental Custer’s Last Stand painting in the 
film’s future promotion and advertising. At the time Miller’s collec- 
tion of supposed interviews with actual Little Bighorn warriors was 
considered the end all of all Custer battle research. However, over 
the years much of the author’s work has proved to be nothing more 
then unverified extrapolation and invention. 

Studio artists, including future well-known Western artist Bill 
Reynolds, had prepared five hundred preview sketches of the film’s 
action to use in brochures. Technical advisor Miller, an artist himself, 
completed a portfolio of costume sketches for use by the wardrobe 
department on the film.?* No one seemed to have noticed that with 
all the time, money and effort spent so far, not one frame of film 
had yet to be exposed. 

The elder Zanuck, studio head Daryl, was beginning to take no- 
tice of the rising budget, and have reservations, though not of the 
tribal kind. In June of 1965 with the original production date now 
delayed, the senior Zanuck drafted a long memo to his son detailing 
his concerns. 


...it’s a superior, beautifully written script. But it’s the story of a 
military blunder, a defeat caused by sheer stupidity on Custer’s part. 
I don’t care how much it cost or how spectacular it is mounted it lacks 
“entertainment.” My sympathy is with the Indians, but Crazy Horse 
wins out of Custer’s stupidity. We have to alter the character of Custer 
without changing historical facts. If we could humanize and dramatize 
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Costume sketch for Lieutenant Colonel George Armstrong Custer on The 
Day Custer Fell reflected a reasonable amount of correct 1876 historical 
research, Courtesy of Dan Gagliasso. 
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his personal problems. He might fight with his own conscience. 

While ours will be probably twice as spectacular as any other 
Cavalry/Indian battle ever filmed, this is not justification enough to 
proceed with this project until we have come up with the inner man, 
Custer, that will off set the gloom of defeat and death. 

As a boy I lived with the legend of Custer. In my legend Custer 
and his few brave cavalrymen fought to the end with their boots on 
and were chopped to pieces by savage howling Indians. In my legend 
Custer was the hero—last man on his feet as the thousands of savages 
overwhelmed him. Understand the inner turmoil and the reason the 
man took the risk he did—understand and sympathize and make a 
loser look like a winner.”* 


Richard Zanuck took his father’s advice and the production of The 
Day Custer Fell was soon postponed for a full year, and then postponed 
again. By mid-1967 the budget had ballooned up to $18,000,000 and 
Fox, still suffering from financial misfortune on Cleopatra and other 
similar loses, pulled the plug on the Custer spectacular.** 

Well over a $1,000,000 was spent just on the script, producer and 
director’s fees, the art department’s work, studio overhead, numerous 
props, costumes and weapons that old timers at the studio said filled 
Fox’s Pico Boulevard back lot. The studio had also been planning John 
Brown’s Body, an expensive Civil War epic and a pricey special effects 
laden version of Tom Swift, based on the children’s adventure story. 
Both of these big, financially risky projects were also cancelled as Fox 
began preparations to sell off much of their back lot real estate, in a 
move that would create the Los Angeles financial and entertainment 
industry business park of Century City.”° 

If the budget, planning and Wendell Mayes’ superior script were 
any indications, The Day Custer Fell would have indeed been the 
Custer film to end all Custer films. This condensed script sequence 
should give an indication of what the filmmakers were trying to 
bring to life on movie screens. 
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CUSTER’S HILL 


The commands are shouted out, and the skirmish lines fall back into a tight 
circle of two ranks with Custer’s colors in the center. There are only about a 
hundred men left to shape the defense. 


TOM CUSTER 


He runs to where Custer lies. Kellogg is standing besides Custer watching the 
ridge. Custer seems close to death and his breathing comes hard through his 
open mouth. 


TOM 
Could you kill a man Mr. Kellogg? 


Kellogg hesitates to answer. Tom takes an extra pistol from his belt and hands 
it to the newspaperman. 


TOM 
In case I’m not around when the time comes, 
I don’t want my brother taken alive. 


KELLOGG 
If you think—yes— 


Kellogg, pistol in hand, nods assent and the meaning of Tom’s words is caught 
by Custer. 


CUSTER’S HILL—LATER 


KELLOGG 
He is kneeling behind a dead horse where Custer lies, watching the preparations 


for defense. He is suddenly aware of a movement besides him, and turns to see 
Custer lifting himself against the belly of the dead horse. 
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KELLOGG 
My God, sir, you can’t— 


Blood runs from the corner of Custer’s mouth as inch by inch he drags himself 
up until he is standing—legs sprawled, head hung low, bent. But still standing. 
All about the defense circle men turn to gape at Custer. 


COOKE 
The General— 


He moves toward Custer, as do Tom and Calhoun. Custer turns his gaze to 
Tom. 


CUSTER 
You think I'd let this civilian put a bullet through 
me? That’s a privilege reserved for the enemy. 
Lieutenant Cooke, a gun if you please. 


Cooke forks over a revolver to Custer 


WITH SITTING BULL 


He is watching the battle begin across the river, the four great masses of 
warriors are moving towards the tiny circle of men on the highest hill. They 
assault the hill. 


CRAZY HORSE 


He lifts his gun, cries “Anpetu kin let’a wastelo!” and leads his warriors 
towards Custer’s Hill. 


CUSTER’S LAST STAND 


The classic scene. It has been painted a thousand times—the Indians charg- 
ing up the slopes into the blazing gunfire of Custer’s ring of defenders and, 
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Much of the research for The Day Custer Fell was eventually utilized for 
20th Century Fox’s short lived 1967 television series The Legend of Custer, 
starring Wayne Maunder in the title role. Courtesy of Dan Gagliasso. 
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in the dust and smoke, the dominating figure is always Custer, and that is 
the way is should be here. 


TOM CUSTER 2 


A crashing gun in each hand. 


CRAZY HORSE 


Driving his pony through the troopers, laying about him with a war club. 


LAME WHITE MAN 


Struck by Sergeant Butler’s carbine fire, he falls from his horse. 


CUSTER 


Going to glory behind a bucking forty-five.” 


Mayes’ visual imagery was obviously influenced by the spectacu- 
lar 1899 Edgar S. Paxson painting that the studio was using in its 
publicity.** Nevertheless, Daryl Zanuck was right, spectacular battle 
scenes alone do not a great film make. However, great films can do 
poor business and poor films huge business. It is anyone’s guess as 
to whether The Day Custer Fell would have been popular with audi- 
ences worldwide. Regardless, considering the numerous talented film 
industry types involved, Fox’s huge production would have certainly 
have been a well-made film. Screenwriter Mayes always described 
the demise of his The Day Custer Fell script as “...my greatest disap- 
pointment.””° 

Later 20th Century Fox and ABC would misread every social 
indicator then going on in the Vietnam War-ravaged United States 
and for half a season in 1967 broadcast a Western action show called 
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Custer. The one-hour series was completely built around the frontier 
life and adventures of George Armstrong Custer. Fox’s The Day Custer 
Fell producer David Weisbart had not been ready to give up on Custer 


and had proposed a regular series that he created with writer Samuel 


Peoples, based on a concept from writer Larry Cohen. That is the way 


of Hollywood, try to recoup some of your losses, yet Weisbart did 


sincerely seem fascinated by the Custer story. Nevertheless, passion 


or not the ill-conceived The Legend of Custer TV series was canceled 


after just thirteen episodes. 
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THE DISTANT MIRROR 


The Little Bighorn as an Analogy 
for Contemporary Military Challenges 


FREDERICK J. CHIAVENTONE 


FOR ANYONE who has managed to make the trip up into Montana 
and out onto the sunbaked hills overlooking the Greasy Grass, the 
environment is one which can only be described as magnetic. Time 
and again I have heard from people who, upon having made their 
first trip to the site of the battle of the Little Bighorn, insist that never 
have they been so moved by a site. It is as if the very ground there, 
consecrated by the spilled blood of red man and white, is haunted 
by the spirits of the combatants. What may be surprising is that it 
took us so long to figure this out and for the United States Army to 
use it to our ultimate advantage. 

For more than a century the United States Army’s Command and 
General Staff College has been conducting an exercise called the Staff 
Ride. Army officers assigned to this venerable school at Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas are the elite of the nation’s fighting forces. These 
officers study all aspects of selected battles, from Bull Run to Verdun 
and Gettysburg to the Bulge. Poring over maps, message traffic, 
memoirs, morning reports, casualty reports, photographs, artifacts, 
and forensic reports, they study anything, in short, that may help 
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them gain insight into why decisions were made and actions taken 
that determined the outcome of the fight. The idea, of course, is to 
try to make serving officers more perceptive and hence more apt to 
make the right decisions under extreme pressure in combat. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas is the home of the world’s premier 
institution for inculcating accomplished officers with the tenets of 
battlefield leadership. Since the summer of 1906 the Staff College has 
been conducting exercises in which serving officers study a particular 
battle or military campaign and then actually walk the ground on 
which it transpired to try to see how the combatants saw the ground 
and perhaps deduce why they made the decisions they made which 
contributed ultimately to their success or failure. Although the staff 
ride fell into disuse during and immediately following World War II, 
it experienced a sort of renaissance in the early 1980s and has become 
one of the most popular courses at the Staff College. 

But despite its success, the Staff Ride course hewed largely to large- 
scale, conventional conflicts from the American Civil War to World 
War II. Gettysburg and the Bulge were the sine qua non. In keeping 
with a general philosophy which had instructional focus directed 
at the Soviet Empire and the North German Plain until the 1980s, 
less glamorous contests such as the Mexican Punitive Expedition, 
the Philippine Insurrection, or the Indian Wars were relegated to 
comparative insignificance. While certainly interesting, it was ac- 
knowledged, they had little if anything to teach us for operations 
in the late twentieth century. Or so we thought. 

It was while I was teaching guerrilla warfare and counter-insurgen- 
cy at the staff college in the 1980s that Dr. Jerry Brown of the Com- 
bat Studies Institute announced his intention to try out a new staff 
ride—this one focused on the Indian Wars with special emphasis on 
the Fetterman Fight, the Rosebud, and the Little Bighorn and would 
any of us, as fellow instructors, be interested in participating in the 
“test run” of the proposed staff ride. Having had an odd interest in 
Custer and the Little Bighorn since first seeing Errol Flynn in They 
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U.S. Army CGSC Staff Ride on the Rosebud Battlefield. U.S. commanders 
have turned to the operations of Custer and others for inspiration and 
insight into adapting to non-western cultures, as contemporary military 
operations in Iraq and Afghanistan seem to have more in common with 
U.S. Army operations in the American West than they do with World War 
II. Courtesy Jerold Brown. 


Died With Their Boots On and with my complementary interest in 
unconventional warfare, I figured that this might prove interesting. 
I had no idea just how interesting. 

The test run for the Little Bighorn Staff Ride was comprised of a 
number of field-grade and general officers, all “old timers,” one might 
say, and a majority recently returned from combat in Operation 
Desert Storm. We all knew how the Little Bighorn went down—or 
so we thought. Having spent a few days going over whatever docu- 
ments we could find about the fight; books, articles, journal entries 
from participants, after-action reports, and so forth, we soon found 
ourselves standing at the Crow’s Nest—a rocky promontory overlook- 
ing the valley of the Little Bighorn—and trying to discern how and 
what Lieutenant Varnum, Custer’s Chief of Scouts, and White Man 
Runs Him saw from their vantage point as the sun rose on that Sun- 
day morning over a century before. It was here that the information 
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Little Bighorn Staff Ride, Crow’s Nest (Jerry Brown in white sport shirt and 
brown fedora, facing camera with map boards under his arm). Like Custer 
a century before, even with the aid of modern, high-powered binoculars, 
none of the officers could detect any hint of movement below. Courtesy 
Jerold Brown. 


gathered by Varnum and his scouts set in motion the course of events 
of the 25" of June in 1876. This is where we had our first encounter 
with the phenomenon of cognitive dissonance—the failure of the facts 
to conform to one’s pre-conceived notions of what is real. 

According to all accounts of the incidents at the Crow’s Nest, the 
scouts, represented by White Man Runs Him, insisted that they saw 
a large Sioux camp but a few miles away. Lieutenant Varnum found 
this hard to believe as, even with his binoculars, he was unable to see 
the pony herds which the Crow said bespoke a huge encampment. 
The Crow scout White Man Runs Him saw the pony herds and is 
said to have urged the soldiers to “Look for worms!” But to no avail. 
Custer himself, with his legendary visual acuity, on arriving at the 
Crow’s Nest could not see the pony herd and brusquely dismissed 
scout Mitch Bouyer’s comments that there were more Sioux “...than 
you have bullets.” 


What struck our staff ride party was that none of us, even with the 
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aid of modern, high-powered binoculars, could detect any hint of 
movement below us. Earlier in the day we had been on the valley floor 
and knew for a fact that there was a sizable horse herd down there. 
Why couldn’t we see it? How could White Man Runs Him and Mitch 
Bouyer declare they saw horses with the naked eye when Custer and 
Varnum were at a loss? Was this a question of perception or expecta- 
tions? Or was it a result of real, differently developed physiological 
proclivities—a case of Native American physical adaptation of the 
senses to better perceive movement or human presence on the vast 
Western plains as opposed to the white man’s centuries old adapta- 
tion to a more myopic, more physically crowded environment? 

This was only the first of a number of odd revelations on that first 
iteration of the Little Bighorn Staff Ride. What were we missing? As 
we moved from point to point along Custer’s route to the battlefield, 
again and again we “discovered” things that, although evident on 
the ground, seemed somehow at odds with the written record and 
with our expectations. We, as so many scholars and students of the 
battle before us, thought that everything which could be said and 
discovered about that fight was already well-known, documented, 
and analyzed. Within a few hours of our time spent at the Crow’s 
Nest we were thoroughly disabused of that notion. 

One of the things which every good attorney realizes is that every 
individual’s recollection of an event—however singular or dramatic 
that event may be—is remarkably different depending on that in- 
dividual’s proximity to events, state of mind, state of health, and 
any number of other factors. By the time our group of old soldiers 
had reached Last Stand Hill, and despite our years of experience 
and collective knowledge, we were simply not sure what, exactly, 
had happened at the Little Bighorn. That, perhaps, is what makes 
this particular engagement so endlessly fascinating. We are used to 
the victorious side in any given engagement writing the history of 
that clash but, in the case of the Lakota and their allies, there was 
no established mechanism by which this could be done—at least 
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not in a fashion which was mutually understandable to all of the 
various clans of the disparate tribes involved but also to their white 
opponents. The Little Bighorn was truly a clash of cultures with very 
little commonality in the transmission of tradition and history from 
one generation to the next. 

Thus at the Little Bighorn, as at so many collisions of white and 
Native American culture, we are left with large gaps in our knowledge 
and understanding of the past. This can have a great impact on our 
interpretation of an event, a disposition readily evident in popular 
knowledge and understanding of the Little Bighorn. 

What then were the issues which surfaced in our initial attempt 
of a staff ride at Little Bighorn, many of which remain issues of 
contention for scholars of the fight? In addition to our puzzling 
inability to discern where the encampment was from our vantage 
at the Crow’s Nest other questions naturally presented themselves. 
Beyond the disconnect of white and Native American physical 
abilities what about the questions which plagued us for decades? 
Why, for example, were Custer’s instructions from General Terry 
worded in such a way as to allow for a diversion from the mission’s 
stated outline? Was this a result of Terry’s lack of understanding of 
the situation or, perhaps, was this more easily explained by Terry’s 
very real appreciation of the fluidity of the situation? Either case is 
easily understandable. If, as some have claimed, the inhabitants of 
the village were aware of Custer’s approach why did they not move 
more rapidly to intercept and turn that aggressive thrust? Why then 
were the women and children not hustled off from the encampment 
well before Reno’s command opened fire on the Hunkpapa circle or 
before Custer’s immediate command appeared above Medicine Tail 
Coulee? Was the physical condition of the troopers accompanying 
the Seventh Cavalry a contributing factor to the ultimate disintegra- 
tion and defeat of that unit? 

All of these questions and more presented themselves to us in rapid 
succession. Limiting ourselves while on the staff ride to that infor- 
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Little Bighorn Staff Ride, on the flats likely near the divide, where Custer 
broke the Seventh down into attacking units. Limiting themselves to that 
information which was available to Custer, it soon became evident that 
the officers would have made the same decisions Custer did. Courtesy 
Jerold Brown. 


mation which we knew was available to Custer and his staff for the 
decision making process, it soon became evident that a great many 
of the decisions taken by him and his commanders were decisions 
which we, based on the available information at the time, may well 
have made ourselves. 

For example, Custer’s decision to attack was based upon the as- 
sumption that the Seventh Cavalry’s presence had been discovered 
and the enemy camp would quickly break up and scatter. This made 
perfect sense. He had to assume that one of the straggling bands of 
Indians leaving the encampment had spotted the Seventh’s cookfires 
or indeed the troops themselves. Believing the intelligence dissemi- 
nated at the orders brief on the Far West he also assumed that the 
hostiles would flee rather than risk a fight in the proximity of their 
families. Secondly, his decision to divide the Seventh Cavalry into 
three separate assault units in a classic “hammer and anvil” envel- 
opment was, based upon what he knew of the enemy at the time, 
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perfectly feasible. Thirdly, his belief that, having stumbled onto a 
larger force than anticipated he could reinforce his thrust with ad- 
ditional troops from Benteen’s wing actually made sense. A more 
heavily weighted thrust might well have thrown the defenders off 
balance long enough to change the outcome of the fight. 

In truth, we decided, the single, most damning fault in Custer’s 
approach was his failure to conduct a more adequate reconnaissance. 
He failed to determine more fully what was the composition, size and 
disposition of enemy forces. It was this sacrifice of caution to a sense 
of urgency that ultimately brought disaster to the enterprise. What we 
could not foresee at that moment was the fact that U.S. forces would 
come damned close to repeating these same mistakes at Mogadishu. 
For all the horror of the engagement we were lucky in Somalia and 
some old friends who were in that action have confided to me that, 
for a while, they thought they knew precisely how Custer felt. In 
retrospect this, especially for those recently returned from Iraq and 
Afghanistan, is a truly sobering thought. An old friend standing next 
to me at Little Bighorn gazed up at the monument on Last Stand Hill 
and muttered, “There, but for the grace of God go all of us.” 

Having experienced what amounts to a personal epiphany during 
this premiere Little Bighorn Staff Ride, I began to dig deeper into the 
events of June 1876. Rather than take a more traditional approach I 
decided to examine the fight there from a cultural perspective. Going 
over the contemporary after-action reports and the Native American 
accounts of the fight was not enough. Something was missing. It was 
an appreciation and understanding of the opposing culture—the 
culture of the Plains Indians. In this regard I was extremely fortunate 
in finding a great enabler in my research—Arthur Shortbull, Tatanka 
Ptecele—an Oglala Lakota and great-grandson of Crazy Horse’s friend 
Shortbull. With Arthur’s assistance I was able to begin studying the 
Lakota language and then visit with elderly Lakota tribal members 
to begin to absorb some of their views on the Little Bighorn. 

Time and again I had come upon accounts and appraisals of the 
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fight that seemed somehow at odds. One particular statement stuck in 
my mind and that was the statement of a warrior who said “The fight 
took as long as a hungry man takes to eat his dinner.” It has always been 
assumed that this comment indicates that the fight at Little Bighorn 
was a very short and intense one. When I presented this to Arthur 
he laughed and pointed out that in Lakota and Cheyenne societies 
a hungry man does not wolf down dinner in a few minutes—this 
was not a fast food culture—but rather takes three to four hours at 
his meal. So, this statement that we contemporary Americans have 
interpreted to be a dismissal of the Seventh Cavalry’s fighting abilities, 
was more likely an acknowledgement that the fight on the Greasy 
Grass was a long, very difficult engagement. In this light, other, 
seemingly contrary, statements by Indian combatants made more 
sense: “This was the hardest fight I was ever in.” Arthur Shortbull agreed 
wholeheartedly with this assessment. “Think about it,” Arthur said 
with a smile. “Do you think a warrior people would be very proud 
of having beaten an enemy who was a complete idiot? The Lakota 
and Cheyenne fought hard that day. They deserve credit for their 
efforts. Wouldn’t you agree?” I do. 

Here is where one begins to appreciate the true worth of the 
exercise known as the staff ride—be it conducted in the Huertgen 
Forest, Gettysburg, or at the Little Bighorn. As Dr. W. G. Robinson 
of the U.S. Army’s Combat Studies Institute is quick to point out in 
the foreword to the Staff Ride manual (Center of Military History, 
Washington D.C. 1987): 


By its very nature, war is a highly complex affair with a virtually infinite 
number of variables. Conducted in a dynamic environment by human 
beings, themselves infinitely variable in personality and intellect, war is 
played out on the three-dimensional chessboard of terrain. That war is 
also highly emotional makes it especially difficult to replicate through 
theoretical formulations because the human variables are impossible 
to isolate and quantify exactly. Yet soldiers who are charged with the 
conduct of war must continually strive in peacetime to prepare them- 


selves to wage it successfully. 
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Little Big Horn Staff Ride, Custer Hill. Courtesy Jerold Brown. 


The appeal which Little Bighorn thus has for Army officers is 
multi-fold—the terrain on which the engagement took place is 
in very close to the same condition that characterized it in 1876. 
Unlike Gettysburg or Chickamauga there has been very little en- 
croachment by civilization or development on the terrain. While 
some improved roads make the battlefield and its environs rela- 
tively accessible, the area is not plagued with shopping centers 
or housing developments. Little Bighorn in its present configura- 
tion thus very much approximates its condition in the summer of 
1876. The student of the campaign also has access to a wealth of 
written information from both primary and secondary sources. It 
is almost stunning to note that despite the relative size and scope 
of the engagement—hardly comparable to Antietam or Shiloh— 
the engagement at the Little Bighorn has likely been more written 
about, analyzed, and discussed than any other single engagement 
in American history. And yet still we do not, perhaps may never, 
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Little Bighorn Staff Ride, the Seventh Cavalry Monument marking the 
mass troop grave. One of the staff ride officers gazed up at the monument 
on Last Stand Hill and muttered, “There, but for the grace of God go all 
of us.” Courtesy Jerold Brown. 
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know precisely what transpired on those hills in southeastern 
Montana when Custer’s five companies collided with the forces of 
the Lakota, Cheyenne and Arapaho gathered in the valley of the 
Greasy Grass. , 
The question that poses itself is why we bother to go over this 
remote event, to examine it again and again in excruciating detail 
and with intense scrutiny. What is to be gained from such exercises? 
The answer comes readily from those who have tried it and found 
it instructive, if not downright revelatory. A few months ago I was 
contacted by the command of a battalion of the First Infantry Divi- 
sion recently returned from a combat deployment in Iraq. What 
these officers proposed was that I accompany their officers and senior 
noncommissioned officers back to the Greasy Grass on a staff ride 
to examine in detail what transpired there in 1876. While flattered 
to learn that they had been using my books for Officer Professional 
Development while deployed, I was also curious as to why they would 
want to revisit the Little Bighorn for a staff ride. Their reasoning was 
impeccable. Their soldiers, veterans now of fierce, ongoing conflicts 
in both Iraq and Afghanistan were convinced that familiarity with 
events at the Little Bighorn and of how these were affected by the 
disparities of the competing cultures were of exceptional value to 
them in understanding and adapting to contemporary struggles. 
As with what has come to be termed the Great Sioux War of 
1876-77 the struggles in Iraq and Afghanistan pit entirely disparate 
cultures against each other in a classic clash of civilizations. Lan- 
guages, cultural norms, and environments are typically at odds, 
although each side is readily inclined to adapt to circumstances. 
Jihadist fighters, lacking in the overall advantages of technology and 
support available to allied forces are nevertheless quick to acquire 
and utilize non-local technology to enhance their tactical proficiency. 
Thus the Jihadis quickly embrace computer and internet technol- 
ogy to exchange information and utilize IEDs (Improvised Explosive 
Devices) to destroy allied vehicles and attack patrols—much like 
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Lakota braves who were eager to acquire Winchester and Henry 
repeaters and turn them against American troops. Taliban and Al 
Qaeda fighters have as little ability to produce a laptop computer 
as a Cheyenne did to manufacture a trapdoor Springfield. But each 
knows how to use the available and acquired technology to his 
benefit. More importantly, each has made use of that technology to 
enhance their own operations while at the same time taking advan- 
tage of perceived weaknesses in his opponents’ approach to warfare. 
Contemporary military operations in Iraq and Afghanistan seem to 
have more in common with U.S. Army operations in the American 
West than they do with our campaigns against the Afrika Korps in 
the 1940s. Astute U.S. commanders have turned to the operations of 
George Custer, Ranald MacKenzie, George Crook, and Nelson Miles 
for insight into dealing with the non-western cultures with which 
we are now in collision. 

And what of the Little Bighorn? Could we have gotten it wrong? 
This seems ever more likely. This likelihood was more poignantly 
demonstrated to us after Dr. Doug Scott, a renowned forensic 
anthropologist, began to release his observations on the physical 
evidence of the battle that began to surface at the Little Bighorn in 
the wake of massive grass fires in the 1980s. With the discovery of 
human and animal remains, discarded equipment, and expended 
ordnance Doug began to piece together a picture of the fight at 
Greasy Grass that greatly enhanced and in many ways changed 
our understanding of the events of June 1876. If you can imagine 
a television show entitled CSI: Little Bighorn you will have a much 
better appreciation of what the discoveries of Doug and his team of 
crime scene investigators have done for our understanding of what 
may have transpired for Custer and his troopers. What better way 
to employ Doug’s findings and the inquiries of Dr. Jerry Brown and 
his colleagues than to help us avoid a future Little Bighorn in Iraq 


or Afghanistan? 
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BALL OF First SQUADRON 
Seventh U.S. Cavalry, Fort Hood, Texas, 2003 


ROBERT M. UTLEY 
October 2, 2003 


BUT FOR ERROL FLYNN, | would not be standing here. I would 
be a judge somewhere, like the grandfather whose steps I meant to 
follow. 

None of you were even born when Errol Flynn played General 
Custer in They Died with Their Boots On. Maybe you've seen it on TV. 
I was twelve years old, and the time was a month after Pearl Harbor. 
In his portrayal of General Custer, Flynn gave me my hero for an 
adolescent in wartime America. 

I no longer see Custer in such a simplistic image, but he did turn 
me from the law to history, and he has lived with me ever since. 

In my little Indiana hometown, I scooped ice cream and earned 
twenty-five cents an hour. In the summer of 1946, with the war over, 
I tapped my meager savings and bought a bus ticket to Montana. 
From Billings I rode a train down to Crow Agency, three miles from 
the Custer Battlefield. The park superintendent had agreed to meet 
me on his mail run. 
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Edward S. Luce on the old stone house porch, ca. 1950, dressed in 
National Park Service uniform and wearing his NPS Stetson. A pre- 
viously unpublished photo, courtesy of Little Bighorn Battlefield National 
Monument. 
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When I got off the train, 
there on the platform was a 
big, beefy man in the uniform 
of the National Park Service. He 
had a red face and hawk nose 
and spoke in a command voice 
with a heavy Boston accent. 
What immediately attracted my 
attention was his watch fob, a 
chain bearing the regimental 
crest of the Seventh Cavalry. 

His name was Edward S. 
Luce, and at some time around 
1906 he had been first sergeant 
of Troop B, Seventh Cavalry. 

What Errol Flynn had started, 
Cap Luce continued—he had 
retired after World War I as a 
captain. He had ample opportu- 
nity because beginning the next 
summer, 1947, he hired me asa 
seasonal park ranger, stationed 
on Custer Hill to tell the story of 
the battle to all who came. | did 
that for six summers, all my col- 
legiate years from 1947-52, be- 
fore canceling my educational 
exemption from the draft and 


letting the Army try to make me into an infantry rifleman. 

For six years, with a hero worship of Custer equal to my own, Cap 
Luce steeped me in the history and traditions of the Seventh Cavalry. 
He was not one to see the complexities or nuances of history. Never 
a negative word did I hear about either Custer or the regiment. 
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Cap Luce told many 
wonderful stories of his 
military service. I want 
to share my favorite 
with you. 

He was the scion of a 
family of Boston blue- 
bloods who got tossed 
out of Harvard Medical 
School for engaging 
in professional box- 
ing. So, to his family’s 
dismay, he went off 
and joined the Seventh 
Cavalry. After his first 
enlistment he went 
back to Boston and got 
a job as assistant mo- 


torman on a streetcar 
running in front of the 
home of the family to whom he was the black sheep. One day as he 
reclined near a window in the car barn, an organ grinder came down 
the street, pumping out the lilting strains of “Garryowen.” As Luce 
told it, a monkey jumped in the window with a cup, he threw a nickel 
in it, and rushed off to sign up for another hitch in the Seventh. 


Opposite page: Bob Utley in the field atop what appears to be the Crow’s 
Nest, ca. 1949. In this previously unpublished photo he is in NPS uniform 
wearing his World War II U.S. Surplus Pith Helmet. Above: Edward S. 
Luce, ca. 1950. This photo has been published only twice, in 1990 on 
the cover of one of the battlefield’s summer interpretive program schedules 
and in History of Custer Battlefield by Don Rickey, Jr., page 89. Both 
photos courtesy of Little Bighorn Battlefield National Monument. 
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I’m not going to tell you the story of the Little Bighorn, still less 
Wounded Knee, also a Seventh Cavalry operation. But there are a cou- 
ple of points I want to make about the regiment’s frontier service. 

We talk about General Custer and the Battle of the Little Bighorn. 
Generals usually don’t command regiments. The explanation is this: 
He had ended the Civil War a major general of volunteers at age 
twenty-five. When the volunteers were mustered out, he reverted to 
his regular Army rank of captain Fifth Cavalry. His mentor, General 
Phil Sheridan, saw to it that Custer was appointed lieutenant colonel 
of one of the four new cavalry regiments added to the regular army 
in 1866, the Seventh. 

In the Civil War, instead of medals, deeds of valor were recognized 
by promotions in brevet grades, and Custer held brevets in every 
grade up to major general. So for ten years, he signed his name as 
lieutenant colonel Seventh Cavalry, brevet major general U.S.A. And 
custom required an officer to be addressed by his brevet rank. That 
made for tremendous confusion, with colonels commanding com- 
panies and majors lacking a brevet commanding battalions. 

For ten years General Sheridan kept the colonel of the Seventh 
on detached service, which meant the Seventh was Custer’s regi- 
ment. That’s how the public and the Army looked on it, and that’s 
how posterity looks on it. Actually, other than serving as a lightning 
rod for factional squabbling, he had little to do with the military 
qualities of the regiment. The companies were scattered all over the 
plains in little one- and two-company posts. That meant that the 
officer who shaped the caliber of the company was not Custer but 
the company commander. Good captains had good companies—e.g. 
Captain Yates’s so-called “Band Box Troop.” Bad captains had bad 
companies. The Little Bighorn was the first time in ten years of his- 
tory that all twelve companies had been brought together. 

Custer had excelled as a combat leader during the Civil War. He 
led his entire brigade, later his entire division. And he led them—up 
front where they and the enemy could see his glittering uniform, 
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his personal flag, and his mounted brass band tootling “Yankee 
Doodle.” That was where he gained well-merited fame as a combat 
commander. On the frontier, he had no such chance, for only twice 
before the Little Bighorn had he led even a part of the Seventh in 
an Indian fight. 

Throughout history, I suspect, it has been more or less true that a 
unit’s quality owed more to the captain and lieutenants than to the 
distant guy with an eagle on his collar. It was true in my time, and 
I’ll bet it is true today. 

At the Little Bighorn, Custer won immortality for himself and the 
Seventh Cavalry. It is a strange paradox that the pride and spirit that 
characterized the regiment to this very day rose from a catastrophic 
defeat. Yet there was always this special quality that animated the 
Seventh through the rest of the frontier years, in the Philippines at 
the turn of the century, along the Mexican border during the turmoil 
of the Mexican Revolution, and even during the dispirited interwar 
years, when the entire Army told stories about Tommy Tompkins, 
the profane, hard-drinking old horseman with the forked beard 
who served the Seventh in every grade from second lieutenant to 
colonel. 

So powerful was this identity that in World War II the Seventh 
Cavalry and its parent First Cavalry Division were allowed to keep 
the historic designations even though operating as conventional 
infantry divisions. 

I well recall while at Custer Battlefield how Luce and other veterans 
boasted over and over that the Seventh was the first in Manila, the 
first in Tokyo, and first in Seoul. 

In 1950, at the battlefield, I met an officer who would become a 
friend until his death: Colonel Brice C. W. Custer. All but one of the 
Custer brothers died at the Little Bighorn, so the descent has been 
from farmer Nevin Custer, who stayed home in Michigan. Brice 
was the finest looking officer I have ever known, handsome, ram- 
rod erect, and with a chest full of ribbons, including the Croix de 
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Guerre, beneath his Combat Infantryman’s Badge. The irony here is 
that Brice had just returned from occupation duty in Japan, where 
he had served as a lieutenant colonel in the Seventh Cavalry and at 
times its commanding officer. 

In 19S1, at the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Little Bighorn, | 
met another colonel who would become a friend until his death. 
This was Colonel William A. Harris—“Wild Bill” they called him. 
He was just back from Korea. 

In the late summer of 1950, with the army clinging precariously 
to Korea’s Pusan Perimeter, the Seventh had not been doing well. 
Major Generai Hobart Gay, First Cavalry Division commander, re- 
placed the colonel with Harris, previously commanding officer of 
an artillery battalion. With the breakout from the perimeter, Harris 
organized two swift-moving armored task forces and launched the 
drive toward Seoul. 

Much hard fighting lay ahead, but the Seventh now acquitted itself 
with high distinction. The explanation lay in the new leadership. 

Harris did what Custer did: made himself conspicuous. I call this 
“cultivated eccentricity.” General Patton did the same thing. For 
Harris, as a sort of unconventional swagger stick, he carried a walk- 
ing cane. The bumper of his jeep bore a large plywood cutout of the 
regimental crest. And somewhere his sergeant major had found an old 
McClellan cavalry saddle and mounted it on the hood of the jeep. 

Also, Harris paid scrupulous attention to the welfare of his men. He 
made certain they had ample rations, warm clothing, and weapons 
and ammunition. On Thanksgiving Day 1950 he personally visited 


every Company mess. 


Opposite page: One of the best-known photographs of Colonel “ Wild Bill’ 
Harris, taken in Korea, 1950. This photo, believed to have been taken dur- 
ing the Chinese offensive of November—December, shows him holding what 
is often labeled a captured Chinese bugle. The bugle is actually an English 
hunting horn. Courtesy U.S. Army, First Cavalry Division Museum. 
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The First Cavalry Division Museum display of Colonel Harris, including 
the clothes worn in the famous 1950 photo, the cane, horn and saddle on 
the jeep. Courtesy U.S. Army, First Cavalry Division Museum. 


Something of Harris’s unorthodox style is glimpsed in a mes- 
sage flashed to division headquarters 0300 on September 27, 1950. 
General Gay had promised a bottle of champagne for every enemy 
tank knocked out. Harris’s message read as follows: “Send 7 bottles 
of champagne to CO Task Force 777. Put three more on ice. I'll get 
them later. Will continue on mission.” 

l’ll mention another indication of Harris’s leadership. After he 
retired a major general and settled in San Antonio, I used to visit 
with him when my travels took me there. We would dine at his 
club, and he would regale me with recollections of Korea. One I 
recall in particular. When he took command, he said, he found an 
outfit with plummeting morale and little taste for combat. They had 
been told they were fighting to save the world from communism, 
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and they could not relate to that abstraction. Harris said that’s 
not what you are fighting for. You are fighting for the honor and 
traditions of the Seventh Cavalry and all it has meant in American 
history. That, he told me, they could relate to. Under Harris, they 
fought their way northward with a courage and skill and ultimate 
triumph that added a splendid page to the history of the regiment. 
As one of many signs scattered around Korea proclaimed: “You 
are now crossing the 38th parallel, courtesy of 7th U.S. Cavalry. 
Garryowen.” 

During the 1960s I was with the National Park Service in Wash- 
ington, D.C. We watched the Vietnam War unfold on color televi- 
sion. I was a hawk in those days, before I came to see the folly of our 
adventure in Vietnam. I have a vivid memory of the excitement and 
pride I felt in November 1965, when we learned of the Battle of Ia 
Drang, doubly so on learning that the chief unit involved was the 
First Battalion, Seventh Cavalry. 

Only later, in the early 1990s, did I come to understand the valor, 
tactical skill, and almost indescribable horror of that clash in the 
Vietnamese highlands. The book that recounted the battle in detail 
was We Were Soldiers Once...and Young. Maybe most of you have read 
it. It was jointly authored by retired Lieutenant General Harold G. 
Moore and Joseph L. Galloway. At Ia Drang Moore commanded 1/7 
and Galloway was a journalist covering the fight. Together they 
reconstructed the battle and even returned to Vietnam to interview 
the Vietnamese commander on the battlefield. 

As a brief summary, about 450 men of 1/7 under Moore, a lieu- 
tenant colonel, were dropped by helicopter into a small clearing in 
the Ia Drang Valley. They were at once surrounded by two thousand 
North Vietnamese soldiers. Three days later, a couple of miles away, 
2/7 dropped into a landing zone and was chopped to pieces. 

The Seventh won the three-day battle against overwhelming odds 
but at a cost of 230 dead in the two battalions and the support units 
that got them in and out. I can only repeat what General Norman 
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Tradition notes that Hal Moore returns each year to a First Cavalry reunion 
at Fort Hood. He was surely venerated by the officers of 1/7 when Utley 
went there. Utley states Moore fully deserves that status and remains one 
of the great soldiers of the twentieth century. Courtesy Joe Galloway. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Hal G. Moore, taken at the Seventh Cavalry home 
base at An Khe about the time of the Battle of Ia Drang, 1965. Photo by 
“Aloha Ronnie” Guyer, HHC, 1/7th Cavalry, S-1 Personnel Clerk, Landing 
Zone Falcon Radioman, Driver and Orderly to Lieutenant Colonel Hal G. 
Moore in Vietnam. Courtesy Ronnie Guyer. 


Schwarzkopf said about this book: “a gut-wrenching account of what 
war is really all about.” And Colonel David Hackworth, who usually tells 
it like it is: “the best account of infantry combat I have ever read.” 

In the Vietnam War, I think there was no bigger, more violent 
clash that can be termed “battle” in the usual sense than la Drang. 
I think there has been none since, certainly not in Iraq. The battle 
streamer for Ia Drang on that standard behind me does not begin to 
convey what took place in that fight. 

If the Seventh Cavalry today possesses the same courage, skill, 
and ability to take devastating punishment and still win, you are a 
truly elite, crack outfit. 

[ salute you and wish you high success in Iraq. 


Garryowen. 
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AT THE BALL, Utley was presented the above large, framed pic- 
ture of cavalry charging head on, with flags and guidons. Above 
the picture a scroll proclaiming “First Cavalry Division,” with the 
division patch in the middle. Below, a bronze plaque reads “To 
Mr. Robert M. Utley, from the officers, NCOs, and troopers of the 
1st Squadron, 7th U.S. Cavalry Regiment, in appreciation for your. 
encouragement and inspiration. GARRYOWEN, SEVENTH FIRST.” 
The inscription is flanked by the Garryowen regimental symbol on 
one side and the crest of the First Squadron on the other. The formal 
ball, in October 2003, preceded the division’s first deployment to 
Iraq. Courtesy of Bob Utley. 
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ONE OF THE MOST imaginative and prolific illustrators of the 
twentieth century, Bob Peak revolutionized advertising in the film 
industry and is considered the “Father of the modern movie poster.” 
Bob Peak totally transformed the approach to movie advertising 
from basic collages of film stills or head shots to flamboyant artistic 
illustrations. 

United Artists hired Peak in 1961 to help promote “West Side 
Story.” His innovative solution—painting characters and scenes into 
a single montage—became the first of over one hundred such posters, 
among them “My Fair Lady,” “Camelot,” “Rollerball,” “Star Trek,” 
“Superman” and “Apocalypse Now.” Peak was not short on editorial 
assignments with forty-five covers of Time Magazine featuring his 
illustrations—most notably the portrait of Mother Teresa. 

In 1961, Peak was named Artist of the Year by the Artists Guild of 
New York and in 1977 the Society of Illustrators elected him to its 
Hall of Fame. For his thirty years of outstanding contribution to the 
film industry, the Hollywood Reporter presented him the 1992 Key Art 
Lifetime Achievement Award. 

Bob Peak’s love for the Old West was instilled early in his Colorado 
childhood by his grandmother, a friend of William “Buffalo Bill” 
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Courtesy Bob Peak Estate 


Cody. Peak would remember stories and picnics with her by Cody’s 
grave on Lookout Mountain. Her will instructed that her ashes be 
spread over Cody’s grave. 

This interest in the Old West was rekindled by an assignment to 
paint a now famous series on the “Marlboro Man” for Phillip Morris 
in the md-1970s. It was during this period that Peak would create a 
series of art depicting characters from the American West. Custer was 
the subject of several large gallery paintings that are reproduced in 
the color plates of this volume and featured on the dust jacket. 

Peak’s work is included in many permanent collections, and three 
of these paintings—of Anwar Sadat, Mother Teresa and Marion Brando 
—hang in the Smithsonian Institution. 

For further information on the art of Bob Peak and to view available 
Limited Editions, including Legends of The West, “Custer,” “Buffalo 
Bill,” and “Sitting Bull,” log onto www. bobpeak.com. 
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Grass on the eve of the nation’s one 
hundredth birthday. But the Custer of 
our dreams stands forever on that hot 
Montana hillside, refusing to die. And 
when the end does come it will not be 
in the back seat of a staff car, like Patton 
or Rommel, or of old age like MacArthur, 
but standing tall, with guns blazing, 
against a worthy opponent. Forever 
young. Right even when wrong. Victori- 
ous in defeat. With his boots on. 
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Custer 
and His Times, 
Book Five 


THIS VOLUME contains cutting 
edge essays, many written by 
_ preeminent Custer scholars. It 
will prove especially rewarding 
for readers eager to learn the 


_ Cover: Custer, painting by Bob Peak. : 
Courtesy Bob Peak Estate. most current thinking on Custer’s role in 


the Battle of Gettysburg and how it relates 
to ongoing debates on Robert E. Lee’s overall 
‘Strategy. Another essay concerning the valu- 
able information historian and interviewer 


Praise for Custer and His 
Times, Book Four 


Walter Camp extracted from Ben Clark, 


THIS FOURTH VOLUME inthe one of the most able scouts working with 
Custer series from Little Big Horn the army on the Great Plains, indicates that - 
Associates...contains some spar- — many areas of fruitful research still remain 


kling new assessments of Custer, 
his times and his legacy. Taken in | 
its entirety, the book is a nicely 
balanced readable overview of the 
_ many facets of the Custer story. _ 


untapped. So, too, does the essay on Ned 
Wynkoop, which shows readers this agent’s 
journey towards becoming a strong sup- 
porter of Native peoples during the Indian 


_For the Custer buff, the book is _ wars. The reader will be amply rewarded by 
essential, but more importantly, Greg Michno’s summary of how his careful 
anyone interested in the develop- analysis of the Indian testimony has yielded 

ment of the “myth of the West” numerous insights and destroyed many 


will find some gems in this nicely. 
edited One 


widely held myths. Finally, few Custer buffs 

will want to miss the debate on “Was There 

—Phil Roberts a Last Stand?” with both sides managing to 
The Western Historical Quarter _ make their respective points. 


: : —Shirley Leckie 
VOLUME 4 is an outstanding . Elizabeth Bacon Custer 
contribution to the series, Custer _ ee and the Making of a Myth 


and His Times. The volume con- — 
tains a fine array of provocative 
views that are certain to be argued 
over well into the future. —John Windrow 
Honolulu Advertiser 


EVEN better than Book Four. 


—Louise Barnett 
Touched by Fire: The Life, Devils, a 
and Mythic Afterlife of George SS IRE Hee 


_ Armstrong Custer — 
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